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PREFACE. 



IffoBS than twenty years have elapsed since the Editor 
of the present work first put forth the "Glossary of 
Architecture." One object of that work was to awaken 
the attention of the clergy and the educated classes gene- 
rally to the merits and beauties of Medieval ecclesias- 
tical architecture by numerous pictorial representations 
of the characteristic details of the buildings of each 
succeeding century, and to afford such information as 
would fiicilitate the study of the true principles of 
the Gothic style. 

The object of the present work is also in part to do 
for the houses of our ancestors what the " Glossary" has 
done for their churches, — to awaken the attention of their 
owners and of all who are concerned in them, to the 
value and importance of those remains which are daily 
disappearing from our eyes, — to bring public opinion to 
bear uiwn the subject, — and to cry shame upon the noble- 
men and gentlemen who wantonly destroy, or allow their 
agents to destroy, valuable relics of ancient art, or his- 
torical memorials of the highest interest and value. 

But if these works have had any practical effect it has 
been in a great degree incidental ; their primary object 
was historical, to accustom people to remember the dates 
of the different styles, and to connect them with the 
history of their respective periods. The " Glossary" 
was the first work in which an attempt was made to 
apply Bickman's system and assign dates to several 
hundred examples by the style only, where historical 
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dates were not forthcoming. Many of these dates haye 
been confirmed by subsequent investigation, and very 
few have been found to be erroneous. 

At the present time, also, there seems a desire among 
the more educated classes of the country to enquire for 
themselves into the claims which different styles of 
architecture have upon us ; and there is no doubt the 
more the architectural history of the country is studied, 
the more it will become apparent not only that English 
Gothic was a style by itself, and most suitable for the 
requirements of this climate and this country in the 
Middle Ages; but also that with feir and proper de- 
velopment and adaptation it is still the most suited 
to meet the various requirements of the present time. 

The Editor has endeavoured to obtain as much infor- 
mation fi:om personal observation as possible, because ex- 
perience and the habit of comparing one building with 
another have enabled him to see and understand the 
meaning and use of fragments which others might per- 
haps overlook. But he has not scrupled to avail himself 
of every other means in his power of obtaining such in- 
formation as he required, either by the help of friends or 
of books ; and he has made free use of the various county 
histories in endeavouring to ascertain what remains 
there are of the various houses or castles for which 
the "licences to crenellate" are recorded. This part of 
his work has been the most difficult and the least satis- 
factory, for the authors of those works were seldom pos- 
sessed of the simple key to the dates of buildings which 
is now possessed by every one who has enjoyed a liberal 
education, and as they often made no distinction between 
the remains of a building of the twelfth century and 
one of the fifteenth, their information cannot always be 
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TeHed upon. In this manner the Editor was led into a 
few mistakes in the notices of exiBtlng remains in the 
second volume, and he can hardly expect to have es- 
caped altogether in the present one, although his ex- 
perience has led him to use greater caution in dealing 
with the works of authors of the last generation. 

The first volume of this work bore the name of the 
late Mr. Hudson Turner, who had beai employed to 
search the Kecords which were indispensable for the 
proper understanding of that early period. His thorough 
acquaintance with these dooumentB rendered his services 
invaluable, and it was felt to be a fitting compliment to 
place his name in the title-page, although he was, in fact, 
only one of several persons employed upon the work, 
and the present Editor is responsible for the architec- 
tural portion of that volume also. 

In the second volume, which was printed after the 
death of Mr. Turner, the Editor was responsible not only 
for the architectural portion, but for much of the docu- 
mentary information, which was collected in order to 
throw light upon the manners and customs of the Middle 
Ages, as explanatory of the uses to which the different 
parts of the buildings were applied. The materials which 
Mr. Turner left behind were far from sufficient for this 
purpose, and he had therefore to take a &r more pro- 
minent part in the production of the work than he had 
originally intended. He was, however, ably assisted by 
numerous friends on whose knowledge of these subjects 
he could rely. 

For the present volume he is obliged to accept a still 
greater share of the responsibility : nearly the whole of 
the documentary portion has been collected by himself, 
assisted by' his son and by iriends. He has to record his 
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obligations to E. A. Freeman, Esq., for many archi- 
tectural notes ; to George Ormerod, Esq., the venerable 
and respected historian of Cheshire, for useful historical 
information ; to the Messrs. Buckler for the free use of 
their valuable collection of drawings, and for many no- 
tices of existing remains which had escaped other ob- 
servers ; and most of the friends whose names have been 
mentioned in the previous volumes have again assisted 
him. Visits to Scotland in the summer of 1S57, and 
to Ireland in 1858, have enabled him to add chapters 
on the chief peculiarities of the Domestic Architecture 
of those countries, which were omitted in the previous 
volumes. 

The number of houses of the fifteenth century which 
remain in all parts of Europe, and the different character 
of them in each country and each province, renders it 
impossible to include those of Foreign countries in the 
present volume, which has already exceeded the limits 
prescribed for it, and the Editor has been reluctantly 
compelled to omit the numerous Foreign examples which 
he had collected. 

France alone affords ample materials for a separate 
work on the subject, but this want has been in some 
degree supplied both by the excellent work of M. Ver- 
dier, and the concise popular volume of M. de Caumont, 
both of which have appeared since the present under- 
taking was commenced. Germany, Italy, and Belgium 
would each afford materials for a similar work. 

He is indebted to M. VioUet-le-Duc of Paris for the 
following interesting letter on the subject of the Do- 
mestic Architecture of France in the fifteenth century, 
which affords so much information in a short space, 
and gives the result of so much experience and ob- 
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servation ia an impTetending fonn, that he cannot re- 
frain from giving it publicity here, although it may be 
considered somewhat out of place : — • 

"Paris, 31 Mara, 1859. 
"Chkb Mohbixub, 

" Voua savez que lea deux premiers tiers du it*, si^le ont 6te, chez 
DoUB, emplo}'^B & nouB battre tantot contra lei Bour^ignoua tantSt contre 
les Anglais, tantot contre Bou^uignons et Anglais r^unis, Les bourgeois 
des viUes, dans ces temps des ini»dres publiqnee, n'ont en ui le loiair, 
ni I'ai^ient nScessaire pom tebitir dea maiaona neaves. Ila avaient 
lenr af&ire de eonserver celles qui Icur restaient; auaei n'est-ce gu^re 
qu' b dater du idgne de Louis zi. que nous voyons des maisons neuves 
s'^lever dans les villee du nord et du centre de la France. C'eet k dire 
a partir de la 2*. moiti4 du xt*. ei^cle. 

" n existe encore i Cfaartrea quelqnea morceaux des maisons de cette 
^poque. II en existaient autres a Touis et h Angers. 

"Tous connaissez I'hotel de ville d'Orl^aus b&ti sons le rtgne de 
Charles vii. et qui pr^sente cette particularity curieuse d'une construc- 
tion du milien du xt*. si^cle dans laquelle on troure d^ja tous lea 
^l^mraits de I'architectOTe de notre Benaisaance d^relopp^ sous Louis 
xn. : c'est anjourd'hui le mus£e d'Orl^ans. 

" A Rouen beaucoup de maiaons de la fin du xv*. si^cle existent 
taieote, m£ua ces maisons sont fort mutiles. Cependant elles donnent 
une haute id£e de I'art appliquSe aux habitations de cette ^poque. 

"A Gallardon, snr I'ancienne ro&te de Chartres, il existait encore 
il 7 a quelques ann^es, dans la gnmde rue, une belle maison du xv*. 
si^le en bois ; je ne sals si elle est conserve aujourd'hul. 

" A S^ms, Bur ranoienne grande place, on voit encore deux joliea 
maiaona en bois du xr*. si^le (1470 environ). 

" A Paris nous poasSdons encore I'hotel de Sens, qui date du rdgne 
de Louis XI. mais fort mutil^. 

" A Beauvais, une grande parde de I'ancien £veoh£ (palais de justice 
■ujourd'hni) date de cette ^poque. 

" A Nerera, tous Toyez I'ancien palais des Dues, qui vient d'fitre 
restaur^ et qui date des demi^rea ann^es du xt*. si^cle. 

" Je n'ai pas beeoin de tous citer la maison de Jacques Cteur & 
Bourges qui doune un magnifique specimen de rarchitooture priv^e du 
milieu du xv*. si^e. 

" Dans le midi, 4 Cordes il existe encore dans la grande rue, dea 
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maisonstdu xr*. ndclp; on en trouTe dee re«tes A Saint AntoiuD, k 
Callus, k Caussade, ik Toulouse, & Alby. Mais tout cela est fort g&t4. 
Quelques restes assez ourieux it Moutferrand pr^ Clermont, au Fuy 
en V^lay, ik Ifsoire. • * * * 

" Tout ik TOUB oomme toujours si toub avez besoin de tuoi 
" Et mille omiti^i. 

" E. VlOLLBT-LE-DnC." 

In conclusion, the Editor can only hope that the pre- 
sent work will in some measure assist towards the at- 
tainment of his object, and that in future the remains 
of the houses of our ancestors will be as well looked 
after and as carefully studied as our ancient churches 
have recently been. Several of the fine structures en- 
graved in this work have actually been destroyed during 
its progress through the press: so marked and so dis- 
astrous in its results has been the general apa&y on the 
subject. He trusts that the rest may be spared, and that 
as monuments of our national history, if on no other 
grounds, we may hand them down in at least as perfect 
a state as we received them. He will hope, also, that 
the same improvement will take place in the erection 
of new houses and public buildings during the next 
twenty-five years that may be observed in the chiirches 
built during the last quarter of a century. 

The Tu&l, Oxford, 
Jdli 20, 1859. 
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Almshouse with ohapel, Sherborne, Dorset 

Plans of chapel and oratory, Beverstone Castle, Gloucestershire 

Section of ditto ...... 

Oriel window, Sherborne, Dorset 
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JeeuB College, Cambridge 
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South Wr&xball, Wiltehite 
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DOMESTIC AECHITECTURE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

The booses of the middle ages were always well 
adapted for the purposes for which they were intended, 
and so long as it was necessary to support a large body 
of retainers to defend the building, or to maintain the 
dignity of the femily, it would be difficult to contrive a 
more convenient arrangement than that which we find 
adopted by our ancestoi^ at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. 

This arrangement was not, however, the result of the 
working of any one powerful mind j it was not the de- 
sign of some one great architect who gave the key-note 
which other builders followed ; it was not even the work 
of one generation ; but it was the growth of centuries. 
Side by side with the gradual development of the civili- 
zation, wealth, and power of England, grew the domestic 
habitations of the country; in each age reflecting not 
only the manners and customs of the people, but the 
position and prosperity of the English as a nation : each 
progressive step in the gradual development of the style 
and plan, down to the time of which we are now treat- 
ing, is but an illustration to a page of history. 

This is most apparent in the Castle, properly so called. 
The small unfortified manor-houses of the earlier cen- 
turies retained, to a great extent, their original plan and 
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arrangements throughout; as also the border-towers, 
usually known by the name of Peles or Pele-towers, 
which, intended but for resisting encroachments, as long 
as they were necessary at all, so long were built in strict 
accordance with the object in view, and thus retained a 
military aspect to the last. Some of the houses in con- 
nection with monastic institutions, and houses in towns, 
would naturally fall beneath another category ; but the 
history of the plan of our English castles, which, after 
all, were but the dwelling-places of the principal land- 
owners in the kingdom, is much as follows : — 

First, we find the plain square keep-tower of the Nor- 
mans, protected both by moats and earth-work, and by 
the essential thickness of its own walls, defying every 
battering-ram and other engine of war. These moats 
and earth-works gradually gave place to walls of en- 
ceinte, or, at most, took the inferior position of only an 
outer line of defence. These walls, however, enclosed a 
much larger space than the old moat, leaving court-yards 
round the centre fortress ; and were provided with towers 
and bastions, in which probably, in times of peace, at 
least, the internal arrangements were far more of a do- 
mestic character than the military aspect of the exterior 
would lead one to suppose. Added to this, on the inner 
side of tiiis wall were erected sheds or other wooden 
buildings, accommodating the serfs and lower orders of 
domestics, while the bastion-towers were probably occu- 
pied by the officers or warders of the castle. This was 
the first step towards forming, or rather congregating, a 
household ; and these wooden buildings for a long time 
held their ground, partly because of the ease with which 
they were erected, and partly because, in the ease of an 
attack, their destruction was not of consequence, and 
they could easily be removed in those places where their 
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presence might have afforded facilities to the enemy for 
entering the castle. But in process of time the wood 
made way for stone, and different apartments were 
built along the line of the fortification wall, which were 
often inhabited by the owner of the castle himself, when 
fear of an approaching enemy did not deter him from 
consulting his own will and convenience. 

This arrangement brings us into the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and the next development may be 
said to consist in (he gathering together of these different 
chambers into ono whole, in some part of the ground 
within the fortification. In this block of buildings the 
hall was the chief feature ; and round the hall the other 
chambers, ofiices, &c., were grouped. Gradually divest 
the building of the military character, take away the 
wall of enceinte, and we find, with but few modifica- 
tions, the arrangement which existed down to the time 
of Elizabeth. 

To make our remarks better understood, we may, 
perhaps, take an example, — such a one as Kcnilworth, 
which is well known, and easy of access ; though, per- 
haps, few may have ever taken the trouble to examine the 
different changes in plan and extent which it has at dif- 
ferent periods undergone. It is also an important ex- 
ample, inasmuch as there is sufficient evidence to be de- 
rived from the documents which exist, scattered here and 
there, and treating of different periods, to fix the exact 
date to a great portion of the walls which renudn stand- 
ing to tell of its ancient splendour. 

In the centre we find the first type, which has been 
mentioned above, the large square tower. All traces of 
the early moat have, naturally, long been swept away, 
but it could not have been &r distant from this tower. 
From 1180 to 11S7 are entries for building and repairing 
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-walls and fortifications; but in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, from 1212 to 1216, very large sums 
were expended; one of these sums is especially men- 
tioned as being for the king's chamber and garderobe. 
This king's chamber remains, and is identified by the 
description; close to it are the two towers known as 
Lunn's Tower and the Water Tower, all on the line of 
the fortifications. Many buildings continued still, no 
doubt, of wood, on the inner side of the wall ; and al- 
though, perhaps, the retainers at this time may scarcely 
have increased at all, accommodation for them must have 
increased tenfold. 

Again we turn to Kenilworth for the third develop- 
ment, namely, the great hall, which, next to the old 
keep, still left standing throughout all the changes, is 
the great object of attraction there. Near to this can 
be traced the remains of many buildings of the same 
period, — the chapel, the kitchen, the cellara, and other 
rooms. The old thirteenth century buildings were left 
standing. They may have been used as servants' apart- 
ments, or as stables, but there is little doubt that 
the chief household took up its abode far away in 
the later group of which we have been speaking. Prom 
time to time also it seems clear that the walls of 
enceinte were extended, and a larger space thus en- 
closed. This development might easily be traced in 
other castles where the architecture of successive pe- 
riods appears ; and from the massive character of that 
Norman keep, the centre round which the later build- 
ings turned, we believe that there is no castle originally 
built in the twelfth century which does not to this day 
retain this keep within its walls of enceinte, and in al- 
most all cases as perfect as any of the other parts of the 
buildings. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
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throughout these periods the type of the newly-built castle 
seems to be nearly the same with that found in the gra- 
dually developed example. The principal buildings were 
mainly scattered along the whole wall of enceinte in the 
thirteenth century, and seem to be, as a rule, gathered 
up much more compactly together as we progress in the 
fourteenth ; gradually preparing, as it were, for the time 
when the waU of enceinte would be dismissed altogether. 

At the time, then, of which the volume before us 
treats, we find the house and castle, so to speak, com< 
bined, — the type of the castle gently dying out, the 
type of the domestic house breaking forth into exist- 
ence. The military character has not yet loft, and the 
civil is perhaps, to a great extent, made subordinate to 
it. "We open our volume upon a transitional state of 
plan, like as we find in the designs of Gothic archi- 
tecture a transitional period was clearly marked, as one 
style made way for another. 

"Warwick Castle is an excellent example of this tran- 
sition, and in remarkably perfect preservation; built 
partly at &e end of the fourteenth century, but not 
finished until the fifteenth. Externally it is a strong 
fortress, and before the use of gunpowder must have 
been almost impregnable. The walls of enceinte, with 
the towers, the battlements, the alnres behind them, the 
covered ways, the bastions carried upon corbels, with 
open intervals between them for throwing down stones 
or other missiles, and commonly known by the name of 
maehecoulis, are still so perfect that they might be used 
at any time, and the portcullis is still actually used, being 
let down every night, more perhaps to keep up a stately 
tradition than for actual use. Within these walls, and 
gathered up, as we have shewn, on one side, where the 
river protects it externally, is the dwelling-house, the 
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upper part of which, occupied by the family, is modern- 
ised according to the requirements of modem life, and 
affords a splendid suite of apartments, with a stately 
entrance-hall, still occasionally used as a dining-hall 
when the tenantry are assembled, or any large party. 
Beneath these are the servants' apartments, almost an 
equally fine suite in their way, and in a more original 
state, with their stone-vaulted ceilings, Gothic doorways 
and windows, the corridor or passage from one end to the 
other, with the kitchen, offices, and cellars opening out 
of it. (See the ground-plan.) Berkeley Castle is another 
fine example of the same period, almost equally perfect, 
but not exactly on the same plan, the buildings there 
forming two sides of a quadrangle, with the chapel at the 
angle. In both cases the hall, although an important 
feature, has ceased to have such a decided prominence ; 
there is a separate dining-room, and a withdrawing- 
room of considerable importance, and the bed-chambers 
are numerous. 

But during the fifteenth century the necessity of con- 
tinuing to support a large body of retainers ceased in 
many instances, and the castles were modified accord- 
ingly ; some built on one plan, and some on another, ac- 
cording to the wants of the owners. Again, the intro- 
duction of the use of gunpowder in warfare had rendered 
the old mode of fortification in a great degree useless, 
except to protect the house against any sudden attack of 
a party of marauders ; and the builders became gradually 
aware of the fact, so that the gatehouse and the walls, 
and battlements and towers, began to be considered more 
in the light of ornaments, and indications of state and 
grandeur, than as actually necessary for defence against 
an enemy, and the more palace-like character of the 
building was gradually developed. The more peaceful 
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and civilized state of the country also had its effect ; and 
notwithstanding the wars of the Eoses, England appears 
to have made more rapid progress in the peaceful arts 
during this century than any other country. In Thorn- 
bury Castle and Cowdray House, the fortifications appear 
to be intended more for show than for use ; in Hurat- 
monceux Castle, perhaps as much for one as the other. 

Before quitting the larger castles, an example should 
be mentioned which, while reflecting faithfully the pic- 
ture which has been drawn of the developed c^tle of 
the fourteenth century, underwent few material changes 
afterwards. The reason for this is evident. That peace 
which the rest of England enjoyed seems never to 
have exercised its civilizing influence over those parts 
where Alnwick Castle was situated ; and thus we find, 
from a survey of the time of Q,ueen Elizabeth, that 
the castle down to that date still retained the same 
militJry character which it possessed in earlier ages ; — 

" The keep or donjon, ae Clorkson calls it, formed a polygon, with a 
Goait-yard in the centre, which was encircled by seren round towers 
and one square tower, under which was the gateway. The approach 
was by a drawbridge over the moat, and on cither side in advance semi- 
octagonal towers, added by the second Lord Percy, about 1350, to the 
original square Norman tower. These semi-octagonal towers rise four 
stories high, and contain on the entrance-floor accommodation for a 
porter, and under the chamber, to the right, is a deep dungeon- 
prison, the only access to which is through the bottle-shaped ceiling by 
a trap In the floor, and there are loopholes in the walla. The outer 
face of the archway next the court conaiBts of a noble scries of Norman 
mouldings, carved with enrichments, and there were originally two 
oolamns with their capitals on each aide. Within the court, to the 
right, is a draw-well in the thickness of the wall, with three pointed 
arches, surmounted by one large dischaipng arch, forming a very pic- 
turesque object; beyond which is a doorway, leading into a vaulted 
chamber, called by Clarkson ' a fiiyre vaulte, which is the buttereye, 
in length xvii yards, in breadth vi.' Above this ' fayre vaulte' was 
the ball, approached by an external flight of steps, and over the hall 
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was Uie peculiar feature of two chambere. In the tover next that of 
the hall were contained the kitchen, BcollerieB, battery, larder, &c. 
The lord's and lady's lodging was over the gatehouse. 

" The other towers contained the acconuuodation for the houeehotd. 
They were all detached, except in one case, forming separaf* dwellings, 
united by curtain-walla for the purposes of defence. And again, to use 
Clarkson's own words, 'uppon the sayde lead ys a trimme walk and a 
fiiyre prospect.' ' There is raysed on the west side of the said don- 
jeone one lyttle square tower, called y* watcho tower, above the lead 
xiv yeard, wherein ys place for a watchman to be, and a beaken to be 
sett or hung.' 

"Between the constable's tower and the pastem tower was a brew- 
house, with all proper plant and fittings, and adjoining the postern 
tower a bakehouse ; and near to them two houses, one for a slaughter- 
house, the other for stores; and there was a chancery-house, and a 
wood-garth attached to the middle ward ; in feet, a complete series of 
domestic offices close in upon the keep. The keep itself was snrrounded 
by a deep moat, which was dry ; and the recent works have brought to 
light the retaining wall of the sloping ground next the keep-towers." 

Now this retaining of the military character being 
especially remarkable in border counties, or near the sea- 
coast, — in a word, in all disturbed districts, — it is not to 
be wondered at that in these parts, when new houses 
or castles were erected, they should have followed also 
rather the old and fortified plan than the modem de- 
velopment which had taken its place in the other parts 
of England. In Linlithgow Palace, Scotland, for in- 
stance, although the buildings towards the court are 
quite of a domestic character, yet on the exterior and in 
the gatehouse the embrasures for cannon, as well as the 
loopholes and machecoulis, shew that it was well calcu- 
lated to resist a siege for a considerable time. And it 
is according to the same principle that we find, especially 
in the north, the Border manor-house, or Pele-tower, 
biult in the fifteenth, or even sixteenth century, exactly 
after ih.% original; models which had existed &om the 
earliest times. 
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These peles, or tower-built houses fortified, may still 
be found in great numbers in Scotland and the border 
counties, and in Ireland. In Scotland they are frequently 
as late as the sixteenth century, built in close imitation 
of a Norman keep, and with a singular fondness for 
Norman ornaments, often very closely imitated, parti- 
cularly the billet and the cable. The most characteristic 
and best-preserved feature is generally the parapet, with 
its cornice, or corbel-table, or machecoulis, and water- 
spouts: these are generally very numerous, not more 
than six feet apart, and often made like stone cannons 
projecting from the cornice imder the battlement. The 
lower part of these peles is generally quite plain, and the 
original small windows, or loopholes, have commonly been 
replaced by larger modem windows. The tower of Kirk- 
Andrews-on-Eske, in Cumberland, is a fair average ex- 
ample, and shews the parapet and cornice, with the 
waterspouts, or gurgoyles, very distinctly. 

In Ireland these tower-houees are extremely numerous 
in all parts of the coiontiy : in some parts they are called 
the Irish towers, in others merely the towers : they were, 
in fact, the manor-houses throughout the middle ages. 
From the fighting character of the people, every house 
was obliged to be fortified, even the abbeys. These towers 
are usually despised by the local antiquaries, and passed 
over as imworthy of notice, but they are really very in- 
teresting. They are of all periods, from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the seventeenth, and generally in good preser- 
vation so far as the stone- work is concerned ; every scrap 
of wood has long been burnt. They are generally ex- 
tremely plain and rude, and the windows in the lower 
part mere loopholes, but at the top of each is the state 
apartment, which generally has some pretension to orna- 
ment and comfort, and every dwelling-room has a fire- 
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place and a garderobe. They differ from similar tower- 
houses in England and Scotland in several particulars, 
and have a distinct national character of their own. 
They almost always have bartizans projecting boldly 
out from the comers, carried on corbels forming macke- 
coulis. These towers continued to be the usual dwell- 
ing-houses of the gentry, whether English or Irish, until 
the seventeenth century, when Cromwell shewed that 
these ancient defences were of no use against gimpowder ; 
since which they have been deserted, but the walls and 
vaults left Htanding. 

But of the Manor-houses in the interior of England — 
houses scarcely aspiring to the name of castle, although 
often fortified to a considerable extent — a few words must 
be said. It is impossible, however, in them to discover 
the same development as in the castles ; the same rules 
and circumstances which governed their plans and de- 
signs from the earliest period of their existence appear 
to have influenced them now. We cannot discover, it is 
true, in the majority of instances, from the total absence 
of documents, the reasons for any particular design or 
plan ; we can only suppose generally that the chances of 
attack weighed with the builder in deciding between 
civU and military arrangement, although, in some cases, 
other circumstances must have influenced the plans ; for 
we sometimes flnd in the same district, and within a 
few miles of each other, one house bearing the stamp 
of the fortress, and another bearing that of the domestic 
mansion. 

Besides the peles of Scotland and the border counties, 
and the towers of Ireland, in the more peaceful districts 
of England many houses were also built after the &shbn 
of these towers. Square in plan and lofty, with turrets at 
the angles, machecoulia and battlements, and surrounded 
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by a moat, they were well calculated to resist any 
sadden attack of marauders^ but the large size. of the 
windows shews that they were not intended for eerious 
warfare. Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, is a 6ne ex- 
ample of this class of house : it is built of hrick, and 
is a very noble and commanding structure. Middleton 
Tower, Norfolk, is another good house of the same class, 
not 80 lofty nor so rich, with smaller windows and more 
calculated for defence, but also of brick, and belonging 
to the same type. 

In the peaceful districts the manor-houses, such as 
Great Chalfield and South Wraxall, in Wiltshire, are 
merely convenient dwelling-houses, with scarcely any 
attempt at fortifications ; as also Ockwells, in Berkshire, 
and numerous others of the same class. 

On the other hand, St. Donat's, on the borders of 
Wales, and therefore in a precarious, if not actually dis- 
turbed, district, ia strongly fortified, with its moat and 
gatehouses, and outer and inner hailey, although of quite 
as late, if not of later, date than the other examples men- 
tioned, and at the same time perfectly manorial in its 
character and purposes. 

In Wingfield manor-house, Derbyshire, the massive 
turrets for defending the passage from the outer bailey 
to the inner court shew an intention of serious de- 
fence, while the more ornamental work in the porch to 
the hall, and the chapel window in the inner court, shew 
that it was not thought probable that an enemy would 
penetrate to that part of the building. Compton Castle, 
Devonshire, is a singular mixture of the two ideas : the 
large size of the windows shews that domestic comfort 
was not neglected, and that no great danger was appre- 
hended ; on the other band, the parapets, and the num- 
ber of bartizans, or projections for defending the walls, 
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shew that it was intended to be able to resist any sud- 
den at^ck. 

Of Paesonage-hotjses the same remarks will apply as 
those on the manor-houses. They partook more of the 
civil ebaracter than of the military ; and as we have in 
this century many more examples, they assiune a greater 
importance than they have previously done. In them- 
selves, however, there is scarcely a sufl&cient distinction 
of character from other buildings of the period to de- 
'mand any notice in this introductory chapter. 

The old Eectory-house at Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, 
is a good example of a parsonage-house of this period, 
partaking of the character of a tower, with a vaulted 
lower chamber, turrets, at the angles, and a bartizan on 
one of them, while the wiadows are more of a domestic 
than of a warlike character. 

The Town-houses at this period, no doubt, as the 
wealth of the country increased, xmderwent great im- 
provement, but as fer as we can judge, wood was stUl the 
chief material used in building them : for this reason es- 
pecially we have few examples remaining ; and it is only 
to some of the imfrequented streets of Coventry and the 
Butcher-row at Shrewsbury, that we can turn to gain 
any idea of the architectural details generally of the 
town-houses. 

Boorways of the fifteenth and beginning of the six* 
teenth century, more especially of the Tudor era, have, 
however, been preserved in many of our older towns, 
of which a fine example remains in London-street, Nor- 
wich. Archways for horses to go into the court-yards, 
more frequently remain than the smaller doorways, and 
the spandrels are often ornamented with roses, or foli- 
age, or other characteristic ornament. In the interior 
of town-houses the old fireplaora are often preserved, 
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and 8omotimes other ancient features, when the front 
has been entirely modernised. 

In a large city like London many houses were, no 
doubt, built of stone; but partly from the ravaging 
eflfects of the Great Fire, and partly from the fbct 
that wealth and progress are the greatest enemies with 
which the student of antiquities has to contend, except- 
ing Crosby Hall, we have not a single example to refer 
to. The undergroimd warehouse of Gerard's Hall, en- 
graved in the second volume of this work, has, since 
the engraving was published, made way for a new 
street, and bmldings more in accordance with the en- 
lightened notions of the nineteenth century. There is 
little doubt that many a palace reared lofty walls on 
the banks of the Thames, where now nothing but coal- 
whar& and warehouses overshadow the bed of mud, but 
not a single stone, that we are aware of, remains to tell 
the tale. The sources, then, whence the information is 
to be derived are few and meagre. The hand of the 
painter in the illuminated romances of the period, and 
records scattered here and there, must suffice, — existing 
buildings throwing little light upon the subject. The 
town-houses, however, are so intimately connected with 
the general appearance and history of the " towns," that 
more about them will be found in another chapter. 

The developed type of the medieval mansion which we 
find existing in the fifteenth century, in its turn gave way 
to another, and, as many may consider, a more refined 
type. It would be beside the purpose in the present chap- 
ter to enter at any length upon the social position of the 
different classes of the people of England at the period ; 
hut in watching the change in the plans of bmldings, the 
antiquary must to some extent consider the causes. In 
this way history becomes the key to architecture. 
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The progress of commerce, the success of English 
arms, and the increasmg spirit of national enterprise, 
opened innumerable channels by which English society 
was enriched with luxuries, and purified by an acquaint- 
ance with the more refined manners of the continental 
nations. Glancing at the gorgeous illuminations with 
which the manuscripts of the fifteenth century are 
adorned, we are naturally struck with this evident fact. 

Moreover, the increase of luxury and comfort was not 
solely confined to the abodes of royalty, but documents 
illustrative of the domestic maimers of the humbler 
classes of society bear witness that the "hefd house" of 
the buigher, and the cottage home of the peasant, were 
alike rendered more cheerful by this national prosperity. 
Those luxuries which ia a former age were found only 
in the halls of kings, had now become common in the 
households of the middle classes. Neither the lord nor 
the iranklin now limited the requirements and elegancies 
of his home to the produce of his own estate. Merchant 
princes brought from over seas the riches and luxuries 
of those foreign countries, the names of which many of 
their fathers had only known in the romances of chivalry. 
India yielded her treasures, Alexandria her spices, Flan- 
ders and Brabant their warm cloth, and Arras the rich 
produce of her looms. 

At home the industrial arts had made rapid progress. 
The institution of guilds and fraternities among the trades 
diffused a spirit of emulation into the commercial and 
working classes. Labour became divided; the "mys- 
teries" of trade increased, and mechanics were no longer 
regarded as domestic servants. The sources whence we 
can readily obtain a clear insight into the every-day life 
of this century, if not numerous, are at least authentic. 
The gcmius of modem archseology has taught us to re-. 
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gard with attention many documents which for ages have 
been allowed to repose in Becurity. Old wills, letters, 
wardrohe accounts, and household rolls, are, in the hands 
of the antiquary, as the dry hones of a past social being, 
which by skilful comparison are capable of realizing to 
the mind a true picture of that life of which they afford 
evidence. 

Side by side with these we have the remains of the 
castles and mansions themselves, each illustrating the 
other: where the record fails, the structure often sup- 
plies its place, the style of architecture and the internal 
arrangements shewing the same social progress which 
tiie records would lead us to expect. 

The most prominent and distinctive feature in the 
medieval house was the importance of the Dining-ball. 
It was the chief room in the mansion, and on it the other 
buildings seemed mainly to depend, the offices and cham- 
ber being grouped around it. After the fifteenth cen- 
tury the great hall was almost lost. In it the lord of 
the manor had held his court ; there daily his vassals and 
serfs had joined at the one large table for their evening 
meal: and with the importance of this hall seemed to 
decline that state and grandeur which had hitherto sur- 
rounded the hereditary landowner. It may be inferred 
that at this time his position was not so high in the 
social scale of society as it had been ; rich and prosperous 
merchants were fest springing up in the now flourishing 
cities ; and thus there was little necessity for his support- 
ing the same state and dignity with which it had been 
the custom previously for those of his rank to surround 
themselves. 

Again, in the decline of the hall may be traced a 
change in the position of the lower classes of society. 
Before, more as serfs, his labourers were entirely de- 
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pendent on the lord of the manor for their food, and 
often shelter; but now they seem to have possessed 
homes for themselvM, and to be no longer under the 
necessity of seeking their meals at the board of the 
lordly mansion. We have already noticed the absence 
of the band of armed retainers, without which the house- 
hold of a castle was incomplete ; and part of this band 
always accompanied their master in the event of a visit 
to a neighbouriDg lord. Thus we see that at the meals, 
when it was the custom for all to assemble together, the 
large hall was soon fiUed. But when the vassals and 
serfe dined at their own houses, when the household 
consisted but of a few retainers, and when, perhaps, from 
the better accommodation provided by inns and hostel- 
ries, it was not often incumbent upon the owner of a 
castle to entertain any large body of visitors, the hall at 
meal-time would but present empty benches ; and so by 
degrees it was diminished in size, and brought more into 
accordance with the requirements of the proprietor. 

Added to this, the necessity for a large number of 
dependants had ceased, in consequence of the rise of 
traders, shopkeepers, and independent workmen, in other 
words, that large portion of the population which we 
imderstand by the name of the "middle classes." It is 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that we trace 
the rise of this class, and the emerging of the great 
body of the people from serfdom to a state of compara- 
tive affluence and political importance. From the house- 
hold accounts of that period we discover that many of 
those duties which in the preceding age were fulfilled 
by domestics, were now performed by traders. Carpenters, 
upholsterers, tailors, brewers, and bakers, usually formed 
part of the royal and baronial establishments of the thir- 
teenth century. But with the increase of refinement 
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and the progress of the domestic arts, these occupations 
ceased to be regarded as household duties. It is inter- 
esting to trace the cause of this change, and to watch 
the operation of those events which led to the gradiial 
rise of the trading class. 

It ie well known that during the middle ages a great 
portion of the people existed in a state of vassalage. The 
stalwart body of English peasantry were slaves, and 
were so absolutely the property of their lord, that they 
were bought and sold as the live-stock of an estate. We 
might produce many instances from ancient records, did 
the question admit of doubt. Walter de Beauchamp, in 
the reign of Henry in., in granting certain land, con- 
veyed with it "Richard and all his offspring';" and in 
13U Boger Felton assigned certain lands with all the 
8er& thereon, their chattels and progeny". The miseries 
and poverty of these poor serfs is evident from the tes- 
timony of ancient annalists. They were taxed and im- 
prisoned without mercy. Gradually and by slow degrees, 
however, they acquired some few privileges. The ancient 
custom of extorting from the serf the largest possible 
amount of manual labour, became from many caiises 
partially relinquished for a stated tax in money. 

The Norman baron was often the lord of several do- 
mains ; he had castles and estates in many counties of 
England, all crowded with dependent serfe. It was fre- 
quently the case that the baron took up his abode in one 
of his castles, and there remained until he had consumed 
the fat of the land, and drained all vestiges of riches from 
his vassals. Power was dfi the side of the lord, the serf had 
no appeal. Having exhausted one domain, the lord would 
take up his abode at another, thus continually moving 
to collect his revenues in kind. This course was attended 

' Mkdoi, FomnL Angl., p. 188. ' Ibii, p, 816. 
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with many iuconTeniences ; the baron might possess 
estates on which he did not care to reside, and thus the 
personal services which his serfs were bound to render, 
being unrequired, produced no absolute benefit. But by 
the substitution of a tax in money the revenue could be 
collected by his bailiff, and transmitted to him to any 
part at which, he pleased to reside. This custom, with- 
out abolishing slavery, Berved greatly to modify it. It 
gave to the serf an independence in the pursuit of his 
calling; he could amass wealth, and although always 
liable to the rapacity of his lord, the possession of riches 
led to a great improvement in his social condition. It 
infused a spirit of emulation into trade, and developed 
the industrial talents of the people. 

But this adTancement of the commonalty was a work 
of time, and the social and domestic condition of the 
peasantry and trading classes for many ages appears to 
have been at the lowest ebb. National vices helped to 
retard their progress, and to render their homes barren 
of all comfort and refinement, making their condition for 
the moment little better, and in many cases worse, than 
when subject to serfdom they were dependent for their 
accommodation upon the will of their lord. 

Chiefly, however, the decreased size of the hall was 
owing to the increased importance of other rooms in the 
house. At this time, there is little doubt, a considerable 
advance was made in- the social, as well as in the moral, 
condition of the English as a nation. The hall, even where 
it existed, was now no longer employed at night as a 
general sleeping apartment, as had been the custom pre- 
viously°. Chambers and dormitories were more plentifully 

* Tbefollowingeitract&om theBoIb place at tlut time, bnt it had began long 
in the time of Henry Tin. will illm- before: — 
trate the rapid cbange which waa taking " Makyng not only of a new wyndow 
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provided, and at the same time, the old solar was much 
enlarged, to which the ladies withdrew after dinner ; the 
withdrawing-room, even in those days, assuming an im- 
portance scarcely inferior to that which we find attached 
to it in our own. The offices, perhaps, occupied nearly * 
the same space as before, although they were ordinarily 
called upon to afford smaller supplies. 

When, therefore, the drawing-room was enlarged, and 
other similar rooms probably added, such as a study for 
the lord, after the same manner as the boudoir for the 
lady; when the kitchen and offices generally occupied 
the greater part of the lower story of the house, instead 
of being erected apart, and when, above all, the number 
of the sleeping apartments was so considerably enlarged 
— ^we can easily understand that little room in proportion 
was left for that large hall which hitherto had been the 
boast of the country mansion. 

It is true that large halls are found even in the Eliza- 
bethan period, but they are then rather the exception 
than the rule, and seldom do they occupy such a dispro- 
portionate space in regard to the rest of the house as 
they previously had done. When some landowner had 
many friends or relations to live with him, or thought it 
necessary to support a certain degree of state and dig- 
nity, he buQt a large dining-chamber ; but though the 

fbr the kjmgci chunbeT of Pre«ence rtabil, and malyng of a new tteet bj 

bnt alw flsmyng and fynjglijng of the butte in the kyn^ gardyn and 

ig new partj^oni wythin the gahuy, bredcjng doime of a paitjdoB in the 

makjng of a iiewe party NOn in the qnens vardefobe, workynge also Id the 

great chamber were the kyngea wards- new roakyng of a harber for the kjnge* 

robe of bedde and alio new m*k;nge of grace to djne and sope in, and makTi^ 

a greitt long shed in the ntter coart of a nen seat in the kynge* gardpi and 

wyth vij new partj(nonB in it for offycon nakyng also of tabnlk, BbmiH, treetelli 

to \je in, workyng in ye newe plankynf and cobenae." — Eitrart fhint the Ac- 

of the qnena itahnl and repajTTtig and connta of the Snrreyor General, U Hen. 

mendjng of all the planke in the kyngea Tin. HS. Additional, 10,109. 
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form was kept, the spirit and meaning of the old hall 
was lost. 

We in these days find it difficult to picture to our- 
selves such a remnant of the old feudal times. We can- 
not bring before our mind the scene of a large household 
assembled together at the one common meal, the ser- 
vanta in the body of the hall, the master and his guests 
on the dais. 

The nearest approach to the arrangement which ve 
have described ia to be found in the college-halls of our 
two Universities, which are left standing to us by the 
bounty of our ancestors as memorials of past manners 
and customs. In the hall, for instance, of William of 
Wykeham, as well in Winchester as in New College, is 
exhibited the perfect type : at one end the dais, on which 
was the high table, (called so to this day,) where the 
warden and senior fellows dined, while the juniors and 
scholars took up their position in the body of the hall. 
In other colleges it is the same — it was so in the first 
endowed colleges of Balliol and Merton, in Oxford ; and 
such a hall has been built, within a few years, after the 
ancient model, in Pembroke College, in the same Uni- 
versity. But these collegiate halls are, to a great extent, 
but large chambers arranged simply for the convenience of 
a large society presided over by superiors, and taking their 
origin, as is clear, in the earlier monastic institutions. It 
is true that a close similarity of plan existed in both, but 
there was a great principle which guided the arrange- 
ment of the feudal hall, and which was wanting in the 
other. The spirit of that hall has passed away with the 
system which gave it birth, never, perhaps, to be again 
revived. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, as in the 
fourteenth, the Houses of the peasantry were hovels of 
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poverty and filth, and the villagos were mere clusters of 
mud-built huts, covered with reeds or straw. They had 
no second room, and the single apartment served as a 
chamber in which all the family slept promiscuously, a 
circnmatance which the Norman trouvere did not forget 
to make the subject of many a licentious jest. Longland, 
in " Piers the Plowman's Crede," gives us an uninviting 
description of a peasant's home'. The dank smoke from 
the turf fire could find no vent but through the window 
holes and the chinks of the door, and we are not sur- 
prised that the Plowman should complain that the 

" Smoke uid nnotlire Bmjt in bis e;en." 

The furniture of a medieval cottage was miserably scanty 
— a cupboard,. a bench, and a few woodea platters and 
utensils for cooking, generally completed the household- 
stuff of the labouring man. His food was of the coarsest 
description, and he bitterly experienced the hardships of 
his condition in those times of scarcity and famine which 
so frequently occurred during the middle ages. The 
following lines from the " Nunns Priests Tale," will help 
us to form an idea of the domestic state of the lower 
classes in the fourteenth century. Chaucer is describing 
the lot of the widow : — 

** Three large soiree abe hnd, and no mo; 
Three kiiM^ and eke a iheep, that highte malle. 
Foil «ooty wai hire bonre, and eke hire halle, 
In whiche she ete many a ilender mele. 
Of poinant aance, ne linei* ehe never a dele. 
No deintee morsel passed thnmghe hire throta ; 
Hire diete was accordant to hire cote." — L 14,S36. 

In the fifteenth century there was a slight improve- 
ment ; the cottages were somewhat increased in size, but 

' The Iriih cablna of the preoent day ctumnej.etack, and tbey are commonl j 

Me often very much tbe same ns here bnilt of stone, at leut in man; parte of 

deaoihed, hut they more commonly con- tbe conntiy whtro atone Is abundant. 
Mt of two rooms separated by a large 
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gradually and slowly. That we have hardly any remains 
of the humble habitations of this period is not surprising, 
as at best the material was wood. We meet with many 
small buildings, or remains of larger erections, now in- 
habited by the agricultural labourer, but in nearly all 
cases it will be found that the houses had originally been 
tenanted by tiiose whose social position was for higher. 

The timber-houses of the fifteenth century in the 
villages of Kent and some other parts are often little 
more than cottages. The house at Wingham, of which 
we give a view, is of rather higher pretensions, having 
an upper story overhanging, as usual, and an ornamented 
barge-board, and yet it is hardly large enough to have 
been a ferm-house. It may be considered as a successor 
to the fisherman's house at Meare, in Somersetshire, de- 
scribed in our last volume. 

The Mateeiais employed for building houses in the 
middle ages were always those which were cheapest 
and came most readily to hand ; no money was spent in 
bringing materials from a distance. In those districts 
where stone was abundant it was employed in prefer- 
ence, and when it happened to be of good quality, as in 
great part of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, the houses have come down to us in fine preser- 
vation, and are perhaps our best examples. In other 
districts, where no stone is to be had, and Brick is the 
material of the country, as in the Eastern counties, 
we have very fine mansions of brick-work of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, whatever may have been 
the case at an earlier period. It is probable, indeed, 
that brick was never entirely disused from the time of 
the Eomans downwards; but however that may have 
been, there is no dispute about the period we are now 
treating of. Norfolk and Suffolk abound with fine 
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brick mansions of the time of Henry TU. and Henry 
Till., many of them in very perfect preseryation, and the 
brick-work is made 80 ornamental that it may well be 
considered as competing with- stone. Such houses as 
Compton Winyates, Warwickshire; Tattershall Castle, 
Lincolnshire ; Ijayer Mamey, Essex ; Weston Hall, Suf- 
folk, may well challenge comparison with any others of 
the same period, whatever the material may be. By 
using bricks of different colours also, and arranging 
them in patterns, a very happy effect is often produced, 
as at Layer Mamey, and in the gatehouse of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Sutton Place, near Guildford, in 
Surrey, is a very rich example of moulded brick-work, 
or terra-cotta, the dressings, and mouldings, and miiUions 
being of a hard white brick, while the walls are of red 
brick, with patterns in black. 

In the chalk districts the houses are frequently faced 
with flints, cut, and trimmed, and arranged with great 
skill and effect, of which there are fine examples at 
Norwich and Sandwich, and many others iu different 
parts of Kent and Sussex. 

In Ireland, where stone is very abundant and very 
hard, the houses are ail built of tlmt material, generally 
in its rough state, especially in the earlier houses, but 
in the fifteenth century they are frequently of cut stone. 

TiHBEE houses £ind half-timber * houses of this period 
are to be found everywhere, more or less perfect. Even 
where other materials were abundant, wood was so much 
more convenient, especially when a building was wanted 
to be erected in a hurry, that it was continually em- 
ployed. It was shewn in a former volume how general 

* Ljdgate writ«e ; — la the Bomence of *"""^'" WH read : — 

" Bo tqullj of lymtm and of (tone, " Betwana > fonaC and ■ oilU, 

Here hooili irara nlaed eofilch on," He toait » chapoll of itoa and tic." 

Xa. Btf., IS D, Tl., fa. IS. b. Wtbtr-i Kelrical Jim., 111. p. 3«. 
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the use of wooden houses was even in London in the 
middle ages, and notwithstanding the danger from fire, 
hundreds of wooden houses still remain ; and in country 
places timber houses are perhaps more common still than 
those of any other material. But the builders and archi- 
tects of the fifteenth century knew how to make good 
use of their materials ; and their timber houses are often 
as picturesque and effective as any others ; such houses 
as Agecroft Hall, Lancashire, and the timber haUs of 
Cheshire, are iamiliar to every one as &Tourite subjects 
for the artist's pencil. 

The custom of making the upper stories of a house 
overhang the lower part was usual in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, both in town and in country houses. Sometimes this 
projecting upper story is carried upon an open arcade of 
wooden arches, forming a sort of cloister, as at Waltbam, 
Essex. Li other instances it is boldly, corbelled out,' 
as at Tamworth, and "Wingham, Kent ; and this occurs 
equally in towns : there are good examples in a genu- 
ine state in St. Mildred's, Canterbury, and Harrietsham, 
Kent. The timbers in the fronts of tbese wooden houses 
were often made very ornamental by panelling, either 
entirely carved on wood, of which there is a very rich 
example at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, or the spaces be- 
between the timbers are filled with plaster', and the 
timbers left slightly projecting, and often painted black 
and white for effect, as is the general custom in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

' A boUding aceoe U repraaonted in a The medievaJ cement and mortar wu 

MS. or tbi* centarj, in which the work- remarkable fbr its durable qoalitiea, ai 

men are miiiog mortar, and canj'wg it an old poet aays ; — 

in bncketa to the moaons. One ii plas- " The morUr ia miked n wcl, 
t«ri)ig the <nif»i« of the walla of a tower 
with a troweL MS. UarL 2,278, fo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TOWHS AND TOWN HOUSES. 

No great distinctiou can be drawn between the towns 
of the fifteenth century and those of the two previous cen- 
turies described in the second volume of this work (pp. 
153 — 194). New towns were not required, a sufficient 
number being already provided; and although very 
many houses were rebuilt, they were for the most part 
on the same sites. The fortifications were still neces- 
sary, and these prevented, in a great degree, the enlarge- 
ment of the towns by the throwing out of suburbs; 
although, &om the increase of population, the old towns 
became more and more crowded, and the people were 
aoxioos to enlarge them, which they did rapidly in the 
following century, when leave was given to destroy the 
fortifications or outworks beyond them. Very few towns 
in England have retained their walls: York, Chester, 
and Conway are perhaps the most perfect, but in a great 
number of instances portions of the walls remain, and in 
still more the plan, and the names of the streets close 
within the wall for the purpose of manning it. 

At first only houses of sufficient importance to be able to 
be fortified separately were built outside the walls. Even 
those colleges which were outside the city walls at Oxford 
were fortified : the embattled wall, with its bastions, en- 
closing the college and its grounds, still exists at Mag- 
dalen College as built in the fifteenth century, of which 
the builder's accounts are preserved in the college. The 
Tower of London is a miniature town in itself, with its 
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Korman keep, its walls of enceinte, its gate-houses, its 
courts or baileys, and streets ; but it is more properly 
a castle, which has been greatly filled up with subse- 
quent buildings. This, however, gives a good idea of 
the process which was going on in many towns silently 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : as wealth 
and population increased, the whole available space was 
gradually built over ; even the market-place, which ori- 
ginally formed an important feature in the centre of 
each town, was very much encroached upon, and some- 
times quite lost. 

The internal arrangement and plan continued the same 
as before. In most cases the four principal streets meet in 
tiie centre of the town, in the market-place, where are 
situated the town-ball and the market-cross. The former 
have in almost all instances in England been rebuilt, but 
many very fine town-halls of this period remain on the 
Continent, more especially in the Low Countries, as at 
Bruges, Ghent, Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, &c. Sin- 
gularly enough, the market-crosses have more often been 
preserved in England, and we have many very fine ones 
remaining of this period, as at Malmesbiuy, Castle Combe, 
Chichester, Leighton-Buzzard, Winchester, and Bristol'. 
A series of engravings of them is given in the first volume 
of Britten's " Architectural Antiquities," and a complete 
set of them has been promised by Mr. Le Keux. Some of 
these market-crosses were carried upon arches and vaults, 
with a sufficient space under them for a butter 'market. In 

■ Ther« wa» the croes at Banbarf , west part a » large area invinmed vith 

for uirt>Dce,in the centre at the Hor«e- meotl;goodbiiililiiigea,liavuige>goodlj 

fur, wluch gave rue to our Dtuter; crosse with maoj degreei (itepa) abont 

rhyme of it. In tbia area ii kept eyerj Tbursdaj 

" RU« a-eookhofie lo BiBbni7 oro*." a verj celebrate markett. There rna- 

Iieland, in describing " the tkjreat neth throQgh this area a purle of freah 

■treete" of that town, says, "In the water." 
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some instances there is a fountain or reservoir of water, 
as at Lincoln ; but fountains were never common in Eng- 
land, There were wells and cisterns for the supply of 
water, but these do not appear tb have been often made 
into ornamental structores until a later period. One 
was erected in Oxford so late as the time of James i. by 
Otho Nicholson, and water to supply it was conveyed by 
pipes from Hinckaey-hill, a distance of about two miles, 
where the small buUding for the conduit-head still re- 
mains. The conduit itself was removed about the end 
of the last century to Nuneham-park from its original 
position at Carfax, where the four streets meet, and 
where it must have been a considerable obstruction to 
the traffic when the market-place was built over: this 
must have occupied originally a considerable space, with 
St. Martin's Church in the north-west comer, and the old 
Town-hall in the south-east ; the present Town-hall was 
bmlt in front of the old one. The plan of Oxford has 
been already mentioned in our second volume as being 
that of the old Roman town, with the four ways meeting 
in the centre, where was the market-place. The gates 
are all now destroyed, but their sites are well known, 
and portions of the walls remain, especially the portion 
rebuilt by "William of Wykeham, which is a very fine 
example of the walls of a town of the period. 

Any nobleman's house, or monastery, or other esta- 
blishment of importance, had its own separate forti- 
fications in addition to those of the town ; many of the 
cathedral closes still have their walls of enceinte, and 
their gate-houses remaining, aa at Wells, Salisbury, 
and Canterbury : the bishop's palace also had its sepa- 
rate wall, and gate-house, and moat, as at Wells. Many 
noblemen's houses in London were fortified ; of these, 
nothing now remains but the names, unless Northum- 
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berland House may be considered as a representation of 
the old type, being probably rebuilt on the old founda- 
tions. The houses of the merchant princes vied with 
those of the nobles, but do not appear to have been gene- 
rally fortified. Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate-street, Lon- 
don, is a very fine and perfect example, now threatened 
with destruction. The hall of John Halle at Salisbury 
shews that these merchant princes were not confined to 
London ; it is as fine a hall as any nobleman's house of 
the period could exhibit. The guild-halls or club-houses 
of the fifteenth century were an important feature in the 
towns of that time. These were often converted into 
town-haUs when the guilds were abolished by Henry 
Till., as at CoTentry and at Boston. St. Mary's Hall at 
Coventry is one of the most perfect town houses of the 
middle of the fifteenth century that we have remaining : 
every part is perfect ; the gate-house, the cellars, the kit- 
chen, the offices, the chambers, as well as the fine hall. 

Kany of the town walls and gates were rebuilt in this 
century, sometimes merely because the old ones were 
dilapidated, in other instances, as in I^ondon, for the pur- 
pose of enlargement. There were usually four principal 
gates at the extremities of the four principal streets, and 
many of the city gate-houses of this period have been 
preserved, as at Winchester, Southampton, Warwick, and 
Bristol ; and many more have been destroyed within the 
last century, their sites being sometimes marked by 
their names only, aa Ludgate, Bishopsgate, Billingsgate, 
and Aldgate^ 

^ Lel&nd, in detctibing Baoborj, or Ukeljbood, that ever the towne was 

nj8,"ThereUanotherra;restreetfrom diched or walled." lliese gnt«a were 

•onth to north ; and at each end of this bnUt onlj fbr collecting tolla, w by 

street is a stone gate. There be also in UienuelreB thej would have been of 

the towne other gatei beudci tliese. little use for defence. 
Yet il there neither any certune token 
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The prinoipal streeta were generalty of a tolerable 
width, but the minor ones extremely narrow, and the 
hooses, overhanging in successire stories, must some- 
times have nearly met at the top; but this custom 
seems to have been carried further in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than in the fifteenth. These over- 
hanging houses were necessarily of timber to a great 
extent, though instances do occur of stone fronts upon 
projecting beams^ as at Sherborne, Dorsetshire; bat in 
these cases the projection is comparatively slight. The 
lower story, or ground floor, is often of stone or brick, 
while the upper stories are of wood, as at Norton St. 
Philips, on the borders of Somersetshire and Wiltshire ; 
the ground floor is often half underground, and protected 
by a vault, as in the previous century. The timber houses 
of this century have sometimes a very moderate pro- 
jection, as at Canterbury, and in the Butcher-row at 
Shrewsbury : the upper projecting story is probably a 
later addition. The beautiful timber houses and hos- 
pitals of Coventry belong chiefly to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as in most other towns : at Weo- 
bley, Herefordshire, there are a few of the fifteenth; 
the very beautiftd and perfect one at Bishops-Cannings, 
Wiltshire, is probably of the sixteenth. 

One very characteristic and ornamental feature of the 
timber houses in towns is the comer-post, which is en- 
riched in various ways, fi:«quently panelled, of which 
there is a good example in the churchyard of St. Peter's, 
Derby, the stem of which has a sort of fluted panelling, 
with a moulded base, and a capital with a row of Tudor 
flowers ; the spMidrel of the arch is carved with a sort of 
diaper pattern. At Great Chesterford, Essex, is a good 
one of remarkably square character, each fece hollowed 
out, and the hollows filled at intervals with the square- 
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leayed flower ; the capital is also of square panels, en- 
riched with foliage. At Salisbury is another very rich 
example, with panelling and mouldings with flowers, and 
the spandrels filled with flowing patterns ; having, at first 
eight, an earlier look, but not really anterior to the time 
of Henry tii. At Bury St. Edmunds is a very curious 
example. Those in the Butcher-row at Shrewsbury are 
panelled only. In Northgate-street, Gloucester, is a re- 
markably rich one, with a figure of an angel in a niche, 
and smaller niches for other images by the side of it, 
the canopies richly carved with crockets and finials. 
Similar images in niches at the comers of streets are 
still common on the Continent, and were doubtless equally 
BO in England before the Reformation, though they have 
been very generally destroyed, having been abused for 
superstitious uses. 

The doorways of timber houses in towns were often 
richly ornamented with panelled or moulded doorposts, 
some with, others without capitals and bases, and spurs 
on each side supporting the overhanging upper story ; of 
which there are good examples at Weobley, Hereford- 
shire, a decayed town, fiiU of good old timber houses, 
and Sherborne, Dorsetshire, which is also rich in old 
houses both of wood and stone. York was formerly 
celebrated for its rich timber houses, and though a large 
part of them have been destroyed within the last few 
years, there are still many remaining, the doorways and 
spurs of which are particularly fine. Some of these 
appear to have been the foot entrances to courts which 
were in common to several houses. They are chiefly 
remarkable from the enormous length of the spurs form- 
ing the two sides of the entrance, and supporting the 
projecting story, or rather supporting a projection be- 
yond that projecting story. This taste in York eon- 
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tinned until late in the fifteenth century, and the spurs 
were then very richly carved. • 

Besides the comer-posts and doorways, the windows 
are also frequently enriched with mouldings and panel- 
ling, as at Saffron Walden, Essex, and the whole front 
of the house is often a continued series of panelling ; 
sometimes plain, as at St. Mary le Wigford, Lincoln, and 
Tamworth, Staffordshire; in other ii^tances the panel- 
ling is richly carved, of which a good example remains 
in a portion of a house in Eastgate-street, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and another fine one at Bunster, Somersetshire, 
The front of a house in the market-place at iN'ewark is 
a mixture of timber and ornamental plaster, with a long 
series of niches and figures in plaster inserted in wooden 
panels ; such examples are rare in England, though found 
in houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of the 
Flamboyant style in Fiance, as at Caen and Morlaix, 
and in Germany, as at Halberstadt and Brunswick. The 
upper part of this house at Newark afibrds also a good 
example of the long gallery, which became usual in the 
time of Elizabeth, but occurs also frequently in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, as in the old hall of the 
De Burghs at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and is com- 
mon in the time of Henry vni. 

The frvnts of stone houses in towns were also fre- 
quently enriched with panelling over the whole surface 
of the wall, as iu Colston's house in SmaU-street, Bristol, 
where the principal front towards the court is so orna- 
mented. In London the great fire destroyed nearly every 
vestige of the houses of the middle ages; the Guild- 
hall, being of stone, escaped its ravages; and Crosby 
Hall, being without the walls, and at that time a de- 
tached building, was not exposed to it. This was built 
about 1470, by Sir John Crosby, one of the merchant 
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princes of his day, and affords ub a noble example of 
the manBions of that period, although only the hall and 
a ehamber adjoining hare been preserved. The hall is 
one of the finest and most perfect that we have remain- 
ing ; it has a very rich timber roof, and a bay window 
with a groined vault. The whole has been restored 
within a few years, but the original character is less 
damaged than is usually the case under that misnamed 
process. A fine set of engravings of this hall is given 
by Britton in the fourth volume of his " Architectural 
Antiquities." 

Of the numerous other mansions with which London 
was adorned in the fifteenth century, we have now the 
names only to mark the sites, and these for the most 
part outside the walls, especially along the north bank 
of the Thames westward of the Temple. We may thus 
trace the sites of the once beautiful gardens and man- 
sions of the Earls of Essex, Arundel, and Surrey, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Somerset ; beyond which we arrive 
at the Savoy Palace, the remains of which were de- 
stroyed in 1816 to make an opening to Waterloo-bridge, 
with the exception of the chapel of the palace, which, 
having been made parochial, has been preserved, and has 
a remarkably rich ceiling of the time of Henry vm., 
worthy of more attention than it usually receives. Near 
this was the seat of the Duke of Eeaufort ; and beyond 
this those of the Earl of Craven, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the Duke of Northumberland; this last, al- 
though rebuilt at a later period, is still continued as 
the town residence of the Duke, and preserves much of 
its medieval grandeur and dignity. We now arrive at 
the royal palaces of Whitehall and Westminster. 

Whitehall was entirely rebuilt by Charles i. Of the 
palace of Westminster nothing remains but the great 
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hall : of thifl the walls belong to the Norman period, but 
raised, and the character entirely altered, in the time of 
Bichard u., when the present magnificent roof was put 
on; which Btill retains much of its original character, 
although one end has been destroyed to make way for 
Bir CWles Barry's improvements, and the louvre had 
been previously restored by Smirke. 

To return to the more humble dwelling of the citi- 
zens and shop-keepers. These were, as has been said, 
chiefly of wood, and therefore have frequently disap- 
peared ; but in some parts of the country they are still 
frequently to be met with, as at Tamworth, Coventry, 
and "Weobley. A timber house in St. Mildred's, Canter- 
bury, is a fail example of a small tradesman's house of 
this period. In many towns on the Continent whole 
streets have been preserved of these wooden houses of 
the fifteenth century, as at Nuremberg, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Halberstadt, and Quedlingburgh, and several other 
towns in the north of Qermany. 

In all large cities some place was set apart as the 
recognised abode of thieves and other bad characters, and 
there were usually certain privileges of sanctuary belong- 
ing to it. In Paris it was called the Gour des Miracles'. 
The Jews also inhabited a separate quarter, and to a 
great extent still continue to do so, as about Hounds- 
ditch in London: at Frankfort-on-the- Maine the Jews' 
quarter is remarkable, the houses having been rebuilt in 
a regular street in the sixteenth century, and remain 
nearly intact. 

Each shop was distinguished by a sign' hanging from 

* Ssimd, HUtoire et EechercAti det tator." Tboie of Puna In the flfteentb 
J»liquiiit ia la ViQe d» Pari*, vd. i. century are ennmersted in ■ little tract 
pp. 510, 511. pnbliibed among the notM to the Itj/i- 

* There {i a lety >mnaing paper on Urwi Mittf* du gtmuiinu Siicle, (Parii, 
tbe <M KgOM at London In the « Spec- 1837, Sto.,) voL i. pp. S60— 376. 
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a pole, whicli must have been a great obstruction, but at 
tbe same time extremely picturesque, as may be bocq in 
many illuminations in manuscripts of this period. A 
few of these signs have been retained by pariiicular 
trades; for instance, the barber's pole and basin may 
still be often seen in the back streets ; though the basin 
is &st disappearing in England, it is still usual in 
France. The pawnbrokers continue to use the three 
golden balls, and sometimes the chequers, or money- 
changer's board. The bush, as the mark of a house of 
refreshment, may still be met with, though English 
landlords seem to be generally of opinion that their 
liquor is so good that it " needs no bush." In Brittany 
and other parts of France^ where a small public-house is 
called a bouchon, this custom is still usual. Formerly 
every trade had its well-known signs, and several trades 
had a separate street or dislxiot assigned to each, as 
the leather-sellers in Leather-lane, the corn-dealers in 
Comhill, &c. 

In the principal streets there were shops for tie dis- 
play of goods, but these had not become common. In 
general there were store-rooms only, and the chief oppor- 
tunity for displaying the goods was at the fairs, when 
the principal trade was carried on. The store-rooms 
were iwually half underground, as in the previous cen- 
tury, (see vol. ii. p. 185,) and were stiU vaulted with 
stone, whether the upper structure was of wood or not. 

The bedroom was sometimes at the back of the shop, 
more often in the upper chambers. The room on the 
first floor over the store-room was called the solar, and 
was the chief dwelling-room of the femily of the mer- 
chant. There were also store-rooms in the roo^ chiefly 
for com and other provisions, which was hoisted up by 
means of a crane, the penthouse for which often remains, 
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and has a picturesque effect. On the Continent these 
store-rooms in the roof, with their cranes, are still in 
common use. This formed the whole of the front of the 
building, as the erections were seldom of more than two 
stories high. 

The kitchens of houses in the suburbs of London are 
built very much after the same fashion, half under 
ground ; and in the same manner the principal floor, or 
solar, was commonly approached by an external flight of 
steps. There are several small houses on this plan re- 
maining perfect at Kidwelly, in South Wales, and at 
Winchelsea; and a number of the cellars at Chester, 
where the upper part, having been of wood, has been 
destroyed by fire. Possibly the celebrated Hows owe 
their origin to this circumstance : in rebuilding the town 
after a great fire, it was found more convenient to make 
a footway and a sort of bazaar for shops upon the top of 
the vaults of the collars, and by taking a passage out of 
the solars, than in the narrow roadway below, where the 
cellars would not generally make convenient shops; 
though some of them have lately been converted into 
show rooms, llie cellars of houses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury remain in almost aU old towns : there are several 
in Oxford, Shrewsbury, &c. 

When the houses were of brick or stone, the street 
front did not overhang, hut was carried up straight, and 
ornamented with panelling, as in the house in Small- 
street, Bristol, the inns at Glastonbury, and Sherborne 
and Grantham. When the material was wood, the upper 
story projected on corbels, but to a moderate extent; 
the custom of building lofty houses of wood with each 
successive story projecting one over the other, until in 
the narrow streets the upper windows almost meet, be- 
longs, as we have said, to a later period, generally 
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to the time of Elizabeth and James i. A few instances 
remain of shops of the fifteenth century; perhaps the 
most perfect is the Butcher- row at Shrewsbury; but 
in general, the increase of wealth in England has swept 
them away, and we must seek in other countriea for 
good examples: they abound in Brittany, and many 
other parts of France. In England, the general custom 
of haying cellars such as we have described must have 
interfered with anything like shops, excepting in the 
market-places and rows specially built for that purpose. 
There was a butcher-row like that at Shrewsbury' in 
most towns. 




• For liirther paiticahn respecUng thli buUber-iow, tee alio under Sbrt^abirt. 
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Numerous surveys ot towns in the time of Elizabeth are 
extant, and these supply many details which it would lead 
us too fer to enter upon ; several of them are engraved in 
the maps of Agas and Speed, that of Winchester is also 
given by Mr. Smirke in the Proceedings of the ArchBeo- 
logical Institute at Winchester, in 1845; the walls were 
perfect when these surveys were made. 

Documentary material is also at hand to give us some 
idea of the tovras and town-houses diuing the fifteenth 
century. One instance from a will is sufficient to shew 
the kind of evidence that is afforded from this source : — 

" Item, I wil that my newe bous with tte iij, tunye ' of chemeneyia 
with in the yere aftir my dissee be diseverid & partyd froom the hcfd 
place Tnder this forme folwyng : I wyl the entre with Btoon wal be the 
Btrete eyde longe to newe hoos as feire as the chymcaeys stretchith, 
and a deseaeraunce maad of ston wal ovir the entre to parte the litil 
botrie undir the gresysl to longe to the parlour wiche is redy maad and 
also deseverid with a walle of tymbyr fro the hefd place be an entre 
maad oute of the spynnynge hous. Item to close in a good walle ye 
<[ore y* ia oute of ye parlour into ye spynnynge hous, whlche spynnynge 
hous I wille euer longe to my hefd place and the drawt chambyr above 
the spynnynge hous therto. Item : I wyl that ye newe prevy hous 
ovir the sgmke be the dore in to the yerde ward next the Facoun >> wel 
closid & keverid to serue for the parlour and chambyr a lode withe ye 
prevy & the cloBet a lofte to go overe tt^idre hool, vndir this forme as 
folowitb in wryUog : that is to say, I wille my feffees & my attomies 
put Seyut Marie priest of Seynt Marie Chirche in possession of my 
eeid hous with the chemene of iij. tunys next the Facon. 

" Item : I wil that Jenete Whitwelle my nece haue hir dwellynge in 
a part of my hefd place terme of hire lyffc, that is to say, I wil yt she 
chese if sche will haue the chambyr yt she hath loyn in w' the drawght 
chambyr therto, or ellye the chamb}T abovyn the kechyne, with the 
draught chambyr longynge therto, with the esement of the prevy lon^ 
ynge therto. And I will she haue hire liberte at alio lefiyi tymes to go 
to the chapell to seye hire devocyons, in ceas be yt she chese the seid 

' Chimne; ihafta sre still called tnu pluntl of ^n, a ■l«p. In Norfolk, Bt4ura 

in Kme districts. are itill called gtinent. 

* The little battery nnder the itairi. * The Falcon ion. 

Onayi was a term need to lignify the 
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cbambyr aboue the kechene, and if slie chese that ete to haue the store 
hous thereto to leye in hire stuffe, and so alle that severall to hire selfe 
terme of hire liff, and she to leve the chambyr she hath loyn in, wich I 
wil doo remayne to the bafd place. Item, I wille the seid Janete terme 
of Jure lyff haue hire liberte of fre owet goyng Sc in comyng at the gate 
be the strete syde, and as welle at the doore be the lane syde at alle 
lefull (ymes, £c easement of the keehene to make in hire mete, and ese- 
ment of the welle in the yerde, and esement of the preuy in the same 
yeerd. And she to baue a keye of the grete gardyn gate to go in whan 
she wyll & hire sauth and what ffiende she wille calle to hire, and a 
plaoe in the gardyn assigned to hire for herbis and for wood to lye 
in." — From the will of John Saret of Bun/, 1463. 

If, again, we refer to illuminationa, we find an interest- 
ing representation of a town in a beautiful manuscript 
entitled Le IVesor des Histoires, from which the student 
may gain Bome valuable hints on the domestic architec- 
ture of that time', and in which he will see represented 
many of those details which we find mentioned by con- 
temporary writers. Lydgate, in describing the city of 
Troy, as newly built by Priam, but delineates, in his 
graphic way, the aspect of the principal European cities 
of his own age. The " crafte of ooryous masonyre" of 
which he speaks was the delight of the medieval archi- 
tects, and the 

" Fresche alarcs withe lusty hye pynacles. 
And monstrynge outwarde ryche tabernacles. 
Vented aboue lyke to reclyaatoryes, 
That called were deambutatoryesl. 
Men to walke to geder twayne & twayne. 
To kepe them drye when it dyde rayne," 

were by no means of rare occurrence. It is curious to 
notice the sanitary arrangements of this period, and in- 

' MS. Cottoniui, Aug. v. fo. 1 43. parapet oo the top of a castle, which 

I Robert of Olouoerter apealu of the WM frequentl; covered orer, ea at War- 

" alnrea of the castle" where " the lajdea wick Castle, though more often with 

thanne itode." Boh. of Oloac., p. 192. wood only: it is called b; the French 

The alure ii the passage behind the cft<ini» dt rondt. 
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teresting to find a reference to a system of drainage 
which would be creditable to a more enlightened age. 
Lydgate writes : — • 

"And enery bous couerid naa with leede. 
And gargoyle and many hydous hcede. 
Withe Bpontes thorugh, and pypes as they aughte. 
From the stoon werke to the canell rought, 
Voydynge fylthes lowe into the groande, 
Thorugh grates perced of yron petced rounde. 
The Btretea paued bothe in lengthe and brede, 
In cheker wyse with atones whyte Sc rede"." 

And again, when speaking of the rirer which ran 
through the town : — 

" By archis atronge, hia cours for to reflecte, 
Thorugh condyle pypia large and wyde withal. 
By certeyne meanes artyficiaU 
That it made a fol put^cion, 
Of al odure and fyltbes io the toun, 
Waeahynge the atretes aa they atode arowe, 
And the gutters in the erthe lowe, 
That in the citie was no fylthe aene, 
For the canell scoured was so clene, 
And deuoyded into secrete wyse. 
That no man'myght eapye nor deuyse 
£y what engyne the fylthes fer nor nere. 
Were borne awaye by cours of the ryuere. 
So couertly euery thynge waa couered, 
Whereby the towne was utterly assured. 
From endengerynge of all compcion. 
From wycked ayre and from inffeiion'." 

The paving of the streets of London and other large 
towns was common in the fifteenth century, as is proved 
by the frequent licenses granted by the crown for collect- 
ing the tax or rate for that purpose. The same evidence 
proves that sewers were commonly built and kept in 

k us. Cottonian, Aug. iv. b. 28. «. ' Ibid., fo. £8. b. 
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repair by public rates at that period. The sewers in 
towns have often been destroyed in comparatively modem 
times in digging foundations for new houses, but those 
which remain of the monasteries, and sometimes other 
houses or castles of the middle ages, are so fine, large, 
and well built, that they are continually mistaken for 
subterraneous passages. 

Bridges were also built and maintained at the public 
expense by means of rates in towns. These rates were 
collected by royal authority, and are therefore recorded 
in the public Eolls. 

There were often sums of money left for the repair of 
bridges : e. g. in the will of Sir Robert Ogill, bearing 
the date of 1410, we find : — 

" Item lego diversis pontibus in&a Nortbumbriam, et precipue infn 
domiaium memn fractia et emendaudiB, c. solidos." 

In Count Neville's will, (144.0,) we find : — 

" Item do et lego at pontem faciendum apud Wynston, c. marcas ; 
et ad ponl«m de Ulshawe juzta Middlebam, xx^" 

John Danby (1444) leaves in his will the following 

sums; 

" Item lego ad emendaoionem vie circa pontem de Warleby. \j«. 
yiiid. Item lego fabricEO poutis de Yagord, xlij. siTelitextendere." 

Boger Thornton, the opulent Newcastle merdiant, 
leaves (1429) one hundred marks to the repairing of the 
Tyne bridge in that town, on condition the " mair 
and ye comyns" wiU release him from certain actions 
at law. 

In the country, bridges were sometimes built and kept 
up at the pubUc expense by taxes equivalent to our 
modem county rates, but they were comparatively rare. 
Fords were extensively usedj and bridges were some- 
times built by particular noblemen or monasteries. One 
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at Culham, near Abingdon, is mi instanoe of a free town 
bridge. It was built by the Abbot, and the opening 
celebrated with much pomp, as recorded in a cotem- 
porary ballad, the original of which, or a copy, written 
on pardiment in the fifteenth century, is still pre- 
served in the hall of Christ's Hospital in the church- 
yard of St. Helen's, Abingdon : — 

" Henrici quinti re^ quaito rcvoluto 
Aimo, rex idem poutcm fundavit utrumque, 
Snpm locum binnm Borford dictumque Culhamford ; 
later eos namque Tia regia teadit alta- 
Addis adjuDctis dat inter gradieDtibug amplum ; 
Principium oujus AbendoDiffi Bitnatur. 
Annia tunc donum M. quater C. nnmemtis, 
Et sexto deno cum fecit opus pietatis. 
Vos qui transitis, hujus memoieB bene sitis, 
Et Testris preclbus fundator sit rekvatus. 

" Off alle Werkye in this Worlde that ever were wrought 
Holy cbircbe is chcfe, tbero children been chersid". 
For be baptim these Barnes to blisse been i brought. 
Thorough the grace of Ood, and fayre refresshed. 
Another blisaed besiDes is bribes to make, 
There that the pepul may not passe after greet sbowres. 
Dole* it is to drawe a deed body oute of a lake, 
That was fulled in a fount stoonP, and a Felow of oures. 
Eyug Heiry the ijtt in his fourthe Yere, 
He hathe i founde for hia folks a brige in Berkeschire. 
For cartis with cariage may goo and come clere. 
That many Wynters afore were mareed in the Myre. 
And som oute of her sadels flettev to the grounde, 
Wente forthe in the Wat«r wist no man whare. 
Fyre Wekys after or they were i founde. 
Her kyn and her knowlech' caught hem uppe with care. 
Then the Commons of Abendon cryed on the kynge. 
Upon Dukes aud lordes that were in this londe. 
The Eynge bad hem begynoe apon Goddes blissiDg, 
And make it also stronge as they conthe with stone, lyme or sonde. 

■ Chriftoned, * Oriervui. ' Washed in tha font. i Fell. ' Acqaftintancs. 
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Apon the day of seynt Albon they began thla game. 

And John Huchyns layde the firste stoon in the Kynges name. 

Sir Peris Besillis, kayght curteys and keend. 

For his fiidir soole and his freadea he dyd as he scholde. 

He gttf hem stonys i nowhe into the werkjs ende. 

Also mony as they nedid feche hem if they wolde. 

Than craM men for the querry made crowes of yre, 

Weges, and wayes, and mony harde howys', 

Jeffray Barbour bad pay hem her hyre. 

Then must they have mootds to make on the bowys*. 

They cockid for cartes, and cast for her chiByng. 

They founde oute the fundement, and layde in hu^ stones ; 

They reysid up the archeys be gemeotre in rysyng. 

With xi. laborers lavyng" at onys. 

Ther was water i nowhe, stone, lyme and graTol, 

Werkemen ab wise as they coude fynde any. 

And ever bad the harbour pay for her trayel. 

Til a M. Marke be spende echo a peny. 

Then the strenghe of the strcme astoned hem strouge, 

In labor and lavyng mocbe money was lore '. 

Ther loved hem a ladde was a water man longe. 

He helpe atop tho streme til the werke were a fore. 

It was a solace to see in a somer seson, 

CCC. I wysse workyng at onys. 

iiii. and iiii. reulyd be reson, 

To wete who wrought best were set for the nonce^. 

The peple proved her power with the pccoyse '. 

The Mattok was man handeled tight wele a whyle. 

With spades and schovelis they made soche a noyse. 

That men myght here hem thens a myle. 

Wyves went outc to wite ■ how they wrought : 

V, score in a flok it was a fayre syght. 

In bord clothes bright white brede they broi^ht, 

Chees and chekenes clerelych A dyght **. 

These weren the dyches i diged in ful harde grounde. 

And i cast up to arere with the wey, 

Sethen they were i set with a quyk mownde 

To holds in the bunkes for ever and ay. 



• HoM. ' Arch-Btcn^B. ° Baling. ' LosL 

' For thij especial service. * Piclcaie. ■ Know. *' Prepared. 
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The gode lorde of Abendou left of hU londe, 

For the breed ' of the brige '^. fote large. 

It tras a greet bocout of erthe and of sonde, 

And yt he abated the rent of the barge. 

An C. pownde, and iv". was truly payed 

Be the hondee of John Huchyns and Banbery also. 

For the waye and the barge thus it must be sayed. 

Vherto witneaae al Abendon, and many oon moo. 

For now is Culham hithe i com b) an ende. 

An al the contre the better and no man the worse. 

Few folke there were coude that wey wende. 

But they waged a wed * or payed of her purse. 

And if it were a beggcr had breed in his bagge, 

He schulde be ryght soone i bid for to goo aboute. 

And of the pore penyles the hiereward * wold habbc 

A hood or a girdel, and let hem goo withoute. 

Many moo myscheves there weren I say. 

Culham hithe hath causid many a curse. 

I blyssed be our helpers we have a better waye, 

Withoute any peny for cart and for horse. 

Thus acordid the kynge and the covent, 

And the commones of Abendon as the Abbot woldc. 

Thus they were cesed and set al in oon assent, 

That al the brekynges of the brige the towne here schulde. 

This was preved acte also in the Perlement, 

In perpetual pees to have and to holde. 

This tale is i tolde in noon other entent 

But for myrthe and in memory to yonge and to olde. 

Now erery good body that gotbe on this brige. 

Bid for the Barbour gentil JeSray, 

That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige, 

And bathe hoipe to rentis to holde up this waye. 

The wiche rentes right trewe men have i take on honde. 

And graciously governed hem now a good while. 

Who so have hem hereafter withe trcnthe but he stonde. 

It scbal be kuowen openly he dothe hymselfe begylc. 

1 eouncel every creature to kepe hym from the curse. 

For of this tretys wit I no more telle. 

And be not to covetous to youre owne purse, 

For iieril of the peynes in the pit of belle. 
' Bretullli. ' Loll ituiiiclbiDg as a i>Ict1gc. * Take for tlie (oils. 
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Now God gere \a grace to folowe treathe even. 

That we may hare a place ia the blysse of Hev«n. AMEN. 

r. A. B. I. N. D. O. N. R. F. I. 
" Take the ferst letter of y oiire foure fader with A, the worker 
of wex, and I and N, the colore of an asae ; set them t^^eder, and 
tel me yf you can what it is than. Richard Fannande Iremonger 
hathe made this tabul, and set it here in the yere of Kyog Heny 
the sezte xxxvi*"." 

In France there was a society of brethren for the ex- 
press purpose of building bridges, called Fratrea Pontis : 
they wore a white dress, with the badge of a bridge Mid 
a cross on the breast, and they built the bridges at Avig- 
non and St. Esprit over the Rhone in 1471'. 

Bridges frequently had gateway towers upon them*, or 
at one end of them, to protect the passage, and the room 
over the gateway was sometimes a chapel, aa at the west 
gate of Canterbury. There were also frequently wayside 
chapels upon them, for the convenience of pilgrims, who 
were the chief travellers of those days ; a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham from distant parts of the country was as 
common then as an excursion to a watering-place is now. 
Many roads were formed for the especial use of pilgrims, 
and there were chapels at intervals along the way that 
led to any celebrated place of pilgrimage, as at Litcham, 
Norfolk, on the way to Walsingham. The ostensible 
object of these pilgrimages was to worship some particular 
image of the blessed Virgin, as the image of oux lady 
of Walsingham, and the image was supposed to pos- 
sess miraculous powers. The object of the pilgrimages 
being then considered as a religious one, it was natural 
to afford resting-places for the pilgrims in the form of 

' Ei Bcliedis D. Lancelot, ap. Dq- It hu three gmtcwsj towen Dpon it. 

cange. At CarcBSKiiuie there ia > ebapel on a 

■ The bridge at Cahoni, in Aqnitaine, bridge of the beginiuDg of tbe fifteenth 

U probably the moA perfect remaining, centuiy. 
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chapela by the wayside, and on a bridge was a &TOurite 
place for one of these ohapels. There are still remains 
of several of them ; perhaps the best is that on Wake- 
field bridge, Yorkshire, which is usually supposed to have 
been founded to commemorate the battle of Wakefield 
in 1460, on the spot where the yoiuig Earl of Butland, 
second son of the Duke of York, was murdered by Lord 
Clifford'', and it is certain that a chantry was then 
founded and endowed ; but Mr, Buckler has shewn by 
the architectural character that the original structure of 
the chapel is as old as the time of Edward ii., so that it 
must have been only altered and adapted for the pur- 
pose of the royal chantry, though it seems very singular, 
if the chapel was then standing and in use, that the boy 
and bis tutor did not take shelter in it, and claim the 
privilege of sanctuary '. 

There was a celebrated chapel on the Ouse bridge, at 
York ; another at Botherham : the one at Bradford in 
Wiltshire has been rebuilt in the seventeenth century, 
or at least the upper part of it, with a sort of stone dome 
to it, and applied to some secular purpose. There are 
remains of one at St. Ives in Hiintingdonshire^. 

We have before observed that the Almshouses or hos- 
pitals of the middle ages would alone afford ample mate- 
rials for a separate work, and that a complete chrono- 
logical series of them from the twelfth century to the 
sixteenth might be formed. Those remaining of the 
fifteenth century are naturally more numerous than at 
an earlier period, and those of the sixteenth abound 
everywhere. From the nature of tiiese foundations, 
they have less frequently been rebuilt or altered than 

* See HiJt'i " Chronicle." * For farther infonDHtlon on tliia 

' Ha vu flying from tbe battle with raltject lee BncUer'i " Beowrln on 

Sir Bobert A«pell, hi« chaplain and Wayside Cbapels," Svo., Ozfurd, 1813. 
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most other domestic buildings, and many remain quite 
intact, as Ford's Hospital at Coventry ; the Alms-house 
at Sherborne, Dorsetshire; Ewelme Hospital, Oxford- 
shire; the Leicester Hospital at "Warwick; the lepers' 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, near Oxford. In many 
instances, however, when the funds have increased suffi- 
ciently, they have been rebuilt in modem times. 

There are said to have been upwards of twenty-two 
thousand hospitals for lepers in Europe, of which above 
two thousand were in France ; they were of a religious 
character, and were priories. Since the mode of curing 
this disease was discovered, these hospitals have been 
devoted to other purposes, and the buildings have gene- 
rally disappeared. At Beauvais they remain nearly per- 
fect, and are very extensive, now used for ferm-buildings. 
There are fine hospitals remaining also at Bourges, at 
Compiegne, and at Le Mans; in Belgium at Ghent, 
and in Ehenish Prussia at Cues ; in the north of Ger- 
many at Lubeck, and in Italy a very magnificent one at 
Milan. These few are selected merely because en- 
gravings of them are readily accessible : to pursue this 
subject would lead us much too far for our limits. 

Inns and Taveens ' may claim a venerable antiquity, 
and are mentioned at a very early period; but when 
previous to the fifteenth century did they offer to the 
weary traveller and the pleasure-seeking knight such 
luxuries and such accommodation as they then afforded ? 
In 1463 Sir John Howard dined with a friend, and 
paid six-shillings and eight-pence "for the tondi off 

' Tbo nibject of the iniu and toverna HCtelUriet, &c.> par MH. FruKisque- 
of the middle agea ii alone mfficient for Hirlicl et EJonord FonrnUr. Paris, 
■ separate work, and in French tliere is 1854, 2 vole. Sto. It ia impoasible in 
tnch ■ work bj M. Frnncisqiie-Midiet, tbn prr«ent work to do more than indi- 
te whom we liave so freqaently ocmnion calo the Boorcea of information on the 
to refer : llittoire dei Cabareli H det various auhjCcU connected with it. 
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the dynere at the Mermayde'"." At the " Bible" in 
Pish-street he paid two shiUings for his dinner. Ho 
drank his wine at the "Sone in Lumbart Street," and 
Bupped with Lord Audley at "Wekesonya" in Soutii- 
■wark. Doubtlesa the same inconTeniences on the road 
were experienced as had for ages annoyed the traveller. 
Such oft-repeated entries as " my lord gaf his gudea ij*. 
mjd." do not indicate much improvement in the public 
thoroughfares. Four-pence" was paid "fforahorsehyre." 
This was the usual rate at which hackneys were hired at 
this period : — 

"Sot cariage the porter Iiors schall hjre, 
ffoure pens a pece witbiune the shjre. 
Be Htatut he schall take that on je day, 
That ifl kyngeB crye in laye"." 

There are many inns of the fifteenth century still re- 
maining in different parts of England, as at Qlastonbuiy 
and Norton St. Philip's, Somersetshire. The George Tnn 
at Salisbury remains nearly perfect, and has some good 
barge-boards in the yard. Chaucer's Pilgrim's Inn, the 
" Tabard," Southwark, was entirely destroyed by a fire in 
the time of Charles n., but rebuilt on the old plan : the 
building of that period still exists, and is a curious and 
interesting example. The Christopher, at Eton, with 
its open galleries round the court-yard for passages after 
the ancient fashion, will be remembered by many of our 
readers, and has only recently been closed. The Star at 
Oxford has a simikr gallery, and had until qtiite re- 
cently some very good barge-boards over the coach-office, 
which were probably of the fifteenth century. 

The Belle Sauvage on Ludgate-hill is mentioned in the 

" Hanoen and Hoiuetiold Eipenco, p. 151. 
■ Equal to abont seven ehillingi of anr money. ° HS. Sloane, 1,996, p. 29. 
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Slst Henry Ti., in the will of John Frensh, gentleman, 
late citizen and goldsmith of London : — 

" Enow JB that I have granted, and by this my present writing 
con&med to Joan Frensh, widow, my mother, all that tenement or inn, 
with its appurtenances, called Saeage't Inn, otherwise called the Bell 
on the hoop, in the parish of St. Bridget, in Fleet Street, London." 

The BoU-in-ton appears also, firom an entry in the Patent 
BoU 21 Henry ti., to have been an inn at that time. 
In a licenoe of alienation to the Friars Carmelites of 
London of certain premisea in the parish of St. Dunstan, 
Fleet-street, " Hospicium vocatum le Bolienton" is men- 
tioned as a boundaryp. 

In the ArchcEoloffia, vol. xviii. p. 421, is an engraving 
of two ancient figures in wood, supposed to represent 
itinerant masons, which were then fixed against a 
publio-house opposite Woobum Church, Buckingham- 
shire, in 1804 ; the figures were of the size of life. The 
younger of the persons represented holds in one hand a 
pair of compasses, and in the other a rule; the elder 
person has a quadrant in his right hand, and in his left 
a walking ataS. TbcBe figures appear &om the costume 
to be of the sixteenth century, and were probably the 
original sign of a house of oall for masons. 

* See Archaohgia, toL xriii. p. 197. 
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The Aekangemenob of the hall were so fully described 
in OUT last volume that comparatively little remains to 
be said here, since there is little change of plan in this 
respect between the fourteenth and the fifteenth century. 
When the hall is retained at all, as it most commonly 
is, the features of it continue the same, the dais at the 
upper end, the screens at the lower end, a reredoa in 
the centre, with an open louvre over it to cany off the 
smoke, or sometimes a large fireplace on one eide, or two 
fireplaces if the hall is large. 

The entrance porch of the hall is an important feature. 
It is uaxially at the end of the screens, over the state 
entrance, and has a small room over it connected with 
the music-gallery. There is often a groined vault over 
the entrance and under this small chamber, as at Kenil- 
worth and Penshurst and "Wingfield Manor. The porches 
at South Wraxall, Norrington House, and Woodland, all 
in Wiltshire, may be mentioned as good examples, but 
this feature is almost universal. 

At Great Chalfleld, and in other instances, there is a 
sort of squint or obliciue opening through a slit in the 
wall, from the kitchen or some other servants' office to 
the porch, to enable the servants to see who was at the 
door. At Wanswell Court there is a small window for 
the same purpose. There is also frequently a grating 
provided in the wicket, as at Cothele, Cornwall, andin 
BO many other instances, that this may be considered a 
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general custom to guard against surprise, and to pre- 
vent the intrusion of importunate beggars. In the Irish 
towers there is generally a small inner porch, which 
formed part of the defences; a person entering would 
find himself in a small squM-e space, with doora barred 
on their sides, one in &oat opening to the lower chamber, 
on one side to a porter's lodge, or small guard-chamber, 
and on the other to the staircase ; behind him the port- 
cullis might be let down, and over his head was a small 
opening through the vault, for the purpose of tiurowing 
down stones or other missiles in case of need: this 
opening is appropriately called " the murthering hole." 
These rude and rough contrivances belong to ttie same 
period as the elaborate and handsome porch, with its 
groined vaiilt, in England, and this difference in the prin- 
cipal entrance to a manor-house in the two countries 
strikingly illustrates the different condition and cha- 
racter of the people. 

To return to our English halls. There is frequently a 
second porch, of a plainer and smaller kind, over tiie 
back door of the hall, in the servants' court, and the 
staircase to the music-gallery is sometimes placed there 
in a turret, as at Norton St. Philip, Somersetshire. 

We occasionally meet with a sort of internal porch 
over the door of a room, especially when the door is in 
a comer and this porch is placed across the angle, as 
at Thame Park, Oxfordshire. 

" A porclte bylte of square sbms. 
Full mjghtlf inarched evury owns"." 

Behind the screens, or in the screens, as it was called, 
which wag the servants' part of the hall, a great deal of 
work had to be carried on, and various conveniences were 
required, of which traces often remain in the walls, such 

• Lj'dgate't Slfliy of Thebt*, iign. d. i. 
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as a buttery •hatoh, still used in our college halls: a 
similar Bmall opening for passing dishes through from 
the kitohen, when the situation made it conyenient, is 
frequently met with, as at Canon's Ashby, Northamp- 
tonshire ; also a lavatory for washing hands and dishes, 
with a water-drain from it, as at Lincoln, and Appleby, 
Ijeiceatershire. In the Irish towers, where the state 
room at the top answered the purpose of a hall, there is 
usTiaUy a water-drain at the servants' end of the room, 
near the top of the stairs which led from the kitchen. 
In Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, there is a remiu'kable 
niche of the fifteenth centory, with good panelling, and 
in it is a twisted iron hook, apparently for a towel to 
hang upon iu connection with a lavatory. 

It has been mentioned that at the lower end of the 
hall, behind the soreen, there were usually three door- 
ways, one to the pimtry, one to the buttery, and the 
central one to a passage between these two apartments 
leading to the kitchen, whether on a level, as at Pens- 
hurst, or approached by a straight flight of stairs, when 
the kitchen is on a lower level, as at Chepstow and 
Coventry ^ But in the smaller bouses' there are fre- 
quently only two doorways, and in some cases there are 
none, the communication with the offices being by a stair- 

k In an old romuice it ii tidi that p. 97. pBiii, 1S40. Svo. 
Fdlke Fiti-Wuine, aa Eagluli baron ° The hall of the manor-boose of the 

of the thirteenth century, cansed tli« Fettiplace tnoJUj, at Childr«y, Berk- 

highva; to pua UmmKb bi« hall, in ihire, was ramaining perfect anUl the 

order that nobod; ibonld escape hia boa- year 1SC2, and wu a curioiia and rain, 

pitalitj. " CeaU Fooke fiut bon vian- able specimen of a limber ball of the 

dour e large; e fescdt tamer le real Sfteentb century; it wax wantonly ds- 

chemlQ par mi ta Mle i aonn maner itmyed to make some modem impwe. 

de Alleeton, pur ce qne nol eatrange j ment*. Fortonately, a carehl drawing 

doit piwiw ill u'aT<nt vinande on her. of it has been preaerred by the Itemt*. 

bergage on aotre honour oa Uen da Backler, and an engrwving of it ap- 

taen." — SifUrira de Foulquei Fitz- peared in the " nioatraled London 

Wariit, pnbL par Francisqae-Hichel, Newa" for Feb. 21, 1BB7. 
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case at the opposite end of the screens to the state en- 
trance, as at the bishop's palace, St. David's, and Lin- 
lithgow Palace, Scotland. Sometimes the communication 
is by a back door at the end of the screens across the 
servants' court, as at Martock, Somersetshire. 

Over the screens was the music-gallery, or loft for the 
minstrels, which had usually a separate entrance by a 
small staircase from the porch ; this gallery was an im- 
portant feature of the hall, and its occupants contributed 
greatly to the amusement of the guests assembled below : 
the musicians or minstrels, and the bag-pipers, weire here 
assembled. There is frequently a doorway at the back 
of the music-gallery opening into a chamber of some im- 
portance, which seems to have been sometimes called the 
" oriel," and which has often a rich window at one end 
of it, as at Great Chalfield, Wiltshire, and South Wing- 
field Manor-house, Derbyshire; in the latter instance, 
and some others, it seems to have been the chapeL In 
other cases it was probably only a room for the use of 
the minstrels. 

The music-gallery, with the screens and doorways 
under it, at Great Chalfield, Wilts, was perfect a few 
years since, when the drawing, of which we give an 
engraving, was made by Mr. Buckler : it has unfor- 
tunately since been destroyed. 

In some instances, when the hall was lofty, there was 
also a gallery round the upper part of the wall, immedi- 
ately imder the roof; this is said to have been a general 
practice in Scotland, but it is often difficult to decide 
whether there was a gallery or a low upper chamber 
separated by a fioor; the wood-work has always been 
destroyed, and the corbels, the upper windows, and 
doorways, would he the same in either case; in many 
of the Scotch towers the hall is so small and narrow that 
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it does not Beem probable there was a gallery ; on the 
other hand, in the larger castles, where the hall is on a 
grand scale, it is very probable that there was such an 
arrangement. This appears to have been the case in 
the great hail at Durham, where the roof was evidently 
intended to be seen from below, while the clerestory 
windows and corbels seem to shew that there was origi- 
nally a gallery, where a floor has since been introduced. 

The halls of the different colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are among the best-preserved examples of hdls 
of the fifteenth century, and continue in use with the 
same arrangements as in a nobleman's house of that 
period, — the dais at the upper end for the high table 
raised a step or two, with tbe bay window at the end, 
in which stands the sideboard, the screen at the lower 
end, and the offices communicating with it, the open 
timber roof, and the wainscotiug upon the walls. In 
New College and Magdalen College, Oxford, the wain- 
scoting is ornamented with the Unen panel of the time 
of Henry vni. Christ Church hall is another well- 
known example of that period, with a fine roof, and a 
rich piece of fau-tracery vaulting to the recess of the 
bay window ; the staircase is of the time of Charles i. 

The halls of Hampton Court, Eltham Palace, and 
Crosby Hall may also be mentioned. The hall of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with its roof and louvre, is another 
fine example ; but they are fer too numeroiis to be men- 
tioned in detail. The haU of St. Mary's Guild at Coven- 
try is another very fine one, and very perfect, with part 
of the screen at the lower end, and the tapestry at the 
upper end, behind the dais, a remarkable specimen of 
the time of Henry vi., and painted glass over it, con- 
nected with the same subject. 
- The Dais, although a very general feature, is not an 
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iuyariable one. At Hampton Court there is none, and 
from the levels of the doorways it does not appear that 
there ever could have been one. There is a large cham- 
ber behind the upper end of the hall, which is still hung 
with the original tapestry of the time of Henry vm. ; 
and though this is called the withdrawing-room, it may 
have been used as a dining-room for the high table, 
otherwise there was no distinction for the high table. 
In smaller halls there was often no dais. 

In the centre of the high table, on the dais, stood the 
throne or chair of state, with a canopy over it, to which 
the name of dais is also sometimes applied. 

Furniture of the middle ages, even of the fifteenth 
century, is extremely scarce, and it is difficult to find 
enough to describe accurately what it has been ; our 
chief reliauoe must therefore be in the illuminations of 
manuscripts of the period, and in these banquets are 
often represented, and the state chair is a prominent ob- 
ject, as in the specimen we have selected from Deuce's 
Collection of MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Kos. 202 
and 208. In St. Hary's Hall at Coventry the state chair 
remains tolerably perfect, and richly panelled, with the 
back to it, but without the canopy over it. 

In some instances the sideboard, instead of being 
merely a piece of furniture placed in the recess of the 
bay window, is placed at the end of the hall, behind 
the dais, in a recess provided for it in the wall ; these 
recesses are sometimes plain, merely to receive the 
wood-work, as in Kidwelly Castle, South Wales; in 
other cases the stone-work is enriched with ornament, 
as at Dirleton Castle, Scotland. 

The Bat Window is a very important feature in the 
hall of the fifteenth century. It seems to have been 
introduced towards the end of the fourteenth, and rapidly 
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increased in size and importan,ce until the time of Henry 
Tin., Then it becomes one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the house, as at Cowdray and Compton Win- 
yate. The usual position for it is at one end of the dais, 
and there are sometimes two, one at each end. In some 
instances, as at Fawsley, Northants, it is in the middle 
of one side of the hall, and has a separate raised platform 
to itself, but this is an exceptional arrangement. It is 
sometimes formed in the inside of a sort of turret, and 
has a small chamber over the vaulted ceiling, as at Great 
Chalfield, "Wilts, and Fawsley. 

Sometimes the groined vault over the bay is at a con- 
siderably lower level than the roof of the hall, the space 
being divided into two stories, and the bay window is 
thus made to correspond with the porch and the room 
over it, as at Kingston Seymour, Somerset. In some 
of tiie later houses of the time of Henry viii., where the 
lofty hall was divided into a dining-room below and a 
drawing-room above, the grand feature of the bay window 
could not be dispensed with for external effect, and it 
was carried up through both stories, as at Thombury 
Castle, Gloucestershire. The bay window frequently 
occupies one comer of the inner court, as in the house at 
Salisbury, now known as the Work-house, and at Comp- 
ton "Winyate, Warwickshire. 

In the recess formed by the bay window there was 
also usually a cupboard for the plate and porcelain, 
fitted with shelves, and so arranged that the contents 
couZd be displayed when the doors were thrown open ; 
this was a piece of furniture, of which numerous ex- 
amples may be seen in the lUaminations of MSS. of 
this period''. 

' A* In Donix^i Collection of HSS., we Hod in the ball " nnnm oopporburd," 
Noi. 219 uid 811. By an inventory at- valnvd Bt tU. viu>l. 
tached to the will of this period (1413,) 
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It will be seen that the contents of this cupboard 
were not only gold and silver plate in great profusion, 
but also ornamental glass and porcelain. These form the 
subjects for separate woi'ks, and can only be mentioned 
here. Respecting the pottery and porcelain of the middle 
ages, a good deal of information will be found in Mr. 
Marryatt'e valuable work, " Collections towards a His- 
tory of Pottery and Porcelain in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries'." The glass 
manufecture equally af- 
fords matter for a separate 
book, as does the metal- 
work, especially in the 
precious metals. There 
are many scattered notices 
of these, but we believe 
they have not been col- 
lected. Every inventory 
contains a number of cups 
and vessels of gold and 
silver. As shewing the 
ornamentation of cups, 
the Testamentum Alani de 
Newark mentions : — 

" Item lego Ctrnveiitui Mo- 
nast. B. M. Ebor. unum ciplium 

deaumtum, habentem formam bq™m, »bi.4oHoi.p»ii^ 

calicis coopertum, in cujua Hummltate f mago Leoms fixa est, et habet 
rasas de Leonibus." 

John Baron Graystock leaves the following (1436) : — 

• Second Edition, 1S6B, Bvo. See royaU de Sivret, hj the lame and D. 

also Traill del artt ceramigve* mt dee lUocreiii, (Paris, 1S45, 4to.); and "A 

potvria, Ac, by Alexandre Brongniart, Guide to the Enowled^ of Pottery and 

(Paris, 1844, 2 voU. Sto., with aa Porceliun," by Heniy G. Bohn, 12mo, 

atUa, 4to.)j Dttcriptioa mitliodiqit6 dm 1S57. 
Miuie eiramiqiie de la tnamifacfiirf 
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*' Maximum ciphnm ai^^enti cum coopertorio vocatum Le Chaxtre de 
Morpatb, — unum ciphum argenti et deauratum cum coopertorio ex 
dono mibi datum per Rectorem de Weme, ti. ciphos argenti, single, 
— xii. Gocliaria (spoons) ai^nti, ij. pelves cum duobus lavacris ar- 
genti, vi. discos, vi. salsaria (salt-cellars) et j. chargior ai^nti sen' 
fcctur'," &c. 

The reredos, or brazier for the fire of logs, in the 
centre of the hall, continued in use, but in addition to 
this large fireplaces -were introduced into the ■walls. 
These became much more common in the fifteenth cen- 
tury than they had been before ; although fireplaces and 
chimneys were used at all periods in the other chambers, 
they were not so common in the hall, where the rexedos 
was probably thought sufficient in earlier days, but at 
this period the fireplace becomes an important feature in 
the hall, and one of its chief ornaments ; the hood and 
mantel-piece being enriched with panelling, and painted 
with shields of arms and other ornaments, although less 
elaborate than the sumptuous fireplaces of the time of 
Elizabeth and James i. 

The situation of the fireplace in the hall yaries ex- 
tremely. In the larger halls there are frequently two, 
as at Kenilworth, where there is one on each side. The 
most usual situation is near the steps of the dais, and on 
the side opposite the bay window, but there is no general 
rule ; at Haddon Hall it is between the windows. More 
usually, when there are windows on one side only, the 
fireplace is on the opposite side, in the blank wall, as at 
the Mote, Ightham, Kent. In Linlithgow Palace the 
arrangement is peculiar: there are two large fireplaces 
side by side, occupying the whole of the upper end of 
the hall ; this was probably as a remedy for the coldness 
and humidity of the climate. In Yanwath Hall, 'West- 
moreland, there is one large fireplace at the end of tiie 
hall, and a passage by the side of it leading into a 
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tower at the back. The reredos, or large brazier, in 
the centre of the hall, continued in use in some of 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge until within the 
present century; in Lincoln College the reredos was 
used within the memory of some of the present Fellows 
of the college, and the louvre still remains. In the haU 
of Westminster School it was in use as late as 1850^ 
The reredos was always accompanied by dogs, on which 
to place the logs of wood for the fire. 

The arch of the fireplace is often flat, and formed 
by joggling the stones in a very ingenious manner : in 
other instances it is a low Tudor arch. Sometimes there 
is a projecting hood, but at this period that is frequently 
dispensed with, and the arch of the fireplace is flush with 
the face of the wall, which is ornamented with panelling, 
and a battlement over it, as at Southwell Palace, Notts. 
The fireplaces in Scotland are generally large and fine, 
and resemble the French Flamboyant fireplaces, with 
their magnificent hoods'. 

The open timber Boofs of the halls of houses of the 
fifteenth century are often quite as fine and as rich as 
those of the churches, and with this advantage over 
them, that there is generally a louvre in the centre, 
which lights up the hall, and enables the tracery to be 
seen, which in churches is often lost in the gloom. The 
hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, is a fine example of 
this kind. Cimst Church hall, in Oxford, has lost its 
louvre, which is to be regretted. Westminster Hall is 
celebrated for the wide span of its fine roof, erected in 

' It wu only remored dnring the to our own day. 
iinpTovemisntsintbetiaieofDMUiBiick- ' Of the finest French fireplsca of 

land, and at hii soggBBtioti Mr. Jewitt onr nrighbonrB, the reader will And an 

was employed to talie a drawing of the account in SanTal'a Siiioira ti St- 

haU, with the reredoa, before it was re- elifrchet d*$ AntijmiUt de la VilU de 

raored, bting, probably, the last iiwt«nce JParit, vol ii. p. 279. (Li dethm dt* 

of thii ancient nsage bang continued mowoa rogalei). 
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the time of Eicliard ii., and taking the place of the 
nave and two side aisles of the original Norman hall". 
The roof, however, has a great thrust against the side 
walls, and requires enormous buttresses to support it. 
The hall of Westminster School is a simple and good 
example, with its louvre perfect. The louvre of the 
great hall was restored by Smirke, and there is some 
doubt as to its exact accuracy, although it was intended 
to be a faithful restoration. It is generally observed 
that pendants are more commonly used in the roofs of 
halls than in those of churches '. 

At one end of the hall, over the dais, there is fre- 
quently a window in the gable, which lights up the roof 
with great advantage, as in St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, 
and in most of Wolsey's halls. Sometimes there is a 
window of this kind at each end, as at Fawsley Court ; 
this arrangement of course depends on the geneiid plan 
of the house, and whether the hall roof is sufficiently 
high to allow of a window over the chambers attached 
to the end of it. Where the bed-chambers are in several 
stories in a sort of tower at the end of the hall, there can 
be no window. There is frequently a small opening 
for looking into the hall from the solar or lord's chamber 
over the cellar at the back of the dais, and this opening 
appears to have been partially concealed. At Qreat 
Chalfield there is a chamber of equal importance at the 
lower end of the hall, over the offices, and behind the 
music-gallery ; and in this instance there was an open- 

' According to Sanval. tbe two fineat iitti qne ceoi det igllaet de St. Ger- 

ha1U in Franoe were that of tlie Petit- vais et de St. Enitache," kc—EUtoire 

Booiboa, at Funi, and that of the caitle et S^harchet det Antiquilii de ia Villa 

of Montargis. " Sa lai^enr eat," adds da I'arit, toI. ii. p. £09. 
SaoTKl, ipeaking of the fijrmer, "d« ' Tbe roofi of Athelhampton Hall, 

dix-bnit pai commiiDi Bnr trente-onq Donetahire, and Wear Gifbrd, Devon- 

ttnaea d« locgoenr, et la convertore a thire, engraved id tbe "0\ixnxy ol 

rehann^ que le eomble paratt anni Architecture" aze fine examplei. 
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ing from each of these chambers at either end of the 
hall, and they were concealed in the fonn of stone masks, 
through the eyes and mouth of which a full view of the 
hall could be obtained. These masks have been pre- 
served, although imfortunately removed from their ori- 
ginal position in some modem improvements. One of 
them is shewn in its proper position in our view of 
the interior of this hall, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Buckler, who had fortunately made a careful draw- 
ing of it previoua to the recent alterations. 

1 



In the fifteenth century, and more especially in the 
beginning of the sixteenth, the ceilings are often very 
richly ornamented ; the earlier examplea are more com- 
monly of wood only, divided into square panels by ribs 
of bold projection, and often well moulded ; and at the 
intersection of these ribs are square bosses, carved with 
foliage, or with shields of arms, or other omamenta, 
much in the same manner as we often find in the aisles 
of churches of the same period. 

In the time of Henry vni. the ceilings are more 
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commonly of plaster, with a great variety of patterns 
stamped in them ; sometimes with pendants in the place 
of the bosses, in other cases merely panelling, of which 
there is a rich example in the ceiling of the chapel of 
the Savoy Palace in the Strand. 

As to the external covering of the roof, tiles or slates 
were made use of, as found convenient, as the following 
extracts shew. 

In the Household Boot of Henry vn. we have these 
items : — 

" 9 Hen. VII. Carpenter for making tiie hall roofe xltx". 
17 Hen. VII. Item to Adrian Berne for 34000 ardoU (alatea) 
xxviii". yj*. viij".'' " 

In the Surveyor-General's account in 34 Henry 
VIII. : — 

"Berchyng vnryppyng, new tjlyng and poyntyng ouer the weat 
■yde of the Queues pallet chambre'." 

In the Eomanco of Sir Degrevant a chamber roof is 
thus described : — 

" There waa a royall rooffe, 
In a chambre of loSe, 
Hyt wae busked above, 
"With besaunts fiill bright"." 

Tiles appear to have been scarce at times. A writer 
of one of the Fasten letters complains that about 1475 
there "is none to get for no money," and Master Stoley 
begs the loan or "almes of tylle," to roof one of his 
"feyrest chambres," which "standyth halfe uncouerd 
for defaulte of tylle "." 

Of the Decoeatioms of the hall it will be neces- 
sary now to speak. Considerable improvements had 
been made in this respect. The rich displayed their 

' MS. Additioiud, 7,099 ff. 18, 68. " Tliornton ItomancM, p. 23G. 

' Ilad., 10,109, fo, SI, B. » Praton Lettera, vol, v. p. 138. 
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wealtli, not so much in the acquisition of household 
comforts as in the splendour and profusion of their 
plate, and the stuffs with which they decorated their 
walls. The most lucrative trade of the fifteenth century 
was that of a "tapister." In old charters of the time 
he is generally designated as a "Merchaunt de tappi- 
cerie." Our own merchant-princes acquired their mar- 
vellous wealth by their commerce in baudekin and arras. 
The purchase of a " chamber," or " hailing," that is, the 
necessary hangings for those apartments", was a trans- 
action of considerable importance, and usually rati&ed 
by a deed, signed and sealed with great formality. They 
were treasures deemed worthy of being bequeathed by 
royalty. Heavy subsidies were laid upon its impor- 
tation. The king, however, sometimes exercised his 
royal prerogative. In 1441 Henry vir. granted to a 
mercer of London the privilege of bringing into this 
country cloth of arras, "suche as that he schal by 
byonde see for lordes, withoute paying of custome or 
subsidie^" The rich hangings in the great hall of 
Henry ti. would have exhausted the fortune of a 
country squire. Among the additional charters in the 
British Museum are many ciirious documents illustra- 
tive of the extravagant prices given for these domestic 
luxuries. Eight hundred golden fcancs, francs d^or, 
were paid by the Duo de Touraine for *'un tappis sar- 
razinois," embroidered with the history of Charlemagne, 
bought for I'Hotel de Beaute''. The Due d'Orleans 

• The term "hall," "chamber," or niBnt of 168;. St. Sd. in ths wardrobe 

■'bea,"w»aofteniippUedtotlietBpMtry. ftcoounta of Honry vn., fin "browd- 

A cnrionB document, date 1398, recorda rjng of two dunnbrea." — M& Addi- 

tbe puTcluse b; the Doc d'Orleniu of a tiosal, 7.099, fo. 36. 
portable chamber, "dim chambro por- p US. Cotton. Cleopat. F. y. fo. 24 b. 

tative," consuUng of a Relet, doaaer, * Additional Chart., "So. 2,696. See 

nirtaini and conoterpoiiit. Additi<nal Fraaciaqae-Michel, Ji«cA«roAa> tnr . . . 

ChaH., Na 2,771. We have abo a pay- Ut itoffe* dt 8oie,jSK., »oL ii- p. 391. 
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paid 2,220 franca for "a chamber" of three pieces of 
tapestry '. Tho interior was thus richly decorated, even 
■when the building itself was poor. When Cardinal Beau- 
fort, who was sent as ambassador to make peace with 
France in 1439, arrived in the marshes of Calais, there 
was a handsome hall erected there, upwards of a hundred 
feet in length, and made to accommodate three hun- 
dred persons at table. It contained at the north end all 
necessary offices — a pantry, buttery, wine and other 
cellars, and two chambers, and at the south end a 
passage led into the kitchen. The hall was beautifidly 
hung with crimson tapestry. A short distance from the 
cardinal's was the hall of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
which was built of old rotten timber, and covered with 
dirty sails, but the interior was richly adorned with 
arras'. 

Edward rv. in 1480 bought of Piers de Yrauli, of 
Gascoigne, stuffs to the amount of 238/. \5s. 6d., a sum 
which, when compared with its value in modem cur- 
rency, appears enormous'. Henry vn., however, ex- 
ceeded him in his taste for such ornaments. We may 
take as examples three entries from the wardrobe ac- 
coimts of that monarch : — 

" To a merchaunt of FlandreB for 52 ellea of arras, 2657. 6(. Sd. 
For a cloth of estate 47 yercis di xili. the yerd, 522/. 10«. 
To Lewas de ffava for a pece of cloth of gold, and tu. peces of bau- 
deltyn, 286/. 9»." " 

These sums in the aggregate would be equivalent to 
about 12,000/. of our present currency. 

' Ibid., No. 2,733. for Edw»rd iv. at ■ cost of 934^ 8*. Sd. 

* Proceeding* of the Privj Council, Deron'a Imie BoUb of the Exchequer, 

vol, V. p. 341. p. 491. On tho arras were represent*. 

' MS. Barl, 4.780, fo, 8 a. Twenty tjora of the Pisaion, and of tho history 

piece* of amu, lome piecei of velvet, of " NabiigodaDOeer" m& of AJeiaoder. 
and vilancea for a bed, were ptirchaeed ■ MS. Additional, 7,099, ff. 44, 62, 66. 
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The use of Tapestet had thus become general among 
the nobility and gentry, and such entries ^ '* My lorde 
payd to Capeldyfc, mayster Pekeryngea man, for iiij. peses 
of aras of the story of Buzan is.H. iija. iiijrf. '," are of 
frequent occurrence. In a splendid manuscript of Frois- 
sart's Chronicles, written for Philip de Cominea' at the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, we have many views 
of royal and noble halls. Almost without exception 
they are represented as being hung with gorgeous 
tapestry. Scenes of romance and war are skilfully de- 
picted. In Bradshaw's " Lyfe of Saynt Werburge '" we 
have the following passage : — 

" CtotbeB of gold and arras were hanged in the hall, 
Depaynted with pjctures and hjatoryes many folde, 
Well wraughte and craftely with precyous stones all, 
Glfterynge as PhebuB,and the beten golde*." 

The subjects of tapestry before the Reformation are 
more usually historical, after that time generally either 
scriptural or pagan; the Eenaissance had the same in- 
fluence on all the arts. In the historical tapestry real 
events were displayed as accurately as the skill of the 
artist would allow, and before the general use of oil- 
paintings the most accurate portraits were executed either 
in tapestry or in painted glass. The original tapestry 
of the hall of Hampton Court Palace has been preserved 
in those parts which are imder the music-gallery and in 
the withdrawing-room at the upper end, and the subjects 
of these are historical; that in the body of the hall, 
with Scripture subjects, is Elizabethan, and has been 
brought from some other place. The very fine original 
tapestry of the time of Henry vii., preserved in Magda- 

" Howkrd'i Htnuehold Book, p. 288. ■ 8vo., 1521, printed bj Pimon. 

r De CoinitKs wu bom 1446, uid * Chapter ivL 

diedlMW. 
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Icn College, Oxford'', represents the marriage of Prince 
Arthur, the elder brother of Henry viii., with Catherine 
of Arragon, which afterwards formed the pretext for the 
divorce. 

As an instance of the quantity of tapestry employed, 
the inventory of St. Mary's Guild at Boston affords the 
following : — 

"IntheHali. — A hangynge at the deyte {?) {^Aejse or daia]. H 
yards long, 2j yards wide. Another ateyned hangynge, contaynyng, 
in lynth 9^ yardea, and in deepnes 2 yarda and J." 

A great deal of curious information respecting tapestry 
will be found in the valuable work of M. Francisque- 
Michel, Secherchei sur le commerce, la fabrication et 
V usage des Etoffes de aoie, d' or et d^ argent et auires 
tissus precieux en Occident, principalement en France, pen- 
dant le moyen age. As this work occupies two quarto 
volumes, it is obvious that we can do no more than refer 
to it here. Wc observe that he makes frequent mention 
of damas amongst the usual fabrics of this period, 
worked with gold and silver, and woven of various co- 
lours, red, blue, green, violet, yellow, and grey. This 
was the same as our word damask, a fabric imported 
from Damascus, and which when mentioned in English 
inventories is usually of a red or plum colour. 

There is much more ancient tapestry remaining than 
is generally supposed ; it has been very often rolled up 
and put aside as lumber, and forgotten, but is now fre- 
quently brought to light again. The pegs on which the 
tapestry was bung often remain where the tapestry 

^ Thii tapestry ia now prcscrvcii in whicli it occnpiei, and one pieeo is in 

wbiit arecallcd the Founder'a Clianibcre, duplicate; it was pmbalily inlondccl ri>r 

over the prinripal gateway, bat doea not tlio ball, tliongh perhaps never plucid 

«eem to hate )>ei:n niaili: fur tlie pluce therp. 
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itself has disappeared, as in the hall of Sudeley, and of 
the Prior's house at Wenlock'. 

A^ an instance of the barbarity exercised towards 
the vestiges of antiquities, a letter printed in the " Gen- 
tleman's Magazine" in 1784 may be quoted. A "Con- 
stant Reader" recommends Mr. Urban's inspection of 
an old tapestry that hangs in the shop of Mr. Walker, 
a broker in Harp Alley. It represented the history lof 
Haman and Mordecai, expressed in the habits, &c., of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. It formed part of 
the hangings of the chapel at Somerset House, whence 
it -was sold to Mr. Walker, who " had sold several por- 
iionSf and asked a guinea and a-half for the remainder^" 

The inscription ran as follows : — 

"Prudome Kcrdoci ■}■ le roy kaist ceBt« nuet insompne ■(■ poor ce 
fist sea anales lire •fr an naidgera cellea ■{■ volt cmce Amim demanda. 

" qflt Ba pcnsce 4> et aiosi que adveatier adoune 41 nt con'vient on 
Ic Tolt ocire 4 quel due euat hen'e mig'l ^ Aocour celuy qni Bancta 
tonma 4* ct comment ce fait lui fist dire ■(■ Merdoce que fiiet leal 4< son 
s're ct de mirt le garda ■!■ aman rcspondit baultemant. 

" poToir nea 41 lement pour le bien luy sire ■•• laux demandez nul 
doy real 4- honeur real eervi a 41 le roy diet Bai le preatement," 

The walls of the hall were hung with tapestry to the 
height of eight or ten feet from the ground, above which 
they were painted. When the nobles travelled from one 
part of the country to another, they carried their carpets 
and tapestry with them, and frequently the glass case- 
ments also. 

The subjects worked in the tapestry, painted on the 
walls and on the glass, were usually the same, and formed 
a continuation one of the other ; and when the colours 
were all fresh, probably one part was nearly as brilliant 
as the other. These subjects were generally taken from 

e Biirklcr'* " History of HBgilaten College, Oxford," p. 86. 
■* Oent. Mug., vol. Hv. p. 268. 
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tbe popular romances of the day, or hunting-scenes, with 
abundance of foliage and numerous figures. 

The old castle of Tamworth, described in Dugdale's 
"Warwickshire," had, according to a corroBpondent of 
the " Gentleman's Magazine," gigantic figures painted 
in fresco upon the wall of the hall, with the inscription 
beneath, — Sir Lancelot de Lake and Sir Tarquin, — the 
Morte d'Arthur evidently having been the subject of 
the painter's pencil. 

Historical subjects were also frequently employed : a 
good example of this remains in the end wall of St. Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, representing the entry of Henry vi. into 
that city, the same subject being continued in the tapes- 
try and in the painted glass over it. 

Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century tapestry be- 
gan to be disused, and its 
place supplied by wainscoting 
or stamped leather. Wainscot 
of the time of Henry vni. may 
generally be distinguished by 
the pattern called the "linen 
panel," being an exact imita- 
tion of the folds of a Unen 
napkin, sometimes with a re- 
presentation of the fringe, as 
in the abbot's house at Beau- 
lieu, Hampshire. 

There is some very rich 
stamped leather in place of 
tapestry for hangings in one Tb.iin«.p™i 

of the founder's chambers at L^«™TBo«.,k««. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, which have been recently 
restored in a very careful manner as Mthfully as possible 
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to what they were originally ; and the effect is extremely 
rich and gorgeous, without being at all tawdry. The 
tapestry has been carefully repaired only ; the stamped 
leather was too far gone, and has been exactly copied. 

The Flooeing of the hall was usually paved with tiles 
of various colours, and so laid down as to form inge- 
nious patterns'. In Piers the Plowman's Credo we 
read of — 

" Cloisters y paved with poyntile, ich 'point after other ;" 

that is, with square tiles one after the other. In the 
accounts of the Surveyor-General of Henry vni. we 
find frequent mention of paving tiles'; and about the 
same time the refectory of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
paved with green and yellow tiles. The hea^s before 
the chimney were also paved with coloured tiles. A 
sum of money was paid in the time of Henry viii. to 
John Brasey of London, for " c. pavyng tyle for pavyng 
before the ehymneys^;" and on the reparation of the 
manor of Greenwich, Edmund Cardysh supplied " c. 
pavyng tiles of kynd gode, for the pavyng of halparys'' 
before the chymneys'." 
We also read, — 

" And of this balle forther to dififine. 
With atons'squarc be level or by line. 
It paued was at grete diligens''." 

The FuENiruEE of the hall was still of the rudest form. 
In a curious manuscript of this period the duties of the 

* See MS. Harlclan, No. 4>380. tiles were imparted from Flanders at 

' MS. Additional, Brit. Mm., No. that date, as well as at a later period. 

10,109. k Or Halpace, sea "QIoBsaTy of Ar- 

■ Ibid., To. 49. We often find paving cUtecture," p. 246. 

tilcB mentioned in wills and other docn- ' MS. Additional, 10,109, to. 89. 

ments of the period nndar the name of ^ HS. Keg. 18, D., vol. i. fol. 24. a. 

" flanndrertyll," a» most of the coloured 
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THE HAIL. 



marshal of the liall are thus described. He was to bring 
in the fuel, and 

" In halle make fyre at eyche a mele, 
Borde trestula and formes also ; 
Ye cnpborde in his warde scball go, 
The desurs, cortinee, and licnge in balle'." 

These few lines enumerate the usual garniture of the 
chief apartment in this century. 

The Refectory of one of the larger abbeys would con- 
tain much the same furniture as that of a nobleman's of 
the same period, and that of one of the smaller religious 
houses or of the abbot the same as those of the smaller 
gentry, as may be seen by the following example in the 
inventory of tho priory of Durham, (1416), which is 
chiefly remarkable for the large quantity of plate care- 
fully described, and giving an insight into the names 
and uses of the cups and bowls of the period : — 
" Bbpectokiu«. In Eofectorio vj. Pecite plaoee sine coopercuUs, 



sunt, liij. Cupp» dcauratie, 

quamm, xij. cum cooperculia, et 

una sine coopcrculo. 
ij. CnppEB Hon deaorats, cum 

nno cooperculo. 
nna Pccia cam pede, habens co- 

operculum cum aqoila in sum- 

mitate ejnsdem. 
j. Pecia cum cooperculo, Btans 

super iiij. angella deauratds. 
iiij. Pecim plance, quondam £i- 

cordi Heaaewell, cum cooper- 

culo habente nodum latum cum 

nomine ejusdem in eodem in- 

sculpto. 
ij. Feciee plame cum ij. cooper- 

colia. 

' MS. Sloine, No. 1,986, p. BO. 
■■ A Urg« cup called a boakec. 
■ Cocoa, not cnpa. 



unper Jahannis Fisshebum. 
riij. Peciffi plana, diversamm 

Bectarum. 
TJ. Bikkez" diTersarumBectarum. 
xiij. Bikkes cum ij. oooperculis, 
j. Pecia magna et profunda, quon- 
dam Thomte Qretham. 
xij. Bikkez antiqua in cnstodifi 

Johannis Bale. 
iij.NueeB" cum iij. pedibus ar- 

genteis et deauratis, quarum 

una cum cooperculo. 
x"xj. Coclearia argenti diverao- 

rum oporum et pondcris, 
dues OlUe' argentese, utraquo 

oontincnte unum potcllum. 
duie Fiolee argentee ot deauratte. 

■ Ollffi, Roltp, and Iilnme are differ- 
eot kinds of caps and bowb, whicb it 
ii not necmary bere to deuribe. 
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iij. Salsaria cum cooperculia pro 



zj . SalBsria ai^;eiitea unius seote, 
pro sale. 

iiij. Salsaria argeutoa dircrBanini 
Bectarum. 

xij. Disci argent! com literis Ke. 
S.P supra borduram. 

V, Boblers argenti. 

xj. Salsaria diversorum openim. 

xij. Platers et ij. Chargeours ar- 
genti cum literia )& coronatis et 
armis "Walteri Skirlawe, ex doao 
Kicardi Hesse well. 



j. Murra cam pede deaurato, vo- 
cata y^txbttosiu, cum cooper- 
culo. 



alia Murra lai^ et magna vocata 

flbdl, sine coopercnlo. 
una alia If urra pro altA menei in 

Befectorio, cum coopercnlo, 
unuB CiphuB vocatus IStba. 
xij. Uume magnte et largn cum 

imo cooperculo; quorum iij. 

cum pedibufl. 
xxxiij. Kurrse nauales, et una 

Hux cnm ij. cooperculie." 

In the hall of the prior's house, at the same date : — 

Is A.vhi.. j. Dorsale continens vi. Qwisshons cum leonibus coro- 



sex pecias cum Avibus Saucti 
Cuthberti et aimig Ecclesiie. 
iij . Feciffi de blodeo brodrato cum 
sertis et Bco gr'aS, et dute Pe- 
els non brodratte. 

And in an inventory of 1498, taken in the college at 
Bishop's Auckland, we read of — 



natis, et BcriptuT& Ht ll Stoi. 
iij. Pelves de auricalco cum iij. 
lavacris, quorum ij. apud Beore- 
payr." 



"i. Almery (cupboard), 
i. Bord witb trests (tr«stle8). 
j. chopping knyfe. 
i. Ymage of o' Ladye. 
iij. met« bords, remoua&Je. 
iij. payre trests. 



"iiij. fourmys (forms). 
j. Gobbord. 

i. bangyng of grene sayi. 
iij. old latyne Basyugs. 
ij. ewers to ye same. 
X. old ataudis of tre (wood)." 



The hall of a vicar of this period, we learn by an in- 
ventory attached to his will (1412), contained— 



" ij. Dorsoria cum uno Banwber 
(dorsars and bankers were ex- 
plained in our last volume), 
xxiijf. ivd. 
xii. whysahynes (cushions), xiid. 

' Probiiblj bdongtng to the refec- 
toriam. 
« "Say" a a kind of doth, csUoil also 



ij. mensie cum trestellis (sets of 
planka with trestles,) xii*. 

Dute pelves cum lavacris (basins 
with jugs), iiijs." 



"sliog.'' It ii often foand in 
boii£B under tba Latin d« *ago. 
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Again, in the inventory of John Danby we find he 
had— 

"IiT cuLsroB' (in cusIuDns), j. dos et j. bankor (one dorserand 
banker), iiijrf." 

A brass eagle remained till recently in Magdalen Col- 
lege hall, Oxford, from which Scripture was read during 
meala. When the custom ceased, the piece of furniture 
was discarded. 

Although Chairs'' and buffet stools were, during this 
period, in more general use, and were often very beau- 
tifully decorated with needle-work, benches and forms 
were still the seats in the hall. The tables were of the 
rudest make. The poets of the ago, faithful in their de- 
lineations, describe them as mere "hordes" and trestles. 
The high table at which the lord sat was moveable, but 
the side tobies were generally fixtures of coarse materials 
and workmanship, and made by carpenters ; these were 
the tobies " dormant." Lydgate writes : — 

" Eke in the balle it was cournable, 
On ech party was a dormant table'," 

Even as late as the reign of Henry viii., the great 
halls in the palaces of that monarch contoined little 
else but "tobies dormaunte" and "fformes dormaunte'." 
'ITiese were a part of the usual hall "fittings," and were 
sometimes included in the builder's contract, and re- 
paired by the landlord. A tenement belonging to Ed- 
ward IV., and let for the support of the great wardrobe, 
was repaired in 1480, and "a quarter of tymbre" was 

' The DucheM of OrlewM boaght of Addit. Chitrt., No. 2,776. MS. iUnmi- 

Jehan de Troies " a chair for her chain- nationB would lead 119 to the mppteition 

ber, the fonr leg« of which were painted Ihnt the chamber furniture " as ujoally 

Vermillion, with a cover on which were painled. 

depicted dogs and birds, «nd other dp- ■ MS. Keg. 18 D. vi. fb. 24. a. 

vicM, earuiahed with a IVinije of Buy." ' MS. Hart. 1,419, fo. 417. b. 
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purchased " for the benches in the all"." It was speci- 
fied in the contract for Hengrave that "the same hall 
was to be benched aboute'." 

In an inventory of goods belonging to the monastery 
of Peterborough at the time of the dissolution, we find 
in the abbot's hall, " Four fixed tables, four forms, one 
table' with two trestles at the high bench, some old 
tapestry hangings, one cupboard, one chair, and one 
chaffer'." In the Guildhall of Boston we learn by an in- 
ventory that there were eight tables on tho north side of 
the hall, joined and nailed to the trestles, and seven on 
the south side, similarly arranged, with twelve forms 
placed by the sides of the tables, and three tables and 
three forms in the chapel chamber. There was also, it 
seems, a smaller table covered with parchment, " noted 
with Antems of our Lady, with 3 collecs," and covered 
with linen cloth. By the same inventory we also learn 
that the hall was lighted by " five candlestykes hyngynge 
like potts," whereof the highest had five branches, and 
each of the others three. Six table-cloths are stated to 
have been renewed in the time of Mj-. Tomlynson, alder- 
man. A great quantity of other table-linen is mentioned 
in this part of the roll : the table-cloths are of great 
length, — six, seven, and even nine yards long'. 

A manuscript in the British Museum of 13 Henry vi. 
gives a list of the royal furniture ; we find, however, but 
little except tables, moveable and " dormant," cupboards, 

■ MS. BrtI. 4,7S0, fo. 23. t. ■ Stevena' Continnntion to Dugdale'i 

' Qige'B Hengrare, p. 42. Honasticon Anglicfinnm, toI. i. p. 487. 

J The word "Uble" had then the • It is not certain that all the fumi- 

mme aigniflcatioa ai the Latin word tore mentioned waa in lue in the halt in 

tabala, and did not inclnde the frame the fifteenth century, ta the inventory 

and legs on which it rests, as in modem bean the date of 1534, hot it is VP17 

iimge. In most cases, aa above, the probuble that no mnteriiil change tmib 

table, or I>oard, was detached and rested place. 
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forms, and stools, but the catalogue ia rich in cloth, 
damask, and satin coverings for these articles'", 'ilie 
cupboard was an important item in the furniture of the 
ludl. It was sometimes called an ambry, or almeiy", 
and used for displaying the plate : — 

"The cupborde with plate shynyng fajre and cleie^'," 
The almery, however, not being confined to the hall, will 
be treated of more at length in a subsequent chapter. 

The plate was also frequently kept in a Locker, or 
cupboard, in the wall, and this was made ornamental, as 
at Little Wenham Hall. A good example also remained 
in a house in the close at Lincoln so recently as 184S, 
but has lately been destroyed. It was ornamented with 
shields of armorial bearings, the two on the sides repre- 
sented as hanging from pegs. 

The furniture of the royal manors as late as the reign 
of Henry Tin. was of a meagre description, it required 
no greater skill than that of a common carpenter to 
make it'. The high bench or principal seat, however, was 
sometimes elaborately carved and ornamented, and the 
dorsers and bankers were exquisitely worked. Interest- 
ing specimens of state chairs of this period may he seen 
in a beautiful manuscript in the Cottonian collection'. 
The common forms upon which the guests sat were also 
covered with rich bankers : — 

" The bankers on the binkea ]ay and &yre lordea jrfonde'." 
A list of the tapestry and arras belonging to Henry v. 
is preserved among the Kolls of Parliament ; many of 

^ MS. Additionil, 'So. 17,721, S. 46, • Additjomil HS. 10,109, fo. 83. See 

4S. Appendix of lUoitTationB. 

* Archmologital Joomal, vol. ' t, p. ' Uarkod Aug. A. t. S. 103, 116. 
319. • MS. Cotlonian JoUiu v. fo. 175. 

* Ljfe 1^ Sijnt Werlmige. 
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tlie pieces intended for the decoration of the hall were 
worked with Scriptural and emblematical histories'". 

The Layers, lavacra, so frequently mentioned in the 
inventories, require some further notice. They were small 
basins of sUver or metal richly enamelled, about the 
size, and not very unlite, a modem soup-plate or hot- 
water-plate, with a spout to pour the water out of. A 
very rich one was exhibited in 1857 to the Society of 
Antiquaries and to the Areheeologicd Institute by Mr. 
Franks, and is engraved in the Journal of the Institute : 
it is now, we believe, preserved in the British Museum. 
These lavers were used for the guests at the high table 
only ; the people in the body of the hall were expected 
to wash at the fixed lavatory near the entrance, usually 
behind the screen, where they were often attached by 
means of a chain. , In the hall of St. Mary's Guild at 
Boston, already referred to, the inventory mentions — 

" A laver of laten, hangynge witli a cbajne of yron." 

Connected with the lavatory there was usually a water- 
drain behiud the screen, near the entrance, remains of 
which may fi^uently be found, as at South Wingfield 
Manor-house, and Bacre Castle. It is often of the same 
form as the piscina in a church : more frequently it was 
a plain square block of stone, with a basin hollowed out, 
and a pipe from it, as at the Moat-house, Appleby, 
Leicestershire. In the Irish tower-houses the water- 
drain is near the entrance of the upper room, or principal 
chamber. Water-drains are also found in other Chau- 
BEES, and will be further described under that head. 

The custom of Dining in the hall, which in the four- 
teenth century had begun to decline, now became more 
often relinquished, not, however, without an effort on the 

^ Hot. Pu'l,Td.iv.p.214. 
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part of many lovers of time-honoured customs to retain 
this usage of a chiTakic age. In a curious transcript 
made in this century of some statutes for the ordering 
of a family, originally framed by Grosteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, the lord is admonished — 

" Aa muche as je may withoute peril of sykenes and weryneys ete 
je in the halle afore youre meyny ffor that schal be to youre profyte 
and worschippe '." 

But in spite of this admonition, which it had been found 
necessary to promulgate, dining in chambers was, to the 
scandal of all lovers of right government, fast growing 
into favour with the rich, whose increased luxuries ren- 
dered a too close sociability with their dependants incon- 
venient and expensive. In addition to the instances 
already cited, we find in the rules made for the royal 
household in 1458, that the marshal of the hall was to 
see " That the order of settynge in the haUe be kepte 
aftir the olde custome" j" and even in the early days of 
Queen Elizabeth it was considered a good household 
precept that "all eatinge in chambers should be prohi- 
bited other than suche as are ordynarely allowed to kepe 
chambers'." Many years before this, however, we find 
distinct directions, among " Certcn Artyeles for Kegu- 
latyng the Householde" of Henry vii., for the ceremo- 
nies to be observed in "settyng the kynges borde" in 
his bed-chamber : — 

" Also if the kyng aytt in the chamber, than the borde most be on 
the lyft hand ; for erer where as the bedds bede ys, and the chymney, 
that must be the upper ende off the borde, and at that end must the 
bissbopp sytt, and the quene on the othyr hand of the kyng : thcr ya 
no odyr cboyse, and tber as the bissboppe syttcth shall he lay the 
aumap for the kyng to waeche with ", and bit plese the kyng, he may 

' MS. Sloane, 1,986, p. 197. ■ The mrnape sppean to havB an- 

' MS. Lansdowne, No. 1, fo. 78, a. Bwered the pnrpose of the modem table 

' lUd., No. 86, fo. 102. napkin. Its arrengement on the table 
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coiHAnd that Any, ij persons, that is to say ij lords and ladyes, ij or 
elks a brd and a lady, tf (0 be the rooms be large ynough'^." 

This must have been an inconvenient custom, and the 
great chamber became a necessary apartment, not only as 
a dining-parlour, but as a reception-room in which to 
entertain guests whilst the tables were being laid in the 
hall. In an English version of the Romance of " Melu- 
sinc," of the fifteenth century, the hall is described as 
" hanged nobly withe riche clothes ;" from the hall the 
guests were led into another chamber, "moche noble 
and riche." Here they were entertained until "there 
came the styward and enclyned hym, said, My lady ye 
may wcsche whan it playse ye, for al tbyng is redy to 
dyner, . . . And then they toke eche other by the hand 
and wesscho"." 

Of the interior, when used for the purpose of receiving 



WM attended with niDch ceremony. Sea 
MS. Additional, i,l\i, fo. 9, b, and MS. 
Harl. 305, fo. 8. "The maner of dnw- 
jnge the lurnape at the coronacon of 
Quene Anne" (Bolejn) ia minutety de- 
scribed bf John Stevens, " mBrehall of 
the and halle," in MS. Additional, 
6,113, fo. 34, a. On that CKCagion the 
iamape iraa carried by the Earl of 
Bntland. At the rojal table it nu 
•ometimes placed before the bllhop : 
'"Yba kynge mode ft bek mito the 
by»hoppe wboB he «chal waach." MS. 
Add. 4,712, ft>. 4, a. The aaroape niia 
of rich diaper dsmaak, and often hand, 
■omely adorned with a fVinga. Among 
the itnff in the great wardiolw in 
the Tower in 12 Hen. Till., wai " a 
inmape clothe of launde, embrandered 
uithc golds at botbeenda and fringes at 
endei withe golde," valued at Ii(. MS. 
Hurl. 4,217, leet. 10. They were nied 
when the lavera, filled with rose- 
water, wrre bronght round after dinner. 
Although Le Grand d'Auuyafflmu that 



the Engliah did not me tahle-napbini 
at this period, we find "Ifaplcyna de 
Beyna," or linen of lUinu in Cham- 
pagne, among the effects of Henry r. 
Bot. 1^1. iv. p. 228. And in a MS. 
written 14B2 we have this line; — 

"Toon ipon;! ud napkfas bjre tolde 
woulde be.*' 
Also, 

" Loy Ihy «oil*T«TnM napkyn olenclj." 

MS.Sloimf,\,i\i,!o.t. 
In the witeenth centnry notices of them 

factnred in France and Flandera, with 
the royal arms and initials for onr sovs* 
rdgna. See Arckaologia,-n<i\i.<p.4&\. . 

<> MS. Additional, 4,712, fo. 9, a. In 
an acconnt of the reception of the am- 
hanadoT from Charles of Boi^igne by 
Edward ir. and bia Queen, we read, 
"Tbe quene dyd to be orddned a gTet« 
bftnliette in her owne chambra." MS. 
Additional. 6,118, fo. 106, a. 

° MS. H^. 18. B. ii. fo. 119, h- 
Brit. Mas. 
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guests, we find a very faithful delineation in a MS. of 
Quintus Curtiua, of the date of tlio fifteenth century, pre- 
served in the Bodleian. It will be seen by the engraving 
that tho tablea and trestles have been removed. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the buflfet, vrith the plates, cnps, 
and bowls, &c., on one side of the dais, and the minstrels' 
gallery at the end of the hall. Many guests have already 
arrived, and it will be seen that the servants are handing 
refreshments. The jester, also, occupies a prominent 
position, and throughout the costumes are very cha- 
raeteristic. 

No serious innovation took place, however, until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the introduc- 
tion of the banqueting-room, or dining-parlour, led tho 
upper classes gradually to abandon the custom of eating 
with their retainers in the hall, and we find an allusion 
to it in the Ordinances of Eltham, made in 1526, where 
it is stated that " Sundrie noblemen and gentlemen and 
others doe muche delighte and use to dyne in comers 
and secret places, not repayring to the kinges chamber 
or hall"." This is also evident by the feet that few 
domestic buildings were without dining-rooms entirely 
detached from the hall. In the accounts of the Surveyor- 
General to Henry viii., before referred to, we find a 
statement of the repairs done to the "kynges dynyng 
chamber," and also to the "quenys dynyng chamber," 
at the manor of Greenwich''. 

The partial disuse of the great hall led to many archi- 
tectural innovations. A good example of this occurs at 
Wanswell Court, Gloucestershire, where the space that 
would usually have been allotted for the dais and tho 
high table is parted off from the rest of the hall by a 



p CoUcclion of OrdinanceB for the 
aoremmeat of the Rojal Hoawhold. 
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Bolid screen, and bo made into a separate dining-room ; 
a lath-and-plaeter partition has since been carried from 
the top of the screen, which was finished with an orna- 
mental battlement, up to the roof, but it is evident 
that this upper part was originally open. In Hampton 
Court Palace there is a dining-chamber at the upper end 
of the hall, and no dais ; and although the present floor 
is not original, the levels of the different doors shew that 
the original arrangement has been followed. 

Chambers were sometimes bxiilt above it ; the fine high 
timber roofs, so charaeteristio of the old halls, were not 
now an invariable feature. Instead of the lord's solar or 
chamber being built over a collar at one end of the hall, 
it was sometimes over the hall itself. Among the " rapa- 
racons maade and doon'' in a tenement appcrteining to 
the Great Wardrobe of Edward rv., money was " payd to 
William Eorton for horde, naill, and lome, for cering and 
amendyng of the chambre flore, that duste shoulde not falle 
downe vppon them that sittcs and occupies hia halle';" 
and in the contract for Hcngrave the builder was to 
" seal ye ij. grett chambers above ye deysshe'." Among 
the Kymer MSS. in the British Museum there is a 
petition presented to Henry vi. in 1415, by William 
Clebe, clerk of the works, which may serve to illustrate 
the history of the royal hall at Eltham. It is addressed 
to the king, as follows : — 

" Sheweth unto Your Hyghness youre pouer chapelya Willyam Clebe, 
cleric of youre werke, that late of newe hath mode by your commaund- 
mcnt at your Tour of London a kecheu with al other maner of offices, 
with loggings thereto belonging and a new draght bry^e, and as yet 
recyved never in money xld,, and now late there is appoyntcd by your 
Gounsail to make in all hast possible for the plesir of Your Highncs and 
necessary resort of etraingcrs to come in likely hast to your manoir of 
Eltham, for a new faallc with a squillery, saucery and sur^-cyng place, 

' MS. Hari. 4,780, fo. 21. a. ■ anjjt'a Ileiigrnvi;, p. 43. 
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al of new and reformacoc honourable for tlie Queues loggyug there as 
now desolated, & at Shene the waterbriggc, the great quadrangle with 
a gatehoua, all of new to be made for necessary logging of your worship- 
full houshould, with closer of brike toured aboute your gardein ther, 
and at Westmiuster the Grete chamboure for your graciousc personne, 
and the Quenes losing, with the Parlement chambre and Payntcd 
chambrc, with reformation of your conduyts there, and ordinance for 
the scaffold to be made in Westm. Chitch for the estate of the coro- 
nation. Flese it therefore your highnesse to commaunde youre l^e- 
Borer onward for puryance Sc hasty expedition of the necessities afor- 
saide unto your saide clerk good assignment of uli. to be receyvd of the 
first payment of the dismes granted vnto your highnes by the clergy, 
and be therefor to answer you in his account byfore youre borons in 
your escheker, consideryng that the said Willyam hath & most payne 
hym for to purvey money the mene y°, marc or more to pay wekely 
pouor workemen, laborers stuff and cariage, to goddya plesir and profit, 
as hit shall appeare by Gods grace for Gods love and for pile of your 
said places'." 

The Customs and the etiquette observed at the feasts 
were similar to those of the previous age. The guests 
washed before and after meals, but the usage was at- 
tended with more ceremony than formerly, and when 
the ewerer brought water 

" He schal knele down upon his kne, 
Ellys he folates his curtaBfi"." 

It was also the duty of the ewerer to lay the cloth 
upon the table, and " much lore y wys" was required on 
his part to fulfil this portion of his duty to perfection : — 

" The ewerer schal hele his lordes borde, 
Withe dowbull napcre at on bare worde. 
The seluage to the lordes syde withe wine, 
And doune schal henge that other way wynne. 
The OTcre nape schal dowbull be layde. 
To the ottuT syde ye seluage brade. 
The other seluage he schal replye, 
As towell hit were fayrest in hye'." 

The "horde clothes" were not always white, but ap- 

■ H3. AdditioutJ, 4,609, p. 409. ° MS. Sloaae, 1,9SC, p. 40. ■ Ibid. 
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pear from many passages in old romances to have been 
embroidered with various materials ; — 

" The tables were covered with cloths of dyaper 
Richly enlai^ed with siluer and withe goldei." 

The cloth being laid, the panterer brought forth the 
bread, wrapped in a white napkin, the salt, the knives, 
and the spoons, all of which were to be placed on the 
table with much ceremony and form. The 

" Sallet y coveryd and sett in route," 

was placed at the top of the table, and a large loaf at the 
Bide of it. This was at the high seat, and it was there 
that three knives and a spoon were usually laid : — 

" Of the two the baftes schjime outwarde be, 
Of the thrydde the hafte inwarde lays be. 
The epony stele therby BcboU be layde'." 
The carver then entered the haU, and took his place at 
the table :— 

*' Smal towell aboute his neck schall bene 
To cleus hia knytja that ben so kene*," 
and at once commenced the cautious process of assaying. 
He cut a slice off the loaf and gave it to the paneter, who, 
kneeling, immediately tasted it. The squire who hap- 
pened to perform the office of carver then went to the 
kitchen, and cutting a piece off the meat, gave it to the 
master cook, who assayed it in a similar manner. The 
sewer and his assistants then placed the covers upon the 
dishes, and as the clarions and trumpets of the waits 
struck up a joyous tune, they were carried into the great 
hall*. The men whom the sewer employed to carry the 

f Ljfe of S«ynU Werbm^tt. of bowbt ii derived from the old Prencli 

• MS. Slowie, I,te6, fo. 41, etexilier, or &e tcuUllarnu, i.e. the per- 

■ Ibid., p. 42. aan who had to arrange the diihes, in 

^ See a good illaatration of the carver the nine way ut the tcuUUtiy (acnller;) 

and hot uditanti, ftom the Lottrell waa by rights the pUce where the duhes 

Pralter, in a former part of this work, were kept. 

TOL iL p. 124 The name of the office 
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meat were etrictly enjoined never to raise the eoyers, lest 

they should excite suspicion of treason : — 
" Whosoever lie takes that mete to here 
Schal not so hardy the coverture rere, 
ffor colde ne bote I wame you olle, 
ffor suspecyone of tresoa aa may be&Ue." 

The process of assaying again commenced : — 

" When the sewer comya unto the horde, 
AU the mete he sayes at on bare worde, 
The potage fyrst withe brede yeorvyo, 
Couerys horn agayu lest tbey ben storvyn. 
With fyBshe or flessbe yf he be serued, 
A raorsell thereof echall he be kervyd. 
And touche the messe over alle aboute, 
The sev^er hit etes withonten doubte. 
Withe baken mete yf he servyd be tho, 
The hiydes up rered or be fyr go, 
Tbe paste or pye he Bayea^withinnc, 
Dippes brede in grav4 no more ne myne*." 

The wines were also tasted in a like manner by the 
butler, and even a cup of water was not given to the lord 
without being carefully assayed. The guests, now being 
satisfied as to the flavour and wholesomeness of the fare, 
commenced their gastronomic operations, and the carver 
found ample opportunity for the exercise of his skill. 
Upon the nature of the entertainment, of the " subtilties" 
of the "arte of cury" laid before the guests, of the de- 
licious mortrews, and of the poignant sauces, we have 
not space to dilate, but must say with Lydgate, in one 
of his pieces, — 

" The dynere courts eke at euery feate, 
The Ui^ plente done unto ye leete, 
Tlie etraunge metis ye maner of ye semyBe, 
Y passe over ffor y was not yere""." 

Before a trenchour was raised, however, grace was said 

' MS. Sloane, 1,986, p. 44. ' MS, Cottoiuan, Ang. A. iy. fo. 46. a. 
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with a loud voice, and the aumenere placed the almsdish 
upon the board, into which a good "chet lofe" was put 
before bread was distributed to any of the guests. This 
was one of those pleasing and benevolent customs which 
our forefathers of old most readily approved, and which 
Churchmen loved to introduce into domestic life. The 
aumenere, or elemosinario, was usually the chaplain of 
the lord, and by virtue of his office he carried a rod or 
staff in his hand : — 

*' All the broken mete he kepy b j wate. 
To dole to pore men at je gate. 
And drynke yt leves serued in halle, 
Of rycbe and pore, bothe gretc & smalle, 
He ifl sworae to overse the servis well. 
And dele it to the pore euery dele'." 

It ifl to be feared that this good custom, founded in 
charity and love, was sometimes abused, and that which 
was designed for the " pore men at ye gate" went too 
often into the scullery and the kitchen, to form a riot- 
ous repast for the grooms and knaves of the household. 
" Conmiande 30," says Bishop Grosteste, in his rules for 
the ordering of a &mily, ** that youre almys bo kepyd, 
and sende not to boys and knafis, notber in the halle, 
Eother outh of ye halle, ne be wasted in soperya ne dyners 
of gromys, but wysely, temperately, and withoute bate or 
letyng be hit distributed & deportyd to poure men, beg- 
gers, syke folte & febull'." It was probably in conse- 
quence of this pilfering of the poor man's fare that Lord 
Howard was induced in 1482 to pay twopence " for a lok 
for the alms tobbe'." The almsdish was sometimes a 
beautiful ornament to the table, being enriched with 
chasings and encircled with mottoes. At the feasts of 

• MS. Sloane, No. 1,986, fo. 4S. taba, bat also baskets, were oBCtl for 

( Itid., p. 194. the iiltDi. 

■ Honsehold Boole, p. 228. Not only 
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Homy '^- ^ mixit magnificeat almsdish was displayed, 
which was called the " Tiger ;" and an indenture is still 
in existence testifying that it had been duly receiTed 
into tiie custody of the royal treasurer*". 

At the conclusion of the meal, the usher brought In 
the basins and towels, and 

"Wbeime they have wasdien and grace is saydc, 

Away he takes at a brade, 

Awoydes the borde unto the flore, 

Taae away the ttesteg that ben so store '." 
Perhaps there is no class of books more illustrative of 
domestic manners than those which treat of etiquette. 
They display the usages of tiie polite society of their re- 
spective ages, present to us faithful portraitures of the 
man of fashion and of the gentleman, and serve as land- 
marks by which to distinguish the various stages of our 
social refinement. Several curious and interesting relics 
of this nature, appertaining to the period we are now 
considering, have been preserved, and from a comparison 
of them wo are enabled to lay down the rules which " a 
man of curtasye" was to observe " atte borde," from hia 
fixst arrival at the gate to the close of the repast : — 
" When thou comes to a Uirdis gate. 

The porter thou schall fynde thcratte." 
And he was to 

"Aake hym leve in to go 
To Bpcke with lordc, lady, squyer or grome." 

According to the etiquette of the day, if the party sought 
or visited " be of logh degre," it was usual for him to 
leave the hall and meet his visitor, but 

" Yf he be gcntylmen of kyn. 
The porter wille lede the to hym," 

' Ancient Knltiidcrs and Inveatoriea, vol. iii. p. 370. 
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On arriving at the haU door he was to take off his 
hood and gloves, and if the company "be at the first 
mete," he iras to make hia obeisance to the host ; — 
" And aithen byfore the strend thou etonde 
la myddf s ye halle upon ye flore, 
Wbille marshale or osslier oome fro ye dore 
And bydde the sitt or to the horde the lade." 
Before taking his seat, however, he washed hia hands 
in the lavatory ; and whilst " atte horde" he was to be 
careful of his personal demeanour, above all to be 
" stabidl of chere," and " lyttull of worfle." The way 
he out and eat his bread was one of the tests and indi- 
cations of good manners, and the rule of etiquette upon 
this point is detailed with much minuteness. On sitting 
down to meat, the man of " curtasy" cut his bread in 
two, dividing the crumb from the crust : — 
" In fonne then kutt the over dole, 
Sett horn tc^edur ai hit were hole, 
SIthen kutt the nether crust in thre." 

He was not to bite his bread, for he is told — 

" That is no curtesye to use in toun. 
But brcke aa mncli as thou wylle ete, 
The remelant to pore thou scbalt letc." 

Having achieved this with becoming dexterity, he was 
to lay his trenchom before him, to "sitte up ryghte," 
and to be careful to give no indication of an inordinate 
appetite. If any spoke to him whilst he was engaged 
in eating, he was to tarry until he had finished his 
morsel before he replied. It was a mark of ill-breeding 
to eat on both sides of the mouth, and was one which 
was apt to excite the contempt of those better informed 
in the usages of polite society : — 

" On bolhc halfe thy mouthe yf that thou ete, 
Mony a skorae schall thou gete. 
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Thou shalt not laughe, ne speke no tliyitg. 

While thi mouthe he full of mete no drinkc, 

Ne enipe not with grete Bowndyi^, 

Nother potage ne other thyng, 

Let not thei spone stood in thy dysshe, 

Whether thou be eerued with flesshe or fysshe. 

No lay hit not on thy dysehe syde, 

But dense hit hoaeatly with outen pride." 

He Tras to look that his fingers disclosed no signs of 
pollution, and to see that his " nayles Trere clene and 
blythe," lest he should foul the white cloth before him. 
One would have thought an admonition such as this 
unnecessary to a frequenter of baronial halls, did we 
not find other indications of a still greater coarseness of 
manners. "Whoso woulde of curtasye lere" is gravely 
told that if he spits over the table he will be " holden 
an UDCurtasye man;" and our ideas of the refinement 
of the manners of the age will not be ina-eased by 
reading that — 

" Yf thi nose thou clene, as may befalle, 
Take thy hoade thou clene wythalle, 
Priuely wyth skyrt do hit awaye, 
Ot ellis thmgh thi tcpit that is so gayc." 

IIo was not so far to forgot his good breeding as to pick 
his teeth at meals, — 

*' Withe knyfe, ne stre styk, ne wand ;" 

nor to wipe them with the " horde clothe," but observe 
at all times a becoming delicacy of manners. He was 
not to lean his elbows on the table, nor " atte wine" to 
take the principal seat, unless especially invited to do 
so ; and he was to observe, in quaffing his wine, that he 
held the cup with due gentility : — ■ 

" Dip not thi thombc thy drinke into. 
Thou art uncurtasyc yf thou hit do." 
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And further on he is warned of losing all claim to good 
manners if he dipped his food into the salt-ceUar : — 

" In salt Baler jf that thou pit, 
Either fysahe or fiesahe that men may wyt, 
Yt ia a Tjce as men me telles, 
And gret wonder hit moat he elUe." 

In addition to all these rules of etiquette, he was to bo 
careful wheu he washed after meat, that he did not spit 
about the floor, or before any one to whom respect was 
due ; and finally, we are told that — • 
" Who BO diapyse this lesson ryzt. 
At borde to sitt he haae no myzti." 

The customs of France and England were so much the 
same, that the following description of a hall in the fif- 
teenth century is equally applicable to either country. 
It contains several curious pieces of information relating 
to the manners of the time : — 

"Dedans la sale du logis (car en avoir deux cela tient du grand) la 
come de ccrf ferr^e et aitach^e au plancher, oA pendoient bonnets, 
chapeaux, greaUers^, couples' et lesses" pour lea ehiens, et le gros 
chapelet de patenostres pour le commun. Et sur le dressoiicr, ou buSet 
a deux estages, la saincte Dible de la traduction command4e par le 
roy Charles le Quint", y a plus de deux cens ana, lea quatre Fila Aymon, 
Oger le Danois, Meluaine, le Calendrier des Beigiora, la Legende doree, 
ou le Romant de la Boze. Dcrriere la grand' porte, force longucs ot 
grondes gaulea de gibier°, et au boa de la sale, but bois cousus et 
entravcz dans la muraille, demic-douzaine d'arcs, avec leurs carquois 
et flesches, deux bonnes et grondea rondelesP, avec deux espies courles 
et larges, deux halebardea, deux piques de vingt-dcui pieds de long, 
deux on trois cottes ou chemises de mailles daaa le petit coSret plein 
de son, deux fortes arbalestes de passe, avec leurs bandages et garrets 
dedens, et en la grand' feneslre, sur la cheminfc, troia hacquebutes . . . 
et au joignant la percbe pour Vespervier, et plus bas i cost^ les ton- 

J MS. Sloane, No. 1,986, p. 21. ' Cliarl«« v. of France, calk-d "the 

' Hunting.homB, Wise." 

' Coplinjs. " Pegs to hnng game apon. 

" Curils; Fr. laissea. ' Hmkltra. 
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nelles, esclotoueres, rets, filets, pontieres, et autrcs engins de chasse. 
Et sous le grand banc de la aale, lai^e de troia pieds, la belle paille 
fresche pour coucbcr lea chiena, leaqueb, pour oup et aentu: leurs 
muiatre pres d'eux, en aont meilleurs et vigoureux. Au demcurant, 
deiut asaez bonnes chambres pour lea aurvenans et eatrangera, et, en la 
cheminee, de bean groa bois verd, larde d'ua ou deux fagota acca, qui 
Tcndent uu feu de longue durfe«." 

There were the stag's antlers for hanging the hats and 
caps apon, and to which were attached the hunting-horns 
and the coupling-cords of the dogs, as also the rosaries 
for the use of the common people. Upon the " dresser," 
or sideboard, was placed the translation of the Bible as 
authorized by Charles v. of France a hundred years pre- 
viously, beside various "romance" books of the period. 
Behind the great door were the pegs to hang the game 
upon. Upon the boarding at the end of the hall, and 
over the chimney, were hung weapons, both offensive and 
defensive, while on one side were the nets and other 
instruments connected with hunting. It is curious to 
notice, too, that beneath the large bench, which was three 
feet wide, was strewed fresh straw for the hounife to lie 
upon, that they might be close to their master; while 
for strangers and guests two good chambers were pro- 
vided in addition, and in the fireplace layers of green 
and dry fagots, by which arrangement the fire burnt 
more slowly. 

1 Lb$ Cofdtt et IHtcottrt d'Satrapel, par Noel da Ful, 1732, 12mo., voL ii. 
pp. 46, 46. (Dd temps present et pasa£.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHAUBEBS AND OFFICES. QEITEBAL ARRANGEUENT. 

The gradual change from the strong castle to the 
manor-house slightly fortified, and in which the fortifi- 
cations appear to hare been often as much for show as 
for use, has been abready mentioned: but something 
more should be said about the usual plan and arrange- 
ment of the bouse and the outbuildings; for although 
these present infinite variety, there are still certain 
general principles of arrangement which were adhered 
to in all cases where the nature of the ground would 
admit of it. The space enclosed by the outer wall and 
surrounded by the moat was frequently of considerable 
extent, and divided into several courts, corresponding to 
the baileys of the earlier castles. The entrance was over 
a bridge, originally a draw-bridge, with an outer forti- 
fication or barbican ; but as time drew on, and the coun- 
try became more peaceful, the bridge became generally 
of stone or brick, and was protected by a gate-house on 
the inner side only, with, at first, a portcullis, as at 
Warwick, where it is still continued in use to add to 
the grandeur of the whole effect ; but in the later houses 
the portcullis generally disappears, and the gate-house 
itself assumes a more peaceful and ornamental character, 
and becomes of more importance'; sometimes quite a 
separate dwelling-house, as at Saltwood Castle, Kent, 
and Athelhampton, Dorsetshire ; and the room over the 
gateway is sometimes the chapel. 

• See cli»pt« tL 
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Passing through the gateway, we enter the outer 
court or bailey, which was generally of cousiderable 
extent, and contained the farm buildings and the sta- 
bles, or a part of them, as there were sometimes sta- 
bles in the inner court also. The large bam and the 
iarm buildings of the fifteenth century often remain 
nearly perfect, when the house itself has been destroyed ; 
and in a few instances both have been preserved, as at 
Place House, Tisbury, Wiltshire, which is one of the 
most perfect houses of the fifteenth century that we have 
remaining, and at Great Chalfleld manor-house, also in 
"WUtflhire, and St. Donats Castle iu Glamorganshire, 
another very perfect example. At Great Chalfield l^e 
outer court or farm-yard is on one side of the principal 
court, and separated from it by the range of stables : the 
inner gate-house forms a part of this range, and is not a 
distinct biiilding ; the outer gate-house has disappeared : 
at South WraxaU the plan is nearly the same. 

At South Wingfield manor-house the outer and inner 
courts are also separated by a range of buildings, which are 
to some extent fortified. The windows of the principal 
apartments look into the inner court, as usual, and the 
entrance to the hall is through a porch firom this court, 
with a small room over it, and a richly panelled parapet 
and battlement. By the side of the porch, as shewn in 
the upper part of our engraving, is a rich window to an 
upper chamber, supposed to have been the chapel, as it 
is the only rich window about the building, and there is 
no other trace of a chapel: it is, however, an unusual 
situation for one, being at the lower end of the hall, over 
the buttery and pantry ; it is called the drawing-room, 
but apparently without authority. In most of the castles 
of South Wales there b a large outer bailey, in which the 
&rm buildings are situated ; and iu the greater part of 
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the castles and houses of this period the principal en- 
trance must always have been through the farm-yard. 

The inner bailey, or principal court, was also entered 
by an archway under the inner gate-house, whether this 
was detached or formed part of a range of buildings. 
The court was frequently surrounded by buildings on 
all sides, forming a quadrangle, as in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, generally the most perfect types 
we hare remainii^ of the larger houses of the fifteenth 
century, and at Penshurst and Knole, Kent. Sometimes 
this court is of irregular shape, from the nature of the 
ground, as at St. Donats, which stands upon a cliff over- 
looking the Bristol Channel. At Cothele House, Corn- 
wall, the inner quadrangle is perfect, the outer court 
has almost disappeared, the farm buildings are destroyed, 
and the gate-house turned into afstable. 

This principal court was, however, not always sur- 
rounded by buildings on all sides ; the side facing the 
principal front of the house has often a boundary wall 
only, as at Chalfield, Tisbury, South Wraxall. At Tis- 
bury, which is a smaller house than the others, the inner 
gate-house forms one side of the court, the offices the 
opposite one, with the principal front between them, con- 
nected at the angles only. 

At the back of the house was the servants* court, the 
usual entrance to which was by the back door of the 
hall, at the end of the screens. The kitchen often forms 
one side of this court, and it is sometimes entirely sur- 
rounded by the various offices, especially in the larger 
houses, as at Fawsley, Northamptonshire. Sometimes 
the courts are surrounded by walls, with detached build- 
ings at irregular intervals, as at Dudley Castle, Stafford- 
shire. There were frequently also wooden buUdings 
attached to the inside of the walls, sometimes with a 
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lean-to roof only, of which the corbels often remain, and 
sometimes the put-log holes, and the -weather-moulding ; 
in other instances they seem to have been of a more im- 
portant and permanent character, as chimneys are pro- 
vided for them in the walls; but these wooden struc- 
tures have almost entirely disappeared. 

Before describing the general arrangement of the inte- 
rior of the house, it should be observed that it was very 
common in the fifteenth century, as well as in earlier 
periods, to raise the whole of the habitable portion of the 
house upon aYAUiTED Substedctuee, divided into a series 
of cellars or store-rooms, very substantially built, as a 
security against fire. These were sometimes half under 
ground, and in other instances merely built upon the 
surface, and forming what may he called the ground- 
floor of the house, although not usually consisting of habit- 
able rooms, and often used as stables. These vaults often 
remain when the whole of the superstructure has been 
swept away, the upper part having frequently been of 
wood only ; and such vaults are often very puzzling to 
t}Tos in the study, who mistake them for the inhabited 
rooms. Such vaults or cellars occur in houses of aU 
descriptions, in monasteries, in castles, in fortified towns. 
Nearly the whole city of Chester is built upon a series 
of them, with the Bows or passages made on the top of 
the vaults. The whole town of "Winchelsea also was 
built upon them, and the upper parts of the houses were 
almost entirely of wood''. 

In a few instances the vaults are built on a larger 

' The whole of the habitable apart- often erroneoiisl j colled dnngeooa ; thc7 

menta in the castle of Beaamaria ataod are someUiDea partially under groond, 

npon mcb vaulta, and > long aeries of lometimea entirely so : at Beanmaris 

theae vaults were only the pita of the the; are merely bnilt on the sorfaoe. 

garderobet, and bad no opening into and the eanie ia the case in several of 

dwiii except traca above : tnoh pita are the eastUa of Sonth Walea. 
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scale, and more lofty, and are used for the Bervants' 
apartmenta. Of this arTangement Warwick Castle affords 
a fiae example of the time of Richard II. : the kitchen 
is one of this series of vaulted chambers, and remains 
perfect and in use ; the other usual servants' chambers 
follow in suite, and there are also the wine-cellar, the 
beer-cellar, and the wood-ceUar ; one of these contains a 
lavatory and water-drain. These chambers arc partially 
under ground on the side next the court, but on the 
other side, next the river, where the windows are, they 
are fer above it, on the cliff. These apartments remain 
nearly in their original state, and are the most perfect 
and interesting part of the house. 

The AHEANGEMENT of the principal apartments did not 
differ materially at the beginning of this century from 
that of the two preceding. The hall continues to occupy 
the centre of the house, and is lofty, generally reaching 
from the ground or the top of the vatdts to the roof; but 
sometimes there was a room over it, as at Chepstow and 
at Great Chalfield. At the lower end of the hall were 
the servants' apartments, and at the upper end the family 
apartments: in these two wings the rooms are com- 
paratively small and low, each wing being commonly 
divided into two or three stories ; and sometimes the 
wings assume the form of towers, and are four or five 
stories high. In general the number of these small 
chambers increases as the building gets later in date, 
and as these were chiefly bed-rooms, they shew an in- 
creased degree of comfort and refinement; and the 
custom of sleeping in the hall seems to have been gene- 
rally discontinued, unless on special occasions when the 
house was much crowded. The hall is sometimes almost 
detached from the other buildings, having windows in 
the gables at each end as well as on both sides, and is 
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conneoted with the other buildings by low rooms or pas- 
sages only, as at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, and St. 
Mary's Hall, Coventry. But in most cases the buildings 
at either end are two stories high, and the roof is the 
same height as that of the hall; sometimes the gable end 
still stands clear above the two low stories attached on 
the outside of it. — ^The arrangement of the offices and 
the position of the kitchen continued much the same as 
in the previous century, described in our last volume. — 
The position of the chapel varies extremely, and there 
seems to be no rule for it, excepting that it is always 
near to the dais, and connected with it by a short pas- 
sage or staircase. 

At the upper end of the hall, at the back of the dais, 
in the earlier period is generally the cellar, with the 
solar or lord's chamber over it ; in the later period these 
become the dining-room, and the drawing-room over it. 
In some cases, as we have mentioned, the dais itself is 
separated from the hall by a solid wall, and becomes a 
distinct dining-room. In the time of Henry vii. and 
vm, in the smaller houses the hall sometimes disap- 
pears altogether, and its place is supplied by the dining- 
room and drawing-room ; and this arrangement became 
almost universal in the time of Elizabeth. The old halls 
have also very frequently been divided by a floor into 
two low rooms at a later time, while the old roof is still 
preserved. 

It is exceedingly difficult to apply the names of the 
chambers which are entered in the inventories to the 
different parts of a house, because as the change in the 
arrangements of the rooms took place, sometimes new 
names were adopted, at others the old names were re- 
tained with a different signification. The Jula may, per- 
haps, to the end of the century be considered as the chief 
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or largest room in the building, but while at the com- 
mencement of the century it was more especially the 
dining-chamber, towards the end, when the habit of 
dining in separate rooms crept in, it was more frequently 
employed as an audience-chamber, perhaps serving for 
the dinner only on a few state occasions. The name of 
most frequent occurrence is the camera. We find, for 
instance, the "camera superior" and the "camera in- 
ferior" in the inventories, but as the contents of the 
one resemble exactly the contents of the other, we must 
apply the superior and inferior simply to their position, 
and take "camera" as the generic term for any apartment 
of the house excepting the hall, chapel, and offices. 

In the will of William Esyngton of Newcastle, (1415,) 
we find the apartments summed up as follows : — 

" Item do et 1^0 omnia principolia mea tarn in cnmera, aula, pe- 
Dore', cc»quin&, brasiatorio (brewhouse), pandozatorio (malthoiue), 
fltabulo," Sto. 

We have thus his chamber, hall, cellar, kitchen, malt- 
house, brewhouse, and stable. 

Robert Conyers of Sockbum describes his goods in his 
will thus, (1431) : — 

" Omnia utensUia tam in camerA, quam in aul&, pinDern& ^, (another 
name for tbe cellarium or butterj), panetria (pantry), pisCrina (bake- 
house), una cum plauatris et carucis (waggons and carts), cum toto 
apparatu," kc. 

The camera usually contained a bed, and the ordinary 
furniture of a bed-chamber ; but it must be remembered 

' Penore, from jmnu. Prob&blj the bat et Monaeiia Cratteiuet, antio 1851, 

" cellar " where tbe wine ii kept^ not ap. dn C&nge. 

the place where it ii decanted, which <i Piiteama ii derived from the Qreek 

)• the "battery." The word MUarinfn mrttr xipn, and is rather the place 

la applied both to hotter; and cellar. where the wine was mixed or decanted, 

" Quod Tinnm Tefectorarioa dicti monaa. not the place where it waa stored, whicb 

t«rii recipere debet et tenetur in penore ii our meaning of tbe word cellar, 
domini abbalii." — Tra<t*aeUo ialar Ab- 
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that it Btill answered the purpose of a parlour or Bitting- 
room, the bed being covered over during the daytime 
with a handsome coverlid, as is still the custom in R:ance 
and other foreign countries to this day. 

The following inventory of the goods belonging to the 
Ticar of Gainford, and attached to his will made in 1412, 
shews the usual amount of furniture in the chambers at 
the period : — 



"Duo leoti rubei colons, yiz. 
cooperti cum tapetiis, xx<. 

Duo lecti de blodio (blood-co- 
lour), x«.* 

Unus parvus lectus de blodio 
worBtett, \i». yi'iid. 

Unas lectus albus, iU*. vijd. 

Duo coopercla {coverlida), yit. 

Unum whjlt (quilt) cum iiij. ma- 
tresse, yig. yiiid. 

xiiij. Lodices (bUuiets '), xivf. 

xiz. paria Iiinthiamiaum (pairs 
of sheets), xxij*. viiii. 

tTnum mantellum de rubeo fresed 
(a coarse kind of c!oth), zxx«. 

In the inventory of hia goods taken on the death of 
John Danby, (1444,) are found : — 

" In Caheka. — z. coopertoria t. bowsturs (bolsters), zzif. 



Treg Togte fumirats (lined with 

fur), xl«. 
Unum pylchei de etranlion, xx*. 
Tres TogEB sin^te, xiijt. iiiit/. 
Quatuor ulnee pannilaneideaen- 

drf coloris (colour of asbes?) 

cum una tela (wcb) de russet, 

zxvif. riiirf. 
Armatura (armour. Sic.), xzvi*. 

viijrf. 
viij. Librffi certe (candles), iiij<. 
Unum par de Trussyngcofera^ 

(packiug-cbests ?) iiijrf. 
Unum wyrehatte ( ) r»." 



(coverlets), xj*. 
j. fed-bed (feather-bed) et iij. 

materes, vij«. 
iij. lodices (blankets), iij*. 
V, Ijnthiamina, iij*. iiii^. 
j. web de sac, zzi. 

• Blodimt U considered b; the boat 
kntiquuiea to be " blood" colour, (Sai., 
hlot^ At the mne time, we bave Mten 
It tr«ul>t«d in lome work* M if fix 
iloHH, t. e. bloe colour. 

' Tia " lodei" wu not nude of tba 
Hme ouiteTial u our modem bleoket, 
bnt it uiiwemd the Mune pnrpoM in tb« 



V. ulni de russet, iij*. ixd. 
In mappis et manutergiij (in 
cloths and towels), xvi. 
j. magna cista (cheat), zid. 
Alia parva ciata, xiji. 
Alie du» cists, ij<." 

> Fylch ia given b; Baile; u a flannel 
nlgbt.garment or clont for an infant. 
What mnterial lirimlio* wai we can- 
not tell, there ii probably iome error 
^the Mribe. 

^ To tmu !■ to pack np ; hence, 
probably, tnuaing cofen were boxes 
for packing np cbattele for travelling. 
Similar to onr word ' trunk.' 
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While, however, the camera m the private house served 
the purpose of a bed-chamber, there were also other 
names in use, such as the cubiculunty dormitorium, &c. ; the . 
latter more especially when any large number of persons 
slept in the same room. 

There was often a smaller room attached to the larger, 
which served as a closet for keeping clothes, &o., which 
went by the name of wardrobe. Thus we find in the 
inventory of the Prior of Durham, (1446) : — 
" Gabdeboba, — In primis j. i>ar blodio (striped alternately with 
de Garde vyaimce', cnm Armis green and red), cum diverwa 

Thomee Langtoa. animalibus intextis in eisdem, 

ij. Clothesekke2(clotheB-hor8e>). pro aul& de Pyttyngton. 

j. mantica (mantle). iij. paria del Cofore (cbesta). 

Una larga Cuts (chest) de opere ij. Barehidez" (bearskins, used 

Flaundrensi^. probably as saddle-cloth s.) 

iiij. Cofiteiee paleats de viridi et 

The inventory taken at Ewelme in 1466, after men- 
tioning the great chamber, containing the bed and the 
coverings belonging to it, goes on to mention the hang- 
ings, &c., in "my lady's closet," and in "the gentle- 
woman's closet." And further on we read of " tapits of 
red worsted" distributed in "the lord's chamber," *' in 
my lord's outer closet," in the chamber of the " ewearye" 
(washing-closet), and in "the norserye." 

The names of the lower rooms of the house and the 
ofilces are in general more carefully expressed. As we 
have shewn in the previous volume, the pantry and the 
buttery may be clearly defined, though their use now was 
gradually changed, one room at the end of the century 
serving much the purposes which originally required two 
chambers. The paneirimn in some instances was used as 

I Idterallj, we expect, meat wSet; sad imported from Flutden, thengh 

*A«rward> iaf«a or cupboardi of my pcrhapi in wnne cmm the Flemidi work 

deicription. wu bnitated in England. 

' These ebettHTeregsnerallyi/ wood. 
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the larder {lardarium salaarium), and the botellarium, or 
pincema, as a cellar [celarium or pmus). The kitchen 
{eoquind) remained the same. The scuiellarium (scullery) 
in a few instances is noticed, as also the minor offices of 
bakehouse (pislrina), brewhouse and malthouse (brassi- 
nium and pandoxatorium). We might increase the list by 
adding the stables, granaries, and such like, but the 
above catalogue is sufficient to shew the usual require- 
ments which the architect took into consideration when 
erecting a fifteenth-century house'. 

Considerable obscurity still exists concerning the habi- 
tual Sleeping Apaetments of the middle ages. There is 
no doubt that the domestics and retainera occasionally 
slept upon straw laid down for the purpose in the hall, 
but this was on particular occasions, when the house or 
castle was over-crowded, and does not appear to have 
been the usual habit for any part of the establishment, 
at least not in the fifteenth century, when the chambers 
had become much more numerous, both at the higher 
end of the hall for the family and guests, and at the 
lower end for the domestics. The usual sleeping apart- 
ment for the lord and lady, or master and mistress of the 
family, appears to have been on the ground floor, either 
in the withdrawing-room behind the dais, which seems 
to have been the case in the smaller houses, or in other 
apartments further removed from the hall, when space 

' Od the oontinent at tlie Mine pe- 2 pieda et demi de longacnr ; In cham- 

riod the fallowing list serrea u an bra, tant da due que do la ducbena 

illnitniUoi] of the uraal arrangeiaeiit of (d'Orldam), avoient di ixAaea de long, 

a hoQH : — " Chacan (^ge de rhdtel da et troii de large ; In Butrea, 7 et demi 

Soinons) coiin>t<n( en uoe grande ralle, enquoir^; le toatedairdecnntiei loa- 

one chambre de parade, Doe grande gne>> ^troites et itrmita de fll d'archil, 

chambi^ nite garde-robe, dee cabinet* avec no treillis de Ter pcrc^, de lambrii 

et Dne cbapelle; lea aallei recevoient et de plat-fanda de boia d'Irlande, onvrj 

jour par dei cnHa£ee bantea de 13 pieda de la niSme fii^oD que j'ai d^crit en par- 

et demi, et largee de 4 et demi ; lea lant des appHrtemene da roi et de la 

chambrei de parade portoient B toiaes reine au Lonvre." — SaiiTaL 
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alloTed. There is often a tower near the end of the 
hall, as at Lympne, Kent, ooutaining a number of cham- 
bers, many of Trhich were bed-rooms. Chaucer's " Mil- 
ler's Tale" shews that the chief bed-room in a house in 
the street of a town was on the ground-floor, or probably 
a little above the level of the street, over the cellar, 
which was half underground, according to the usual 
fashion of town-houses of the period. 

In monastic establishments it was usual for the monks 
to sleep in a common dormitory", which was divided into 
a number of small cells ranged down both sides, separated 
either by boarded partitions or by curtains, but open at 
the top, with a small window at one end of each cell, 
and a door at the other opening into a central passage, 
at one end of which was the bed of the abbot, or other 
chief officer. Each cell contained a bed, and a shelf for 
books over the head of it. 

There is reason to believe that in the larger houses 
and castles there was commonly a chamber at the top of 
the house, near the roo^ which served for a dormitory", 
very much after the same fashion as in the monasteries, 
or the long room at Eton College. There is a room of 
this kind, called the dormitory, at Layer Kamey, Essex. 
In some cases tiie dormitory seems to have been over the 
hall, and it is not improbable that the upper range of 
smaller windows over the large windows of the hall at 
Chepstow may have belonged to a dormitory. The cor- 

" " Upon the west ajde of the cloyeter other, and in every of their niodowcs ft 

there was a faire ki^ honae called the deake to anpporte there bookca for there 

DoBTBB, where all the monuks and the stoddia. Id the iveet ajrde of the B*id 

norkei did lye, evei; monneke having dorter wa» the like chamhen, and in 

• litle chamber of wainscott, verle cloia, like >orte placed, with there wyodowes 

lereiall by themsvlTcs, and thdr wyn- and deska towardea the Fermery and 

dowee toivarda the cloyster, every nin- the water, the chamber! beinge all well 

dowe >erviDge for one chambre, hy rea- boarded under foote." — Antient Eitea 

■onne the partidon betwixt every cham- of Dorfaam. 
ber waa close wainacotted, one from an- 
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bels in the upper part of the walls of several halls in 
Scotland have been already mentioned as rather indi- 
cating a floor than a gallery, and this upper room was 
probably appropriated to the purpose of a sleeping apart- 
ment. In the later houses, in which the hall becomes 
a less important feature, the bed-chambers become more 
numerom and more important in proportion, marking 
the gradual progress of civilization, until in Elizabethan 
houses they become almost as numerous and as impor- 
tant as in modem times. 

The FuBNiTUBE of the sleeping apartments was also 
during this century considerably improved. The nide 
wooden bench was discarded for a bedstead of somewhat 
elegant construction, and the legs and cornices displayed 
the ingenuity of the carver, whose crait was now in 
much request. Four post bedsteads were first introduced 
in this century, Eiohard, Earl of Arundel, left to his 
son Bichard a standing bed (estandard), that is, one the 
tester of which was supported by pillars". As in the 
previous century, the bed-hangings were of the richest 
texture. Thomas do Mussendum, in 1402, bequeathed 
to his wife a bed and coverlet made of velvet and satin". 
Sentences and mottos were often embroidered upon the 
coverUda : thus the Duke of Exeter, in 1147, bequeathed 
to " Anne my wyff yat now is, a bed of arras, with the 
soriptur of honnor, with all the costers''." The beds 
were well supplied with linen and pillows. In 14S4, 
Joan Bergavenny left by will — 

" A bed of gold swans, the tapestry of green, with buncheB of flowers 
of dirers kinds, two pairs of sheets of Raynes', a pair of fiistaynes, six 

■ NichoU' Hoyal Wilb, p. 131. the bcd-bnngings, uuwering to oar bed. 

• Ibid. cartft'ini. 

► Ibid., p. 2S4. The coftera («w- ^ Reinn in ChRnipagne, where there 

Utyt—eotttrdi) wew the lide pioe™ of was a celebrated mnnufiktoTj'. 
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pair of other sheets, six pair of blankets, six mattresses, six pillows, 
and the cushions and bancores that belonged to the bed '." 

The bedchamber of the English yeoman was furnished 
with a proportionate degree of comfort. John Baret 
left his niece his 

" Grene hangyd bedde steyned with my armys therin that han^th 
in the cliambyr ovir the kechene, with the cortyues ; the grene kerer- 
ing longgyng therto, another coverlyte, ij. blankets, ij. pere of good 
shets, the tn>nBpson(F), the ooaterys (curtains) of the chambjr and of 
ye draugh chambyr that be of tbe same eorte, a gret piloe and a 
small piloe— the federbed is hev owne, j' hire maistresse gaf hire at 
London*-" 

An inTentory made in SO Henry vin., of "Suohe 
warderohe Btuffe of the beddis as remayneth within the 
Btandyng warderobe in Wyndsour Castell," contains the 
particulars of eight beds, some of which are described 
as " sore wome," or " nede to be amended." They 
were of satin, Tartar hanging, crape, tawney silk, and 
silk of baudekyn'. 

In houses of a less important class the bed was made 
up on the floor, the chambers were seldom furnished 
with bedsteads, except perhaps of the coramoneat de- 
scription. In the regulations of Bishop Waynflete for 
the lodging of the scholars, it was ordered that each of 
the rooms on the ground floor should hold two prin- 
cipal beds and one truckle bed; the chambers over 
them each two truckle beds : and even when Waynflete 
entertained royalty, the nobles slept on truckle beds, 
two or three in a room". It was usual, on engaging a 
servant, to stipulate that he was to find his own bed. 

' Tat. Veliaia. ing some kind of iDAterial. It iras pro- 

■ Willi and Inventories of the Regis- bably the staff of wliicb s " baldt^mn," 

tor of Bury St. Edmnnds, ito., p. 22. or earopj that was carried over kings 

' MS. Additional in Brit. Hus., No. andbiahopBDn>tBteoccauonB,wasniBde, 

10,602, fo. 2. The word "bandekyn" and hence the origin of tbe term. 

i* often met with in iDvcntorie*, signify- ■ ChBndler'aLifeorWByTiflete,p.20l. 
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In 1465, Sir John Howard engaged a servant who agreed 
to find himself in bedding '. 

The sleeping apartments' were given in charge of the 
usher of the bedchamber, whose duty it was to see to 
the providing of all things necessary for comfort and 
convenience, and under his orders, in royal households 
at least, were usually two grooms and a page. It vras 
the duty of the grooms of the chamber to procure a 
regular supply of tallwood* and fuel for the fire : — 
" And fuel to cbymne hym falleB to gete. 
And Btrens in cros to seue tlie hete." 
They were also to provide clean rushes and straw for 
the floors and palets. According to the Household Book 
of Edward iv., the groom of the chamber was to bring 
daily " rushes and Htter for the paylettes all the yere ; 
of the sergeatmts of the hall and this yeoman or this 
groom beriiii up nyghtly stuffe for the kynges bed, and 
bydeth therby till it be made, and on the momynge 
they setto it doun to their office ageyne saufly and 
clenely that no stranger schaU touche it'." In the sum- 
mer season they were to gather sweet herbs and flowers 

■ Hannen and Honaehold Eipeiuea, are covered with richly embroidered 

p. 804. tapestr; hung apon tenter-hook*. The 

' In • muinwript tn the British bedstead baa a tetter, and the rich anal 

Haumn, (MS. Barleian, No. 4,431, to. hanging* are worked viithjleiir da Hm. 

8,) of the earl; part of the Biteenth A cb^, diqilaying much taste iu its 

centory, there it a beauUful represen- conatmction, with the back and nuhioni 

tattoo of the interior of a bedroom, embnndered, ii at the bednde, and a 

The iUnminated drawing U intereating, conch well cnahioned and covered witb 

aa shewing the architectural and do- arraa gives an air of comlbrt and re- 

mestic arrangements of a chamber of Bnement to the chamber, 

this period. The apartment u high ■ " A long sort of shtve (splinter) riven 

and ■picioQi. A large window at the ont ot trees, which is cat shorter into 

end is approached by stone itepa, which billets, " — Bailey, 

form mpadons seats at the mde. In ■ Liber Niger, Domns B^s Ang. 

addition to the lattioe.work, there are Ed. ir., printed hy the Society of Anti- 

innde shutter* fbr the porpoae of keep- qnatiet, p. 40. 
lug ont the wind and itia. The walla 
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with Thich to decorate and perfume the royal chamber. 
"The gromes schall gadyr for the kinges gowns and 
shetes and othyr cloths the swete floures, herbis, rotes, 
and thjnges to make them breathe most holesomely and 
delectable''." In the Sloane manuscript the office of the 
groom is set forth in detail. "We give the following 
enriooB passage, descriptive of the art of bed-making in 
the early part of the fifteenth century : — 

"Gromes paletts ahyn tj\e and make litter. 
Six fote on lengthe withouten diswer, 
Ua fote y wys liit scball be brode, 
Wele watered y wythen be craft y trode, 
Uyspes drawen oat at fete and syde, 
Wele wrethyn and tbyd aga^ne that tyde." 

The arrangement of the bed-clothes and hangings are 
nert described : — 

" To tbe grosdyl stode hegh on lengthe and brade, 

Sar lordys two beddys achall be made, 

Bothe utter and inner so God me glade. 

That henges shall be with hole eylor, 

Wyth crochetts and loupys set on lyyer. 

The valance on sylonr shall benge wiUunne, 

That reche schall eren to grounde aboute, 

Nother more nother leas with outen douto. 

He strykes horn np with forket wande, 

And lappes up faste aboute the lyfCe hande. 

Tbe knop up tumes and closes on ayfti 

As holde by nek that henges full lyjt- 

The oounterpynt he lays on beddys fete. 

And wysshenes on sydes shyn lye full mete "." 
As the progress of refinement and morals in domestic 
life is eTidenced by minute details, we may look with 
interest to points of household economy and manners 
which otherwise might appear trifling. During the mid- 
dle ages it was the prevailing custom to sleep entirely 

oufen dittcare, withovt dunht; uytpM, 
wiapi of straw ; wrvUjtK, wreatbait. 
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naked, and it would be difficult to refer to manuBoript 
illuminations previous to the fifteenth century in which 
persons are depicted in bed as wearing night-dresses. 
In the fifteenth century, however, it became the custom 
to wear night-gowns, and in the ourious manuscript to 
which we have often referred, we read :— 

" The lorde achall ahyft his gonne at nyjt, 
Syttand on fote ahete tyl he be dy^t"." 

Before we proceed to speak of the other chambers, it 
may not be out of place to say a few more words on flie 
Beds, as documentary evidence on this subject is very 
abundant. Of these there are different kinds', and they 
were generally au^^lied with very rich ooverings, as the 
inventories following testify. 

A curious document is preserved', illustrating, not 
only the material of which the beds of this period were 
made, but as shewing tbe value attached to this ar- 
ticle of domestic furniture. It is a writ of 1 Henry vi., 
(1423,) to the keeper of the royal wardrobe, for the de- 
livery of a complete " bed of hawkjmg" to the Duke of 
Exeter, which the "late king" (Henry v.) had given to 
him, with a proviso that he died possessed of sufficient 
property to fulfil aU the bequests of his will without it, 
but if his executors found that there was not sufficient, 
the Duke was to have it in preference to others on pay- 
ing its value. A schedule attached gives a minute de- 
scription of the various pieces which formed the " bed ;" 

' HS. Sloane, No. 1,9B% p. 83. on let appeloit de» coaches. ToaUa >a 

' " Lea Uta, que Too nommoit conches reebe £t«ient mont£ea sai dei muches 

et coDchettM, Aoient eitnordiii^re- qui avotent dem piedi de lu^eor plos 

mcnt gruMb; qwrnd Ua oe portojent qae lea conches. On paroit lea mirchea 

que 6 pieda de long anr aatant de Urge, dca pins beam tepii, et lee lita d'MoOea 

on lenr dormoit rimpletnent le nom de lea pina exquiaea," &c. — Sanral, ^il. et 

OOnefaeltcs; inaia loraqn'ila Ctoint de S S*eh. dei AnHqmMi de la TUU d« 

pUds et demi anr 7 et demi, ou bien de Farw, 
11 aoT 10, on de 12 lur 1 1, en ce caa.li ' MS. Additional, No. 4,603, fo. 397. 
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it consisted of a eelour, a tester, a counterpoint, six 
tapits of arras, with figures of hunting and hawking 
worked in gold, two curtains, and one traverse of " tar- 
taryn." The whole was estimated at 139/. 11a. &d*. 

In the inventory of the prior of Durham (1446), we 
have the furniture of the bed very minutely described ; 
and the extract is also interesting as shewing the usual 
contents of the bed-chambers of a house :— 



"CahebaSitfebiob.— UnusLec- 
tuB peadens cum riddellis (cur- 
tains), tapet& (quilt), Bilours 
(volaDce ?) et ij. coopertoriis 
de blodio sago'' ejusdcm colo- 
ns, et coaterfe poleats (striped 
curtains) pro omatu murorum 
ejusdem Camerte, poleats de 
blodio sego intenso et remisso' : 
j. Canobium (counterpane "P); 
j, Donnonde (pillow ?) cujus su- 
perior pars de blodio, cum ro- 
sis in comeris ; j. par Lodieum 
(blankets) nororum ; j . par Lin- 
tbeaminum (sheets) ; j. Culci- 
trum' (bolster?) cum iiij.Evan- 
gelistis in comeris; j. Lectus 
blodius cum tapetft cum leo- 
pardis et pellicanis ac arboribus 
in eodem inteztis. 
Duo panni de blodio pro aedili 
sive oancello. 

' Equ>] to about 2,8001. of modem 

* Says, a stnff made of nlk and wool 
mixed. See F. Micbd, Etoffa dt Soie, 
U. 246. 

' " De blodio inteluo et remiaao" pro- 
babl; refen to the red being alternately 
light and dark. It occnn conttsntly in 
the same inventorj. 

'' Cto/biu iiolao aworduedforbed- 



iij. Banlcquerez paleat, de blodio 
intenso et remisso. 

X. Quisshoos (cushions) de blo- 
dio sago. 

j par (sel) Cultellorum magno- 
rum continens iiij. peciaa, quo- 
rum manubria (bandies) sunt 
argentea et deaurata. 

Aliud par continens tres Cultel- 
loB, quorum Manubria de ebore 
et in parte argentea et deaurata. 

Casieba Imfsbiob. — Lectus 
pendens, de bloilio sago intenso 
et remisso, cum riddellis tapeti, 
silour et coopertorio paleato, 
ejusdem aect«s ; iiij Costerra pro 
omatu murorum, de blodio, in- 
tenso et remisso. 

j. Canobium, j. Donnonde no- 
vum et lorgum cum ifit in- 
sculpt' in comeris. 

j. par Lodieum de fiistian. 

coTerings, though it does not ^>peBr of 
irbnt precin nsa. " Fannos pictot qui 
Tocantnr Cbdnm" occur in an inTsntory, 
Hon. Ang. ii. 720. The word may, per- 
haps, only rafer to the material, and 
that it was nude at Chalona. 

I Cutdlrura literally is nothing mors 
tluui a coihion, but here it •eemi to be 
used u a pillow or boliter. 
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Aliod par Lodicum. 

j. par Lintheaminum. 

Untun Culcitnim cujua superior 

pars de glauco eerico. 
Aliud culcitrum cum Bquili duo 

liabente capita. 
Unua Lectus bonus, blodeus, 

cum tupetil cum arboribus et 

pellicanU diversorum colorum 

intextis. 
T. Qnysahons de blodio sago, 
Uaus blodeus Fannus pro Cupp- 

borde, de sago. 
Una Mensa de PrusUL cum foUts. 



Fro alio Lecto ibidem, imprimis, 
j. fethirbede, j dormonde, j. 
par lodicum, j. par lintbeami- 
num, j. lectue albus cum tapet& 
cum arboribuB et seitis in- 
textJB. 

j. Coopertorium de blodio sago. 

In Camera sub Yolta j. couo- 
bium, j. dormonde, j. par lodi- 
cum, j. par liutheamiuum, j. 
culcitrum, j. lectus cum papi- 
lionibus intextis. 

j. Fannus Wodens pro cooper- 
totio Cathedrffi." 

Count Ralph de Neville, in his will, leaves to his son, 
among other goods,— 

" Unum lectum de arras, cum costeiis paled de colore rubeo, viridi 
et albo qui solebant penderere in magna Camer& lofra Castrmn de 
Sherefhoton." 

This piece of tapestry, therefore, it seems, with its edges 
striped with red, green, and white, had once hung in the 
principal chamber of another castle, but had been trans- 
ferred thence for a covering to his bed. We conclude 
with one more document relating to the king's bed : — 

" Herafter folowitb the reckenyog of the Kingcs greste beddc of 
Walnutte tree at Yorlce place, and of the stuf provided for the same. 
" ffirst. Received of the Master For cariage of the same, vjd. 



of the Horse twoo pecea of 
Wahmttree whicbe he gave 
unto the Kiuges grace, and 
never had more stuf. 

Also I,_William Kendall, paide 
ibr the cariage thereof from 
Croj'don to London, iij«. iiijii, 

And also provided zviij. waynes- 
cottes at id. the pcce, xv«. 

Frovided for the bottom of the 
bedde iij. deale hordes, at iij*. 
iajd. the pece, sum x«. 



For i 

iijs. mjd. 
For glewe, : 
For lye to at 



worlce to the same. 



n the iralnuttree, 

Xi. 

For TJ. men, being carvers, for 
tenne monetbes, at xxt. every 
moueth, fyndyng theym self, 
lz/>. 

.... monetbes, at xxt. the 
moneth, vjlt. 

.... rewe wryght for gilding of 
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the .... (wheraf I bave a ac- Laurence pounteny in London 

quytaunce), xyj/>. for the hire of a house wheryn 

Paide to the Maater of Saint the same was wronght, zli. 

" Summa totalis, haxv^U. iij«. xd. 

""Wherof I have receivedof Mr. Alford at iij. sundry tymes, xzx*'fi., 
as apperith by his boke, that is to sey, tK. at one tyme ; and by 'Mx. 
Hennages letter, xS. ; and by the Einges commaundement, tvIL, all the 
residue of the said xzx/i. 

*' And where as I the said William for the devise and also embocyng 
and olensyng of a quarter of every piece of theyre worke, for the better 
instruccions of theym, and for provision of money, besides daily attend- 
aunce (as alwaies I have ben redy by commaundment) as yet never 
had no peny nor none other rewarde ; Whicbe I wille submytte to 
youre wyeedom and discresion." 

(Endorsed) " The charge of the Kynges bedd made of Walnottree." 
(temp. Henrj- viii.) 

Ceadles also were not 
thinga unknowTi, as the Sf^ ';^— ^ -l -^ft 
annexed illustration, from I f^-^^gs^^a^ j 
one of the Douce MSS. of 
the period, testifies. "We 
see that they were made for rocking, mach 
the same as in modem days. They are also 
mentioned in inventories of this period, as 
in that of Beginald de la Pole : after men- 
tioning " berying shetes and manteUs of fyne larone and 
gold tissu," and other rich cloths, we find — 

" Item, a pane'" and a head'ghete tar y' Cradclt of the same sute, 
bothe fiured with mynever." 

The Appaeel of the state chamber, or " Chamber of 
Pleasaunce," was in keeping with the splendour of the 
bedding, and surpassed in richness of texture and gor- 
geoiisness of colouring anything that had been produced 
in the preceding century. When the ambassador &om 

' A piece of dotb. We (till retun the irord in " counUi-puie." 
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Charles of Burgundy was entertained by Edward it., 
there were prepared for his reception — 

" iij. cbambres of FleaBaunce, all hanged with whyte silke and lynnen 
clothe, and all the floures covered withe carpettes. There woe ordeined 
a bedde for faym aelue of as good doune as coulde be gotten, the shetes 
of Raynys, also ^e itistyns, the cotmterpoynte clothe of golde forred 
w* armyn, the tester and the celer also shyninge clothe of golde, the 
curtejns of whyte Sarcenette, as for his hede sute and pillowes were of 
the Queues owne ordonnance"." 

When Philip of Castile was entertained by Henry rii. at 
Windsor, the apartments appropriated for his use are thus 
described in one of the Paston letters : — 

" They were the rychestly hanged that ewer I sawe, viL chambers 
togeder hangyd withe clothe of Arras wroght with gold as thyk as cowd 
be, and as for iij. beddes of astate, no l^g crystyned can shewe 
^ch iij."" 

It is difficult to outstep by any conception of the imagi- 
nation an idea of decorative splendour of sUk and arras, 
that is not warranted by the historic evidenees of the 
time. 

Unfortunately, as we have before had occasion to ob- 
serve in describing the hall, these hangings have almost 
entirely disappeared, and very frequently nothing re- 
mains but the pegs that they bung upon. The wooden 
panels which formed the usual decoration of the lower 
part of the waUs more frequently remain, and being en- 
riched with carving, give some idea of the lavish expen- 
diture bestowed upon such decorations. "We must bear 
in mind that in these, as in all other decorations in the 
work of the middle ages, colour was an essential feature ; 
the carver and the colourer were called upon to assist 
each other, and each to heighten the e£Fect of the other's 
work in producing the richest and most splendid oma- 

' us. Additional, No. 6,113, fo. 106. a. • Futon Lettsn, toL t. p. 448. 
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mentation that their eldll and their means would allow. 
Such panels as those at Colchester, when further enriched 
by painting and gilding, must have been very beautiful 
articles of decoration, and when these were accompanied 
by equally rich hangings, and the windows filled with 
painted glass, the magnificence of these Gothic cham- 
bers could hardly be surpassed by the height of modem 
luxury. 

The panels, whether of stone, wood, or plaster, were 
often ornamented with scrolls bearing inscriptions, or 
with inscriptions or the initials of the owners without 
any scroll. At first these had an heraldic character, and 
the inscription was often the motto of. the family, as the 
word 'EepftancE on a panel at Sion House, Middlesex. 
The initials of husband and wife united by a true-lover's 
knot frequently occur, aa at South "Wraxall, Wilts, or 
ornamented by the crest or badge of the family. These 
inscriptions commonly occur over the fireplace, but are 
not at all confined to that situation. They occur also in 
external work, as in the front of an oriel window, or on 
the spandrels of the arch of a doorway, or over the en- 
trance gateway. This custom was continued in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean work, and is then frequently accom- 
panied by the date. Texts of Scripture or moral axioms 
were often used in the later examples, a custom still 
continued in parts of Switzerland. 

In a descriptive passage belonging to the earlier part 
of this century, we have an allusion to the decoration of 
walls with statuettes, and gable-shaped, canopies over 
them : — 

" All the wftllus of geete. 
Withe gaye gablettus and grete, 
Kynggea settyag in tber seteP," 
' Bonunce of Sir Dcgrfvant, Thornton Romances, p. 238. 
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The walls of the principal apartments were usually 
cased with wainscot to the height of about eight feet, 
above which were sometimes hangings of tapestry, or 
o&er doth, as at the upper end of 8t. Mary's Hall, 
Coventry. In a letter written by Sir John Howard to 
one of his bailiff in 1469, we have the following in- 



" I pray you take the measure of the hall, and of the length and 
of the deepntii at much at must he hanged, and hkewise of the parlor, 
and the chamber over the parlor, and the chamber where that I lay 
in, and of the chamber over the pantry and buttery ; of all these I pray 
you Bend me the measure in haste, and I trust before long ye shall see 
the chambers better hanged than ever ye saw them^." 

In the time of Henry vm. the most common pattern 
for the wainscot was an imitation of folds of linen, called 
the " Unen pattern," as in Thame Park, Oxfordshire, and 
in the hall of Magdalen College, Oxford. This last is 
said to have been brought from Eeading Abbey; it is, 
however, a good example of this style of ornament, 
which abounds everywhere in houses of this period. 
Over the wainscot at this time also it was usual to in- 
troduce ornamental plaster-work, called "pargetting," 
in place of the tapestry, especially where the room was 
low and afforded little space between the wainscot and 
the ceiling. Of this kind of ornament the room in Thame 
Park affords also a good example, of which an engraving 
is annexed from a drawing by Mr. Twopeny. 

The Cornice of the chamber is often enriched with 
the usual ornaments of the period, most commonly ex- 
ecuted in plaster only, but sometimes of wood. The 
ornaments of the latest Gothic period, in the beginning 

^ Muuien and Honuhold EipenoM of England in the Thirteenth and EVteenth 
CeDtariee, p. id. 
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of the seventeeuth century, are often imitations of tbo 
earlier styles, such as the zigzag at Bochester and the 
billet at the Mote, Ightham, Kent. The barge-boards, 
or Terge-hoardfl, on the exterior often have a similar cha- 
racter to a cornice, aa at the Mote, Ightham, and at 
Winchester. In the later examples of the time of Henry 
Tin, the heads of the Csesars and other heads are fre- 
quently introduced in panelling, either on the exterior 
in terra-cotta, or in the interior in the plaster- -work 
either of the cornice or on the surface of the wall imme- 
diately under the cornice, as in the illustration already 
referred to from Thame Park, At this period other 
classical omamenta began to be used, such as small 
figures of Cupids or other allegorical figures intermixed 
■with foliage, this being the last period of Gothic art, and 
the transition to the Roman or Italian. The struggle 
was of long continuance ; throughout the reign of Eliza- 
beth there was a constant mixture of Gothic and Italian 
details. In the time of James i. a strong effort was made 
to revive the pure Gt)thic, but under Charles i. it entirely 
succumbed to its rival, the Italian, under the influence 
of the genius of Inigo Jones, although a few instances 
are met with of very good Gothic style even at this late 
period, as the celebrated staircase to the hall at Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is of later date than the hand- 
some Jacobean staircase at Crewe Hall, Cheshire. In 
the specimens we have given in the accompanying en- 
graving this mixture of styles will be observed. 

The parlours of the fifteenth century were sometimes 
CAEPETBD. In an inventory of the wardrobe of Henry v. 
we find carpets enumerated'. These carpets, however, 
were ever regarded as indications of luxury and pomp. 
Thus we read of— 

' Bot. Pul., vo1.iT. p.214. 
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" Tapeta of Spayne on flor by syde. 
That aprad shyn be for pompe & pryde. 
The chamber sydes ryzt to the dore, 
He henges with tapela that ben ful store*." 
In the " Story of Thebes" we have also the following 
allusion to the use of carpets : — 

" To a chamber she led him vp alofte 
Ful wel beseine, there in a bed ryjt Bofle 
Bychly abouten apparrailed 
Wilie clothe of golde all thefiowe trailed 
Of the same, bothe in lengthe Sc brede*." 

But these were luxoriea by no means in general use ; 
rushes were still employed as the usual covering of the 
floors. In 1464 Sir John Howard paid 8ixf«en-pence " to 
the gromys off chambrc ffor rushis" for his parlour". 
In the household of Edward rv. the setjeant of the hall 
was to see that sufficient quantity of rushes were pro- 
vided for the royal apartments*. Straw and rushes wotc 
used for covering the floors as late as the time of Henry 
Till.' Hatting was also sometimes used for that pur- 
pose. One of the items in the accounts of the Surveyor- 
General of Hemy vm. was for " wor^ng in the newe 
mattyng of the quens bed chamber, and newe mattynge 
of the quens closet & the galary by the kyngea closet, & 
mendyng of the mattyng in the kynges closett*." 

The CoTTCH appears to have been an elegant introduc- 
tion of this period. It is of foreign origin, and was in 
use on the Continent at the beginning of the fifteenth, 
if not at the end of the preceding century. "We have 
representations of it in MSS.' Early examples were 
but an improvement upon the primitive bench, or form 

• MS. Sloana, No. 1,986, p. 3S. ■ Liber Nig«r, p. 32. 

* Wel iettint, rwy becoming; Jloura ' ArelunSogia, voL It. p. S18. 
iraUed, floor iprMd or covered. ' MS. Additioiul, No. 10,109, to. 196. 

■ Mannen uid Uonaehold Eipeuoea, ■ MS. Additional, 12,828, fo. 140. 

p. 165. 112 ; MS. UktL, ^431. 
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■with a " bint''." According to Le$ Honneura de la Cour 
of Alienor de Poitiers, the position of a couch in the 
chamber of a lady was a matter of courtly privilege. 
None but a royal lady ought to place her couch opposite 
the fire ; the place for the couch of one of inferior rank 
was in the comer of the room. The Lady Alienor is 
shocked at the conduct of some of the ladies of Flanders, 
who had so disregarded the rules of etiquette as to place 
their couches before the fire ; but " dequoy Pon s*est bien 
mocque," says our fair authority'. 

The bench, bank, or bink, was distinguished from the 
form by having a back'', 
over which a banker was 
thrown when the room was 
"kept." Sometimes these 
benches were supplied with 
lockers, and the table-linen, 
&c., was kept in them. 
Lockers and settles, gene- 
rally placed under the win- bench. d™=. ub., ™. 
dows or at the sides of the recess, formed both a diest 
and a seat. In a mansion of the sixteenth century, 
"tilles," or settles, are described in almost every room". 
A good example remains at Combe St. Nicholas, Somer- 
setshire. 

The plate, dresses, and linen in the royal wardrobes were 
kept in lai^ chests, called standards. In 1421, Sir Henry 
Moon petitioned to be allowed iron-bound "standardes" 
and saokclothes for keeping the necessary articles be- 
longing to his office ^ In the reign of Henry viu. carts 

t Seeeiimp1eiDM8.CottonmD,Aag. Happleton, in 1634^ we find "a l^nna 

r. to. 834. b. with > *y»i bordj" also ■ " cupbord w' 

' St. PaUf e, Jfnnotret mr I'ancimnte n dj/tbinA." Surlee^ WiOt and lucent, 

CheeaterU, tom. ii. p. 242. ■ Hot, Add, 16,128. 

* Among tJie goodt of John Baron of ' HS. Cottoniati,Ve«p., F. iiii.fo.30. 
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were hired to convey the standards when the king moved 
from one palace to another. On two occasions carts were 
hired " to bring the greate standards, w* the riche cootes 
of the garde, from london to hampton courte." The king 
hired a house in London " for the etandyng of the greate 
standardee, withe the riche cootes of the garde," at a 
rental of one pound fourteen shillings and eight-pence 
per annum *. 

In fact, the standard was employed simply as a large 
packing chest, and when families were moving once or 
twice each year from one estate to another, they were 
brought into constant requisition. For instance, in the 
inventories of the femily of Eeginald de la Pole, Duk. 
of Suffolk, relating to their journeys between "WingfieK 
Manor in Suffolk, and Ewelme in Oxfordshire, the 
standards are frequently mentioned : — 

" A square BUtndarde, and covered stuff, locked with 2 lockes, and 

with blaakletheir, and bowden sealed with Stanley's seall, ye 

with yrne (iron), with 2 lokys, keyes in my ladies keping. 

the oon lokke broken, and tbe A gret standard of the Chapell 

key with my lady. bounde wth lenie with 2 lokks." 
A grete red standerd full of 

In another part we find a list of the 

" Stuff brought from Wingefeld to Ewelme >n a standard," 

which consists chiefly of the hangings of the altar, 
tapestry, vestments, cushions, &c. 

As an instance of elaborate ornament, we may give 
the accompanying ch^t from Eockingham Castle, North- 
amptonshire, which is enriched with sunk panels, painted 
with the shields of arms of the royal family of Eng- 
land, and of Lord Hastings, Constahle of the castle in 

■ MS. Amodel, No. 97. h. 169, 176. 
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the time of Edward rv., together with foliage and 
other ornament. 



Smaller Chests were used for preserving treasure. 
"We meet with these constantly delineated in the illu- 
minated manuscripts of this period. An 
engravLug is given &om a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, which shews 
not only the money-chest, but affords 
a good example of the settle also. An- 
other treasure-cheBt is here engraved T™««<;i«t, d™-.)7i. 
from the Douce collection. 

Such small chests or cofl^s, both of iron and of wood, 
may frequently be met with belonging to this period. 
Those of iron are commonly round at the top, with bands 
round them, and richly worked locks. 

A few words should also be added on the Ceaibs in 
use in the chambers, which do not appear to have been 
very commonly used, as we find frequent mention in the 
old romances of sitting on beds or couches. Most of the 
chairs which we have remaining, and they are very rare, 
belong rather to state occasions and to the hall than to 
ordinary use in the chambers. A fine series of bishops* 
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FUBNTnTRE, &C., FROH H88. IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 




LOHO 8ETn,E, TABLE, AND MONErCHEST. 
Bodley, USa- "ATarico/ 
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chairs or thrones might he formed from the twelfth 
century downwards, and the coronation chair has been 
described in a former volimie. The chief seat on the 
dais had usually a canopy over it, as shewn in the ao- 
companying iUustration 
from the illuminations in 
manuscripts from Douce's 
collection, now in the 
Bodleian. These canopies 
were often richly orna- 
mented with panelling 
and pinnacles, and the 
backs of the seats were 
carved. Cushions were 
placed on the seats, and 
dorsers at the back. In 
the inventory taken at b»u Do«.,iii. 

Ewelme in 1466 we find — 



2 long ciisliiona stuSa of fethets, 
covered with lether, each 1 
jard 1 quarter long, and 3 
quarters brode. 

A square cuehon stuffed of fe- 
there, coTered wt lether of 3 
quarters Bquarc." 



" A. chaire of tymbre of aatate, 
covered w' blu doth of gold, 
and 4 pomells of coper, and 
gilt, enamyled with 99 Kfi 

A case of lether thereto. 

A chaire of aatate of yren', co- 
vered with purpell satyn fur'', 
and a ease of lether therto. 

"On the 16th of July, a.d. 1444, Henry gave audience to the 
ambassadors of France and Sicily, at Westminster Palace, seated on 
a very high chair of state, called a salette^, covered with tapestry of 
blue diaper, tho livery of Henry the fifth, . . . The following day the 
king gave them an audience in his privy chamber '." 

John Baret of Bury, in 1463, left to his niece "a 

* A stale chuT of wood. ^ In French thej have letuned the 

' An iron ebair, prohabl; dmthtr to word telUtU tor the judge's teat. 

the one called Qoeen Hut's chair in ' Stricklu>d's Qaeeni of England, 

Winchester cathedral vol. ilL p. 208. 
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chayer, iij. footys-stolys, iij. cusshonges," in his par- 
lour, and among other things " a rounde 
table"." 

We find entries also of the " bofet- or , 
buffett-stool"." This probably referred 
to a small stool which was usually placed 
beneath the buffet or sideboard; pro- 
bably in many cases used for standing 
upon to reach the vessels or platters which were lodged 
upon the uppermost shelves". 

The Chimnet-piece was not always a fixture, but 
merely screwed or hung over the fireplace, and, like the 
hangings of the walls, taken down when the owner was 
absent from the mansion. It was sometimes a tablet of 
wood, upon which some fabulous scene or armorial in- 
signia was carved or painted". Mottoes were frequently 
introduced, alluding to the builder or owner of the man- 
sion.. A curious chimney-piece, probably of this cen- 
tury, was found in an old mansion in Kent. It had the 
words "Wass heil," and "Dine hule," carved on it, 
with a wassail bowl in the centre, on which were two 
hawks, intended as a rebus of the builder's name, Henry 
Hawkes". In a beautifully illuminated copy of Lyd- 
gate's "Life of St. Edmund," we have a representation 
of a fireplace with little recesses above it, (instead of an 
ornamental chimney-piece,) in which cups are arranged''. 
In 1482, Lord Howard "paid to Burton of Comhill at 



' WiUi Eind luTentoriea from the Be- 
giiten of Bniy St. Edmundi.— See HS. 
Harleian, No. 4,431, fo. 60 Bod 181 for 
drcaliT chkin. Also for a Uiga Gothic 
chair see MS. Cottonian, A. y. to. 94. 
For stooli and coaohM «ee Additional 
MSS., No. 12,228, fo. 140, 142, 147. 

■ Id Sir John Cullnm'i Hiatory of 
Huutead, a beqnert ocean (IS63)of a 



" buffed gtool," which is eipluned to 
be an oval gtool wlthaat B back, and 
having a bole in the seat for the con- 
Tenience of lifting it. 

° A punting in MS. HarL, 4,880, re- 
pmcnts a chimnej-piece decorated with 
a ahield with t,Jleur-de-lit. 

' Antiq. Repertory, vol. lii. p. 165. 

' MS. HatL, 2,278, fb. 18. b. 
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London for the apparayll of a chymeny, cont. xi. pesis, 
■whiche Tvas sent to Stoke and paid be T. Seynclow, xxtw. 
viiirf.' Now that chimneys were generally introduced, 
the mantel-piece became a principal ornament, especially 
in the banqueting-room or great chamber. Henry vin. 
expended large sums on this feature of the royal apart- 
ments, and we find in an undated roll of that monarch an 
entry, "to certain flfrenche men workynge vpon the ffi^intes 
of chemneys for the prevye chambre, yjli. xja. xjrf '." The 
chimney-piece was sometimes of tapestry. Among the 
furniture belonging to Henry Tin. at "Wanstead, in 
Essex, was "an olde chymney piece of tapestrye';" and 
" a hanging clothe of tapestrye for the chimneys, of the 
storye of Danea," was at Hengrave Hall". Over the 
chimney-piece, or at the sides, were usually affixed 
cressets, or candelabra, for the Paris wax and sizes, by 
the aid of which its adornments were fiilly displayed. 

The chimney-piece was, however, irequently of stone, 
and formed part of the structure, as is evident from many 
existing examples. Sometimes it consists of a hood, with 
a bold projection ; in other instances it is flat, and nearly 
flush with the surface of the wall, and ornamented with 
panelling, the opening being square, as at Ceme Abbas, 
Dorsetshire, where the opening is well moulded ; there 
is a rich cornice above, and panelling between the cornice 
and the mouldings : the panelling in this instance is 
diamond-shaped, with cusps and foliage, and in the centre 
panel the initials of the abbot who built it. This custom 
of introducing the initials of the person who built this 
part of the house in the panels over the fireplace was 

' Collier'a Hooieliold Eipeuaa of on the tame d*;. 
Lord Howard, page 2S5. Too other • Rot. Reg., 14 B. iv. a. 

" *paT}nlls for chymenyi," and " a ■ MS. Harl., 1,419, fo. IS. a. 

tonne of Cane iton," were paid for ■ Gags'* Hpngrave, p. 27. 
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common in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
Sherborne Abbey, Dorset, there is a good fireplace, with 
the usual Perpendicular panelling of the period, sur- 
mounted by a cornice and a battlemented moulding, after 
the fashion of that age, when battlements being less re- 
quired for actual use, became a fevourite ornament in all 
parts of the building, however inappropriate, such as the 
sills and transoms of windows, and, as in this instance, 
over the mantel-piece. 

In the old house called " the Barracks" at Salisbury, 
there is a fine specimen of the fireplaces of this style, with 
a low square-topped opening, and an arch introduced in 
the panelling, as if to deceive the eye, and make the 
opening appear considerably higher than it really is. 
Shields are introduced in the spandrels and in the cor- 
nice, which have originally been painted with coats of 
arms, instead of inscribing the name or initials of the 
owner who built it. 

Clusteeed Chimwet-seapts were of frequent occur- 
rence about this time, yet Harison, writing at a much 
later period, says that lie old men in his day noted how 
marvellously things were altered in England, especially 
in the multitude of chimneys which had been lately 
erected, whereas in their young days there were only 
two or three, if so many, to be found in the cities and 
towns of England. This account was probably somewhat 
exaggerated, and chimneys, even long before the fifteenth 
century, were more common than is usually imagined, 
as we have shewn in our previous volumes. From 
the Household-book of Sir John Howard, we learn that 
the cost of a chimney in 1165 was about twenty-six 
shillings'. 

■ Hoiuehold Mannen and Expenic* of the Thirteeotb and Fifteenth C«n- 

tur'ies, 4tD. p. 261. 
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In the will of Jolin Baret of Bury we have a curious 
and interesting description of hie house in 14(53. A 
short time previous to making his will, he appears to 
have enlarged his family residence, or "hefd place," by 
building a new bouse " with iij, tunys of chemeneyes" 
adjoining, and by his will he directs that this house 
should be formed into two tenements^. It is evident 
from the records of household expences of this century, 
that such alterations were frequently found necessary to 
meet the growing spirit of improvement. 

Chimney-shafts, whether single or clustered, form one 
of the most ornamental features of the houses of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century and beginning of the 
sixteenth. In the earlier periods they are generally of 
stone, and frequently enriched with battlemented moxdd- 
ings, as at Maxstoke Castle, "Warwickshire : in the time 
of Henry vii. and Tin. they are commonly of brick, 
and richly moulded, and this fashion continued through- 
out the reign of Elizabeth. Very fine examples remain 
at Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire; on the school- 
house at Tonbridge, Kent ; at St. Osyth Priory, and 
Layer Mamey Hall, Essex; at Droitwich, Worcester- 
shire ; on the town-hall at Wokingham, Berkshire, and 
in very many other places. In fact, no feature is more 
common or more picturesque in the landscape of many 
parts of England than these fine brick chimneys. 

These details would appear trivial, were it not that 
all appertaining to the history of domestic architecture 
and manners derives additional importance from the fact 
that the tangible illustrations of this interesting subject 
are fest disappearing before modem utilitarianism. Many 
who cannot afi^ord, or who have not the taste, to preserve 

' Will* Mid Inrentones from the B^bten of Bdtj St. Edmonds, printed bf 
the Cundon Societ;, 4ta., p. 22. 
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these architectural remains, find it convenient to rebuild, 
or to so alter them, that they lose their original charac- 
ter, and are no longer historical monuments by whioh 
the student can trace the history of his favourite science. 
Antiquaries have long had reason to deplore the van- 
dalism and whitewash of churchwardens, and as to do- 
mestic antiquities, how numerous are the richly carved 
chimney-pieces, the quaint cupboards, and rare old fur- 
niture that have rotted in neglect, or been discarded as 
lumber. That which is recorded of Haddon Hall might 
be recorded of many mansions of the olden time. We 
are told that such of " the furniture of this mansion as 
was thought valuable was removed to Belvoir Castle, 
and at the same time, that which was not wanted was 
lodged in a bam on the north side of the haU, one end of 
which extended into what is provinciaUy called *a bye 
water,' being a branch of the river Wye. The whole 
quantity consigned to this miserable repository amounted 
to ten waggon loads. Here the fiimiture was kept till 
the moisture arising from floods and rain reduced the 
wood-work to a state of rottenness and decay, and then it 
was ordered to be used for fuel. Fifteen bedsteads were 
put into a long room near the house, which had been a 
granary, and a^r being left for a time to fall in pieces, 
they likewise were ordered to be cut up and burnt*." 

As we have seen, the private room, whether used only 
as a dining-chamber, or for a pto-lour and bed-chamber, 
was handsomely furnished. The fine fireplace, and 
chimney-pieoe, tiie walls covered with wainscot, or richly 
painted and gilded, were further adorned by the windows 
being filled with painted glass, sometimes with figures 
taken from some popular romance, more often with 
shields of arms and diaper patterns. 

■ Bajner'a Hirt, and Antiq. of Haddon Hall, p. 51. 
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Glass "Wnroows were a luxury now fully appre- 
ciated, and casements were framed and fitted in the 
apertures hitherto protected with lattice- work and wooden 
shutters. We find in old domestic accounts several 
allusions to the cost of such alterations. Lord Howard, 
at Colchest«r, had to send to London for his glazier, who 
received four shillings and eightpence for fourteen days' 
labour; and at another time he was paid three shil- 
lings and fourpence " for werkynge on my lady Bemys 
chambre wyndow*," and my lady graciously gave the 
men two shillings to defray " theyr costes to London." 
For the glass the glazier was paid fourpence or fivepence 
per foot : — " For the glasyere for xiij. fote of glasse, the 
fote vrf."" Nevertheless glass windows, even at this 
period, were by no means common, but were regarded 
as objects of importance and value. Beryl and horn 
were still used ; — 

" The worke of wTudowe & eke feneatrell 
Wroujte of beryle"." 

We learn from the Household Book of the Buke of 
Nor&umberland, that when that nobleman left his town 
residence the glass windows were taken out and care- 
fully laid by. In the inventory of goods belonging to 
Contarini, a Venetian merchant, who resided in St. Bo- 
tolph's-lane in the sixteenth century, the glass windows 
of bis house are mentioned as moveable furniture*. In 
the time of Henry vni. the royal palaces and manors 
were Aimished with glass casements, and in the accounts 
of the Surveyor-General we find minute descriptions of 
the cost of altering, glazing, and framing in new case- 
ments to the windows. The usual price of the glass was 

• Howmrd't Hotuebold Booh, edited ^ lUd., p. 467, 

bj CdUer tar tbe JUabai^ Cbb, p, ' US. Cottoiuu, Aug. ir. lo, SO. 

188. * Nicbola' ninitntioii^ p. 118. 
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still about fourpence-hal^enny the foot'. But the quan- 
tities used for repairing some of the frames indicate that 
the panes -were of small size. It is onrious to read that 
in the king's chamber a broken pane was mended with a 
small piece of glass. Seyenteen feet of glass was about 
the quantity used for a chamber window. The fre- 
quent repetition of such entries shews that glass win- 
dows were becoming common in the higher class of 
domestic buildings'. 

" And because throwe extreame wind the glase of ihe irindawes of 
tluG and other my lord's Castclls and houses here in this countrie 
doothe decaye and waste y' were goode the whole height of everie 
windowe, at the departure of his Lordship irom lyinge at any of his 
said Castells and houses, and deuringe the time of his Lordship's ab- 
sence or others lying in them, were taken down and lade appart in 
eafetie ; and at such time as either his Lordship or any other shoulde 
lie at any of the said places, the same might then be sette up of newe, 
with small chaise to his Lordship when now the decaye thereof shalle 
be very costlie and chai^able to be repayredi." 

The casements were usually made square or oblong, 
not arched or cuspated, but fitted within the frame of the 
window, whether that was of stone or wood, and secured 
by iron bars or bolts, of which the holes often remain, to 
shew exactly where the casements were fixed. . They 
were also protected on the outside by iron stancheons and 
bars, which often remain, as at Yanwath Hall, West- 
moreland. The windows were divided by mullions and 
transoms into several lights, each of which had its sepa- 
rate casement ; and it was generally so contriTed that all 
i^e casements might be of the same size, and might fit 
different windows, not only in the same house, but in 

' Eqtul to >boDt icren ihiUinga of HSS. io the British Ifoienni, 10,109, 

onr moQey. fo. 68, 1 14. 

' Sea the onrioni volatne of the Ac- 'Clarkson'a Surrey of AbiwickCMtle, 

roonU of the Snrveyor-Oenerel for 84 1J>. 1566. 
Hem; Tm. among the Additicnul 
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different- houses also, so that when a noble family re- 
moved from one seat or manor-home to another with all 
their household stuff and ftimiture, the glass casements 
formed part of the moveable chattels, until the time of 
Henry vin., when they were ruled by the judges to be 
fixtures. In the stables and offices the windows were 
often not glazed, but protected by iron gratings or grillea 
only. Some good examples of these remain, as at Yan- 
wath, but they are more common and more ornamental 
in France and in Belgium than in England. 

Windows of churches of the fifteenth century were 
generally square-headed, and in the southern parts of 
England generally have dripstones or corbels over them ; 
in the northern counties this feature is commonly omit- 
ted, which, to eyes accustomed to the relief of the drip- 
stone, analogous to the eyebrow over the eye, gives a 
singularly bald and meagre appearance to the northern 
buildings. Hall windows, we need scarcely observe, have 
usually pointed arches, and at first sight appear exactly 
like church windows. 

The use of painted glass was by no means confined to 
the hall or the chapel, or even to the principal chambers ; 
the small private oratory was generally so ornamented, 
and casements for the bed-room windows were often also 
of painted glass*'. The following extract shews that the 
windows of a small turret were so furnished : — 

" Un jour estoie aprds diner 
AleE, pour moi esbanoier, 
Du pareiUon haut il poier, 

k " Lea pontrea et lea taMtet dea baireaux de fer, d'ailleon obicuiciea de 

cbambra* da nri et de la reine ^toient vitrea plelnea d'imagea de aunU et da 

nhiiiM^ de flenn-de-lia d'^taiu dai£, •untei, ou tnen dea deviaea et d«a umea 

et 1m eutTe-vooca de ceulenr en de- da roi et da Ik reine, dont le pan- 

tiempe. Pour lea muiullea, ellea ^tirient neaa revenait I 22 aoli." — Sauval, 

peintea en maniere de briqae ; lea cnu- t. iL p. 279. 
%if treillln^ de fll d'ardud et de 
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En une tourele petite 
De verrieres painte et escripte, 
Bele et gente et de riche atour. 
Si vi j. tornoi tout entour 
Fourtrait et paint en la veiriere : 
> Dont j'oi merreille moult trSa-fiere, 

Combienque li Teoir fist biausi," Ae, 

In the romances the windows are now oommonly men- 
tioned as of glass : — 

" Square wyndowua of glas. 
The richest that euer was. 
The mo^elus was of bras. 

Made with maune handiu V 
Indeed, the comparative cheapness of this material led to 
many alterations in old buildings. In place of the less 
commodious, bat more elegantly designed, windows of the 
fourteenth century, new and larger ones were introduced, 
sometimes without much regard to the consistency of 
architectural design. Bay windows were a common 
feature in the chambers, and generally at one end of the 
dais in the hall'. In the household books of the period 
we often find incidentid allusiona to these alterations : — 
" Item, to William Este, mason. Item, in rewarde to the werk- 
for mak;rng of a Bay Window man vhiche made the wyndowe 
in the queues chamber, xvi/i.'° in mj ladys chambre, t«.° 

To Bauf Vnderwood, wjre draw- Payn^g of the grete wj^dow 
er, for iij.lb. Sc a quarter of in the olosett and of wyndows 
wyre of iren, for to hang w* in the ga^erys of the corona- 

verdours ayenst the grete Baye syon, IxxriZi. Tii«. m}d.P 
windowe", 

' Let ParahoUt de Veriti, &&, par liihed by tbe SnrtcM Society, vol. Ui. 

W&triquet,qi)OteilbyFrancuqa«-Hichel p. 221. 

in Um tAitioa of Ane\KT'tSuloirede la • HoMeboU Book of Henry m, 

Ohmtw lie Navarre, p. 406. US. AddiUoiul, 7,099, fb. G7. 

^ Bomaoee of Sir Dc^revMit, Thorn- ■ Wardrobe AcMiiDt of Edward IT., 

ton Bomsftce*, p. 288. MS. HiuldMi, 4,780, fb. 20. a. 

I At Sizergh H«11, in 1G69, th«re ° HS. Beg. 17 B. iiTiii. fo. 10. a. 

wu in the ball "a cnpborde in ye baja > Ad nnditod roll, abont 1G0(^ la 

wyndowe." Wills and Intentoriea, pub- the Miuenm. Bot. B«g. 14 B. ir. 
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L^dgate describes the casements as having flowers 
trained over them : — 

" And the bousing full of faabenynes, 
The ryche coynyng of ryche tablementis, 
VinetJB reunyng in ye caaementisv." 
We must not omit to mention that large class of win- 
dowB which are constructed entirely of wood, not only 
the framework, but the muUions and tracery, being cut 
out of that material, and these are often quite as rich as 
those executed in stone. A few examples of wooden 
windows of the fourteenth century may still be met with, 
as at Eaggeley Hall, Cheshire, described in our last 
Yolume. The hall of Smithell's Hall, Lancashire, bears 



so close a resemblance to this, that it is generally con- 
sidered to hare been copied from it very soon afterwards, 

1 MS. Beg. 18 D. VI. fo. 92. b. 
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or erected by the same architect. The wmdowB are Tcry 
good examples, with ogee heads to the lights, and the 
mouldings are considered by Mr. Buckler (to whom we 
are indebted for the drawing of this remarkable window) 
to belong to the fourteenth century, but this is doubted by 
some other architects and antiquaries of equal eminence, 
and in such very plain work it is often difficult to de- 
cide the age of particular details, more especially as the 
mouldings of the fourteenth century were certainly con- 
tinued or copied in late woodwork of the time of Henry 
Yiii. and Elizabeth. Another example from Lewes, 



Sussex, also drawn by Mr. Buckler, appears to have most 
distinctly the usual mouldings of the fourteenth century, 
but this also is doubted by some high authorities. 

The city of Coventry abounds with timber-houses, 
m£my of which have very good Gothic windows, most of 
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vhich are of the fifteenth and sixteenth oentoriea, but 
one in the West Orchard is believed by Mr. Buckler to 
be of the fourteenth, and the forms of the tracery would 
agree very well with the time of Richard n. ; but, aa we 
have Bai<^ these forms were so often imitated in wood- 
work of a later period, that some doubt may reasonably 
be entertained on the Bubject. 

In later examples in timber-houses the windows of 
the chambers, especially of the withdrawing-room, are 
often continued along the whole of one side of the room, 
as at Wingham, Kent, in this respect resembling the 
galleries or corridors which were frequent in the fifteenth 
century, and became extremely common in the sixteenth. 
The room at "Wingham, of which we give an engraving, 
also affords a good specimen of the wooden panelled 
Cbiungs of the period. 

It will be observed that this ceiling is divided into 
square panels by moulded ribs, with carved bosses at the 
intersections. Such ceilings were very common, and the 
effect of them is extremely good: they were enriched 
with painting and gilding. A good example of a ceiling 
of this kind occurs in the library of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, inserted by Warden Fitzjames late in the fifteenth 
century. A similar ceiling in the chapel has unfortunately 
been destroyed within the last few years. Ceilings of 
this kind continued in use for a long period, as might be 
expected from their manifest convenience. They are 
very common in the time of Henry vni. and Elizabeth, 
but at that time the rich plaster ceilings were introduced, 
with pendants, and sometimes the two are combined, as 
in the drawing-room at Thame Park, Oxfordshire, where 
the cornices and the principal timbers of the ceiling are 
ornamented in plaster, with pendants at the intersections, 
while the panels are divided by wooden ribs. The walls, 
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also, are chiefly of wooden panelling, but the upper part 
of plaster. 

From the foiirtaenth to the end of the fifteenth century 
Aeticles of Glass are seldom mentioned in inventories, 
unless indeed we are to regard of this material those 
described as of crystal, many of which are noticed in 
memoranda and inventories of the Exchequer '. It was 
long, however, esteemed as valuable as plate, and a single 
glass or cup is sometimes estimated at an extravagant 
rate. To serve wine in a glass was more complimentary 
than in silver. Perfumed water was a frequent pre- 
sentation to royalty, and it was generally offered in a 
glass. In the wardrobe accounts of Edward rv. the only 
article of this material among his treasures was "a 
standynge glas'." Half a century later, and we find in 
the royal glara-honse at Westminster an extensive col- 
lection of cups, bottles, ewers, lavers, and basins of glass. 
They were probably all importations from France and 
Venice. They are described as of various colours, some 
gilt with cyphers and the royal arms*. The manniactiu^ 
of glass was not followed in England, althov^h in a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century we have a receipt for 
softening glass, that it may "be cast ageyne"." 

Among the glass of Henry vnr, was an "Hallywater 
stoppe of glasse withe a bailie," and also " one rounde 
■ hoUowe sesteme of glass, partilie guilte w* the kynges 
armes"." These in former times were generally of gold 
and silver.' Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, in 1426, be- 
queathed a great "hoUwater stoppe" of silver, with a 
sprinkler (aspersorio) of silver'. In 1449 William Surges, 

' Pa]^(rave'iA.ncieat K«]endenuidlii- " "For to nuke glu nMche," US. 

Tentoriei of the Exchequer, vol. ii. p. 87. Slooue, No. ?S, fo. 215. 

• MS. Hu-1., 4,780, fo. 28. b. ' US. BirL, 1,419, fb. 146, 148. 

* Ibid, 1,419, fa Bt, 62, 14S, 146. ' Nicholi' Ro;>l Wilb, p. 368. 
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Ghirter King of Arms, left " a gret halywater scoppe of 
silver with a staff'." 'ITiey were often mentioned among 
articles of domestic use, and the supply of holy water is 
often alluded to in old household accounts. It was used 
for Tarious purposes in the homes of our forefethers, who 
were taught to regard it as a specific in hodily disease, 
and a preservative against the machinations of witch- 
craft. Lord Howard paid to the " Alywater clarke for 
semyng of my lordes place in London, xvirf.'" It was 
sprinkled over the apartments, and cast upon the bed. 
In "certen artycles" for the household of Henry vn. in 
1493, the usher of the chamber, after making the bed, 
was to " knytt togedyr the corteynes, & a squyer of the 
body to cast hollywater on the bedde''." The piscina 
in Dacre Castle, Cumberland, mentioned in the second 
volume', was probably the stoup for containing it, and 
the drain which probably led beneath the hall was in 
accordance with the feeling of the age that the holy 
water should be thus allowed to escape to prevent its 
application to any profane use. 

In describing the hall we have mentioned the cus- 
tom of washing the 
hands, and the Ia< 
vatories provided 
for that purpose, 
with their water- 
drains ; the same 
customs were, of 
course, observed 
when the family w.„,a,^,ib«i-.H.u-,w.=k»k. 

* NichoUa, TeH. Vetnuia. p. 266. 2,276, to. 22. b. 

llie iprioklar wa« t, brnih with n metal ■ Houiehold Book of the Howwdi, 

or ivory handle. One it represented in p. 425. 

the hand of a monk, who !■ Bprinkting ^ HS, Additional, ^712, fi>. It. b. 

the corpse of St. Edmnnd, in MS. Harl., • Vol. u. p. 44. 
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dined in their chambers or dining-rooms, and water- 
drains often remain to shew where a lavatory has been, 
as in the Abbot's house at "Wenlock, Shropshire, which 
is a very perfect example, having the basin or sink 
within, and terminating in a water-spout with a head 
at the end, like a gargoyle ; in our engraving we have 
shewn the section through the wall in order to make 
this more clear. Similar diains occur also in the oflfici's, 
for the use of the ser- 
vants, as in Warwick 
Castle, where the ex- 
ample given is now in 
a cellar, but this was 
probably originally the 
scullery ; it is one of 
the range of offices 
connected with the 
kitchen. 

The lavatories and 
wash-hand-stands in 
the chambers are repre- 
sented in manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century, 
as in Bouce, 20S and 

371; in the latter the c.un, w^rtBiCMo. 

arrangement is very complete, with ewer and basin and 
the towel all placed in the most convenient manner. 
These articles of furniture also shew the use of the turn- 
ing-lathe, and that the work of the joiner was far from 
contemptible ; this is further illustrated in 195, where a 
table is shewn ornamented with a band of pierced quatre- 
foils, on which stands a reel of thread, and a woman with 
a spindle stands near, with a man seated in an arm-diair 
at the other end. 
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In the fifteenth century we observe the almost uni- 
versal introduction of Cupboards, in addition to the 
simple chest and locker of earlier times. The history of 
this article of domestic furniture is interesting, and is 
associated with some curious customs. The distinction 
between the cupboard, the dressor, and the almery, has 
not been accurately defined, and the following remarks 
may not be altogether unintereBting. Cupboards were 
in use among the Saxons, and in our first volume we 
have engraved a representation of a long cupboard with 
doors, hung on foliated hinges, and enclosing a series of 
shelves, upon which pitchers are ranged''. Treasures 
were kept in such cupboards, and in the assessment made 
in 1300 all the valuables of Roger the Dyer and William 
the Miller were in their treasuries or cupboards*. They 
were also used in the days of chivalry for the safe keep- 
ing of the armour: among the Additional Charters in 
the British Museum there is a receipt of Geofiy Poulin, 
for money for repairing, in 1419, the cupboard {artnoire) 
of the Comte de Vertus, with a new key for the better 
aeeurity of the armour of the said Count'. During the 
fifteenth century the term cupboard was also applied to 
what we now call a sideboard or buffet*, and stood in a 
conspicuous place : upon it were arranged the flagons, 
cups'", and spice plate. 

* MS. Cottonian, Mero, C. iv, fo. 17. bowls, in the "Gentleman'i Magailne," 

• Rot. VmX^ vol. i. 243. belonging to the Hoapital at Herbal- 
' Add. Char. "So. 2,806. down, near Cant«rburj, where it waa 
« In old French the buffet and dm- n«ed on all great occasiona. The rlma 

toir were gjnonymous. were of silver gilt, and in the bottom 

' Pot a list of Turiona cnps, Ac., waa a medallion reprewnting Guy, Earl 

niuallj fonod in the hall, see p. 69. of Warwick, killing the dragon. An 

We ahoold also add the mazer bowl, engraving U given in the Mngaiine, 

and take the opportanitj of inserting and the inscription made out to bo — 



I ; — An account ii 
given of one of theee maple, or maicr ICCl OCCIB : I^ SB A OODlf." 
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" The Gupboarde w* coppys of golde & silnen," 

and 

" The isupborde with plate shynynge fayre & clere *," 

are the d^criptiona generally given by old poets. It waa 
the most important piece of furniture in the hall and 
great chamber. To serve at the cupboard was a post of 
honour. It was often an object of envy from the -wealth 
displayed upon its shelves, and its peculiar make and 
adornment denoted to those initiated in the etiquette of 
the court the rank and privileges of its owner. Alienor 
de Poitiers, a lady of the court of Burgoigne, has re- 
corded with scrupulous accuracy the mysteries of this 
knightly office in Lea Honneurs de la Cour*. Persons of 
high estate served spice and wine from tiie cupboards of 
royalty. The number of shelves in a buffet was a mark 
of distiuction : two were allowed to the wife of a ban- 
neret, a countess claimed three in right of her superior 
rank, the buffet of a princess had four, and that of a 
queen had five shelves. This was a point of etiquette 
that does not appear to have prevailed in England, for 
the royal cupboards are generally described and repre- 
sented as having but three shelves. According to the 
Lady Alienor, the canopy which adorned the buffet was 
to be made in accordance with certain rules of the court. 
Crimson cloth of gold was a luxury reserved for a queen ; 
a countess might indulge her taste for display in a canopy 
of velvet, if it was not bordered with a different colour. 
The sanctuary laws of the age provided for the most 
minute details ; even the texture and fineness of the nap- 
kins and cupboard-cloths were jealously defined accord- 
ing to the "estates." In the earlier ages the cup- 
board-cloths were generally of rich stuff, elaborately em- 

> HS. SlowK^ 1.916, To. 6. 184fi, Si^. E. viii. >. 

■■ BndihBite's Lyfe of St. Werberge, ' Printed in St. Palaje'i Mimam 

pobluhed by tbe Chatham Societj, 4(o. tur I'AncieHmt Ckttatrig, torn. ii. 
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broidered, but in the fifteenth century the usual ooTer- 
ing vraa a oloth of "white diaper or damask". In a 
beautifully illuminated maaoacript of this century the 
cupboards are similar to a modem whatnot, entirely open, 
and the shelves supported by a light framework: they 
are covered with white cloths". The under shelf of the 
cupboard was generally carpeted, and from the size of 
the carpet we gain a knowledge of the dimensions of the 
cupboard. The carpets were of rich material : those of 
frame-work and " turkeye worke" frequently occur". 

The Almeby derives its name from being originally a 
receptacle for that portion of the provisions which, being 
left after the feast, was reserved for alms. It is evident 
from many passages in old writings that the viands once 
dedicated to that piu-pose were looked upon as sacred. 
The almery, or aumery, and also the alms-dish, were in 
ancient times in the charge of an officer called the 
aumerer : — 

" The Bumere a rod schall baue in honde,* 
At offyce of olmes y underatondeP." 

Lydgate, too, in describing the charitable di^iosition of 
St. Edmund, says : — 

" And humble compassion was his awmereri," 
In an inventory of furniture in the Marshalsea in 1483, 
we find " a litell clde Almery in the logge at the gate'," 
probably for the deposit of broken meat for the prisoners 

■ In the HooMihold Boll of the Duke yardi & iij. oejlca, and in bredth i^. 

of Bockingluun foe 1444 we find the qnartera of * jerde." In the mveDtor; 

"cDppeborde clothes and partpafu" of Hengnte Hall we have " a large cnp- 

among the linen. Add. Charters in board orpett for the oobarde of Torkeje 

Brit. Mas., 5,962. work^" p. 26. 

' HS.HBrL,2,2T8,fl:i3.b,74s. t HS. Sloane, No. 1,986, fi>. 42. 

• MS. Harl, 1,419, fb. 194. « Item, ^ HS. HarL, 2,278, fo. 88. a. 

one oldecnppbordcarpett of framework, ' Additional Charten, No. B,S36, in 

■ore worne and moth eten, in length y. Brit. Hdi. 
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confined there. A passage in the statutes of Eltham 
shews that the same meaaing was sometimes attached to 
this term in, the reign of Henry viii. : — 

" And because hertofore relicts and fragments of meate and drinke 
haue not been duly distributed vnto poore folke by waie of almes, it 
is therfore the kinges pleasure that from hence forth speciall regard 
be had, that all the rehcts and fragments be gathered by the officer of 
the AUnery, and to be given to the poore people at the ytter conrte 
gate by ouersight of the under Almerer'." 

In old glossaries the almery is described as " a safe for 
meate," a " gardiviance*," a definition which is warranted 
from the feet that in old inventories of household goods 
tmder " The Buttery," we generally find an almery, or 
aumery, in addition to cupboards". The original purpose 
of the almery was disregarded at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the distinction between it and the cupboard 
appears to have been, that the former implied a cupboard 
secured by more than ordinary means, a secret recep- 
tacle, or little cupboard. In the " Antiquities of Durham 
Abbey" we have a description of one so contrived that 
" none could perceive that there was any almery at 
all'." This is the idea conveyed in the satirical allu- 
sion of Piers Plowman, who says : — 

"Ther avarice hath almeries 
And yren bounden cofres." 

In an inventory of the fifteenth century we find " a close 

• MS. Cottoidui, Veip. c xW. fo. mention U mada of various sUiiericB, 

2S1. b. from the deecripWon of which we learn 

' Among the good* of Sir John Fw that they were all enclosed »Qd well 

lolfe we find " i. gudevyuit" in A secured; they were, in ftrt, the reoep- 

ehamber. Anh., vol. xii t»dc« for the treMores of the monies. 

m Wills and iDTSntorics published by They are cpoken of ai "close" almorie^ 

the Sortees Society, vol. ili. pp. 42, 92, "safely encloa-d," or "with locks and 

184, 135. keys." See Reprint by Surtow So- 

■ See Glovary of Architecture. In ciety, pp. 4* 11, *«. 
the "Antdent Wtes 4g of Durham," 
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almeryr ;" and in the privy purse expenses of Elizabeth 
of York we have an entry of a payment for making " of 
almerys" in the queen's council-chamber, " for to put in 
the bokes '." Thus sometimes the buffet which stood in 
the hall or great chamber combined both the cupboard 
and the more secure almery. In 1530 Henry vni. paid 
forty-three shillings " to a joyner for viii. cupbourda, 
some with ambreys and some teithout*." "We also find 
similar articles described in the inventories of the furni- 
ture of that monarch ; thus, — 

" Twoo cuppbordes wyth ambriee." 

"A cupporde of waynscote w* ambries." 

" A cupborde w' ij. amale ambries iu yt"*." 

And in a roll containing an inventory of goods belonging 
to Sir Eichard Newport in 1571, we find "a cupboarde 
with a closet in his painted chamber*." 

This combination of both cupboard and ambry in one 
piece of furniture was probably introduced in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. In a manuscript in the 
British Museum we have two beautiful representations 
of buffets or cupboards, with ambries in the middle, and 
a shelf above and below for the plate; the "leaves" of 
the ambries are carved, and secured with locks ^. A 
passage in " Certen Artydes for the Eegulatyng of the 
Housholde of Henry vii.," in U93, illustrates the uses 
to which these three divisions of the buffet were ap- 
plied : — 

" Then achall the steward nod the chambelayn come afor the oham- 

r New RetnMp. Beriew, ». 103. In 20,030, fo. 49. ». 

the accoonta of the chnrchwudeni of ^ MS. HktL, 1,419, fo. 56. b, S70. «. 

St. HichMl'a, Yor^, in 151B, an entry Cnpboudi with "tilUa Mid drawer* " 

ODCon of " ijd. for payr of jontten to a are aln dracribed, ft). 189. 

ambre." Nidida' lllottr., p. 906. < MS. Additional, No. 10,128. 

■ Page 96. * MS. Cottooian, Ang. A v. IE 69. b, 

* HS. Additional, Brit Hm., No. 834. b. 
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ber dare, and demande of the usher yff the epjce and wyne be redy 
for the kyng. Then they schall come into the chutiber all togeder k 
go to the coppard. Then schal the usher take the kynges spyce plate 
and cuppe, and let them stande aboue the coppard. Then the usher 
and seruant of the seller schal »ett the cuppes and wyne in the coppord, 
and all other spyoe plates to stande beneatbe the cnppord m order, 
aiWr the estate be in degrees'." 

In the fifteenth century oupboards that did not poBBesa 
these little ambries or safes were termed livery cup- 
boards, or dressors, and instead of being used like the 
court cupboard or hvtSet, for the display of plate, were 
for placing the dishes upon as they were brought into 
the ball. In the contract for building Hengrave it was 
specified that the hall was — 

" To hare ij. coberds, one beneath at the aper with a tremor, and 
another at the higher tables ende withoute a tremor, and y* cobarda, 
they be made y* fiicyon of liuery y' is w'oute doors'." 

This was the dressor on which the meat was placed by 
the serrer before it was taken to the high board by those 
of greater estate : — 

" And if it be a day of estate ij. squyres for the body schal go to 
the Dressor, and bere ij. of the fyrst dysshes both att the fyrst course 
and the aeconde*." 

The Deebsob, especially in the preceding century, was 
often placed behind the screen, or in the passage leading 
from the hall into the kitchen^ At Haddon Hall, in the 
middle of the passage leading into the kitchen, is a half 
door or hatch, with a broad shelf on the top of it, whereon 
to place dishes'. The term dressor, as applied to an 
article of kitchen Aimiture, occurs in the time of Henry 
VIII., when it was discarded from the principal apart- 

• HS. AdditiQii&l,4,7l& G>. 9. a. mdof "j.dreworioetpeiitieU"(Uiiding 

( Gage's HengrtTe, p. 42. BgHinat the wall from the Idtchen door, 
c HS. AddiUona], 4,713, fo. 9. b. < JUynei'a AntJq. at Haddon Hall, 

^ la a HotiBehold BoU of the time we p. 45. 
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ment. In the following extract the shelTes in the 
flcullery are called dressora : — 

" Pulling downe the rouf of the skowl^ry, with newe makynge of a 
rouf Bgay ne for the same, laying in of a new growneell pec there, and 
making of a new partycion within the eame. Belling and laying of 
newe dresson and Bhelvea there, reparying and mendynge and mokyug 
of diuerae weya in the kyogs privy kytchin^." 

In the sixteenth century the term cupboard was applied 
to any enclosed recess ; they were still regarded as move- 
able articles of furniture. In 1671 we find one or two 
cupboards in every room of an extensive mansion'. The 
only distinction between the chamber cupboards and 
those iu the hall was that the latter were sometimes 
called stwiding cupboards. In the Surveyor General's 
accounts for 38 Henry vni. we find specified the cost of 
making "staudyng cupbords" in the "Bankest house"." 

The cupboards were generally made of oak, or " es- 
trichborde." The richly carved panels and back of the 
court cupboard or buffet denoted its foreign workman- 
ship. The chests and cupboards used in England in 
the fifteenth century were imported from Flanders : this, 
in the reign of Kichard m., was considered to act so 
prejudicially to tbe interests of English workmen, that 
a law was made "agaynst stratmger artificiers," pro- 
hibiting, among other article of furniture, the importa- 
tion of cupboards". 

In the domestic annals of this period we find allusions 
to many luxuries not found in those of a previous age, 
and many indications of a more refined and cultivated 
taste having been encouraged among the nobles. Inci- 
dental allusions to the fine arte and to literature are 

■ IlHd., 10,128, in Brit. Md«. 
in. ch. 12. Statntei, vol U. p. 496. 
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more frequent than we might be disposed to imagine, 
and the effect of this improved taste is observable in the 
decorative arrangements of domestic life. The walls and 
ceilings of the apartments were more often painted with 
scenes from classical Jind romantic lore, and the books 
written for the use of the baron and his diaplain were 
more gorgeously illuminated. The most sumptuous vo- 
lumes of this epoch, which adorn our national libra- 
ries, were transcribed for distinguished laymen. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries we rarely meet with 
any indications of a literary taste among the laity ; the 
books they purchased were more for ornament than use ; 
but in the fifteenth century we find books mentioned in 
a manner which would seem to indicate that the laity 
were enabled to use them with pleasure, and that l^ey 
were enabled to carry on their private correspondence 
without the learned aid of their chaplain. We have a 
private English letter preserved, of a date as early as 
1399, written by the lady of Sir John Pelham ; this is, 
probably, the oldest in existence. The large collection 
of letters belonging to the Paston family prove that a 
correspondence could be kept up with considerable viva- 
city and learning. Such items in household accounts as 
"Payd for paper, ynke and wax, ld.°," are significant; 
and numerous sums paid to messengers for the convey-, 
ance of letters shew to what extent an epistolary corre- 
spondence was carried in private life. The charms of 
literature, too, were beginning to be appreciated: in 
times of peace the baron sought the solace of a book. 
In the year 1395, Alice, Lady West, left to Joan, her 
son's wife, " all her books of Latin, English and French"," 
terms which seem to denote no trifling collection. 
Books, indeed, were no longer buried in monasteries, 

•> Howard'! Hooiehold Book, p. 131. ' Terl. Vetiula, p. 187. 
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but became household oomforts among the laity : many 
of the barons became as rich in literary treaBures as the 
Oxford Student, who gloried in his 

" Tweo^ bokes clothed in blacke and red." 

Thus, from the Memoranda of Sir John Howard, we 
leam that that worthy knight could read at his leisure 
"an Englyshe boke callyd Dives et Pauper," for which 
and a " Frenshe boke," in 1464, he paid thirteen shillings 
and fourpence". The library of this nobleman was suf- 
ficiently extensive to enable him to select therefrom, on 
the occasion of hia going into Scotland, thirteen volumes 
for his solace and amusement on the voyage. A curious 
list of these has been preserved'. A member of the 
Paston &mily has left a little catalogue of his library'. 
Indeed, so important did the family collection of books 
in some cases become, that a little shelf or casket was 
insufficient to contain them, and an apartment became 
appropriated as a lilH-ary. Such coUections were not to 
be found in the mansions of a former age. 

In the will of the wife of William Bowes, bearing 
date 1420, we find that she was possessed of the follow- 
ing books, which she bequeaths in these terms : — 

" Lego Matildi fitua Baronis de ayngton, ye boke with ya 

Hilton filiobe men, j. romance knotU. 

boke [that] is called ye Gos- Lego Blizabethn filie Whitchee- 

pelles. ter, nnum libnim yat is called 

L^ Uatildi Rob. de Hilton Trystram. 

Chev^ nnum romance boke. Do et lego EUiabetluD filis me«. 

Lego Dame Elinone de Wes- j. blak primer." 

The legacy to the daughter of the baron is expressed 
singularly. In all probability it was an Ulurainated copy 
of the Gospels, which, as she could not read, she placed in 

4 HumeTi BOd HooMhold Eipenaei, 
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the same category with the ■well-known Sir Trystram, as a 
" romaunce hoke," a common name at the period. This 
is more probable &om the circumstance of her descrip- 
tion of a book as " ye boke with ye knotta," shewing 
that she knew more of the exterior than of the interior 
of her literary treasures. 

The widow of Lord Fitzhugh leaves behind her an- 
other kind of books, (1427) : — 

" And BO I wyl yat my mq Robert have a Sauter (Paalter) conered 
with rede velwet, and my doghter Mariory a Primer cou'd in rede, and 
my doghter Darcy a sauter cou'ed in blew, and my dt^hter Malde 
Eure a prim'r cou'ed in blew." 

In the will of John Newton, Rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring, (1427), some ciirious books are bequeathed: — 
" Lego . . . unum librum voca- . . . nniun libnim Tocatum Be- 

tum Crisostimum super Ha- liall. 

thenm. . . . unum librum vooatum Vita 

. . , unnm librum de duodecim Chriatiana." 

oapitulifl ricardi Ermes. 

In the will of Thomas Hebbeden, Rector of Meldon, 
we find the following books bequeathed, (1485) : — 
"Lego Librarie eccleuiB Dunel- Lego Magistro Artays nnum 

mensis tmum librum vooatum librum tog. Ouydo de Colump- 

Catho*, alias Speculum Virtutis, na cum contentas in eodem. 

ita quod dominus pnor jam ex- Lego Isabella Eure unum li- 

iatens habeat usum illius Hbri brum gallicum vocatum Laun- 

durante yit& su&, celot." 

In the parlour of St. Mary's Ghiild at Boston are men- 
tioned the following : — 

" A Syhill prynted ; the gyfte of Sir Robert Wyte. — A booke in 
prynt, called Sermonet. — An old Antiphotter. — A booke called L^enSa 
Sanctorvm, wrytten. — A bigger Ant^honer. — An old bufiM stoole^', 
A fyre-forke. A payre of tonges, and a fyre-<tomffl«r, 3 raeotu, with 
a payre of galowa of yron." 

' A book of metrical ethics ittri- ages. It is mentioned freqaentl; bj 
bated to HagDiu Cato, or Dionjdna Chancer. 
Cato. maefa in vogne daring the middle • See page US. 
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As theae books were jrequently of considerable size, 
a reading-desk or lettem became necessary in order to 
use them conveniently, and we accordingly find such 
articles of furniture frequently represented in the illn- 
minations of manuscripts of this period, and they seem 
to have been equally conTenient with any modem pieces 
of furniture of the same description. They were some- 
times of wood, in other instances of metal ; brass reading- 
desks of this century may frequently be met with, and 
these are richly ornamented, the forger and the sculptor 
in metal exerted his utmost skiU in the ornamenting of 
the lettem. Good examples of lettems occur in Donee's 
Maniucripts, 195, 202, and 283, and of the forger and 
sculptor's bench and tools in 371. It will be observed 
that the forger used the double bellows for keeping up a 
continuous draught, and that the tools of the sculptor 
were yery similar to those now in use. 

It has bben albeadt mentioned that the hall was fre- 
quently on the first floor, with oellars or other vaulted 
apartments under it, and that the entrance from the 
court-yard was by an external staircase, or rather a 
flight of steps ; in other instances it was by a winding 
stair round a newel in one of the turrets, but when this 
was the state entrance, it was by no means narrow and 
confined, on the contrary, it was a wide commodious 
staircase, as at Laogley Castle, Northumberland. The 
other staircases were, however, much smaller, and often 
very narrow winding stairs, though even these were not 
practically so inconvenient as is commonly supposed. 
Besides the principal entrance to the hall at one end of the 
passage called "the Screens," there was usually another at 
the opposite end, leading by a staircase from the servants' 
court, and another short staircase led up into the music- 
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gallery ; this was xisually olose to the principal entrance. 
There was also frequently a straight flight of stairs 
down to the kitchen from the middle of " the Sweens," 
passing between the hnttery and the pantry, as in the 
hall of St. Mary's Guild at Coventry, where the whole 
of the original arrangements are still perfect, and in 
many of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, though 
the situation of the kitchen staircase of course varies 
with that of the kitchen itself, which is not always at 
the end of the hall, but rather at the back of it, and 
tiie staircase is then at the end of the Screena. 

The primitive ladders by which formerly the solars, or 
upper chambers', were approached, were now discarded 
for Staircases of a goodly size, flanked with curiously 
carved banisters of oak. External staircases were also 
frequently used ; these are boldly corbelled out from the 
fiace of the waU, and covered with a pent-house roof, as 
in the Archbishop's Palace at Maidstone, Kent, in a part 
of the building now converted into stables, but probably 
of more importance originally : similar staircases occur 
in Berkeley Castle and many other instances, especially 
in the roof of a tower leading up to the watch-turret'. 
The steps leading out of the hall were sometimes of 
marble. In a manuscript of Lydgate's " Book of Troy" 
we have the following passage : — 

" Thorugli many haOe and many ryche toure. 
By many tourne and many dyvers waye, 
By many ffree made of marbyl greye, 
Hathe them conueyed a ful esy pas. 

T SoDwtjmM called > lolier. In ««na, (fram the French agmat,) bdcmg 

Cucton'i " Golden Legend," To. ixriii. T&ther to the fbrtiflcatunu than to the 

edit 14S8, we read of "the aolier where domcetic UTangemente of a hooM. Still 

fc wHipei of Jhe«a Crjit and of ye on all fortified honaei of ooiweqnenoe 

appcttlea vu made." the; are to be fomid. See more than 

■ These wat«h-tower>, called a^uat- one illnitiatioa in the prarioai volnme. 
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And in his chambre englasid brizt and clere. 
That achone ful eohene withe golde and azure. 
Of many ymage that was there in pycturei." 

The porch to the hall has 'been already mentioired as 
the principal entrance to the house, hut besides this 
there were numerous other doorways and doors, both 
external and internal, and so important a feature of l^e 
house was not likely to he left without ornament. The 
external doorway was frequently protected by a pent- 
house over it, or the pro- , 
jecting upper story served 
the same purpose, the door 
having the side-posts orna- 
mented and carried up on 
spurs to support the over- 
hanging beam, as at Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, and Weo- 
bley, Herefordshire, and 
some rich examples at York 
have been already cited. 
The doorways also some- 
times had canopies over 
them, with crockets and 
finials, like niches in a 
church, and] the spandrels 
also filled with ornament, 
amongst which shields of 

arms were introduced, of ^""». '"->'•■'—■. ""—». 
which a very rich example remains in the doorway of 
a merchant's house in London-street, Norwich. There 
are several rich doorways of this class at Galway, of the 
time of Henry Tin. and Elizabeth, the ornament of which 

' HS. CottoD. AngDitiu, iv. To, 9, >l 
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is cut in the hard limestone with great skill. The w^ooden 
doors themselves are often worthy of notice as specimens 
of panelling or other ornament, although the rich iron- 
work of the earlier centuries has disappeared. 

There is sometimes a sort of triangular Poech on the 
outeide of the door of the principal apartment, with two 
other doors opening from it, one to the bed-room in the 
turret, the other to the garderobe in a smaU turret in 
tiie angle, as at Saltwood Castle, Kent. 

In the time of Henry vni. a feshion was introduced of 
having an inner porch over the door of a principal apart- 
ment, Buch as the drawing-room at Thame Park, Oxon, 
an illustration of which has already been given : and this 
porch is often triangular also, that is, carried across the 
angle of the room over the entrance, and enriched with 
panelling and shields of arms, the same aa the walls of the 
room. This feshion is common in Elizabethan houses, 
but it began earlier. In Prance we find the same fashion 
beginning at the end of the fifteenth century, and the 
porches of the Flamboyant style, both external and in- 
ternal, are often very rich and elegant. The following 
extract from Sauval affords a good description of such a 
porch, and although he lived in the seventeenth century, 
he often describes buildings of earlier date: — 

" On entroit dans lee ohambres et les salles, ausai bien que dans lea 
cbapelles, les galleries et autres lieux semblables, par un porche de 
menuiserie it trois, quatre ou cinq &ces, haut de neuf et de douse 
pieds; d'ordinaire on le fiusoit de bois d'Irlande ; ils 4toient converts 
d'omemens, et tennm4e de figures et autres eDricbiHHcmens gothiques ; 
ils s'ouTToieut de tout«s parts, ofin de pouvoir t-ntrer et sortir pins 
commod^ment Encore ils reseembloient i ces Tieilles faoseee portes 
de bois qui se voyent encore en quantity de rieux logis, et quoiqu'ils 
d^figurent et embarrassent les lieuz, nos vieillards ponrtant ae s'en 
Teulent point ddfiiire et les conservent en d^pit d'un chacxm*." 

■ Sanvdl, t ii. p. 278. 
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The Passages and Corridors are generally formed in 
the thickness of the walls, lighted Bometimes by loop- 
holes only, in others by "windows, and in some cases, 
especially in timber houses, they are external, forming 
a sort of double cloister, one over the other. Of this 
latter arrangement perhaps the best example we have 
remaining is the Prior's House at Wenlock in Shropshire, 
which, although of a semi-ecclesiastical character, may 
still be taken as a fair example of a dwelling-house of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century of a person in a 
good position and a certain rank, as there is very little 
that is peculiarly ecclesiastical about it : the double 
cloister for the passages is by no means necessarily of 
that character ; it never extended round the court, but 
was on one side only. A similar arrangement was con- 
tinued very commonly in Elizabethan houses, and long 
afterwards, and even to our own day in country inns. 
Although the chief use of the corridors was for pas- 
sages of communication, they were also used for other 
purposes. They often served as a sort of aisles or 
galleries to the chapel, as in Linlithgow Palace, where 
openings are provided from the passage into the Aapel 
to enable persons placed there to join in the service, 
and in Hawarden Castle, where an upper passage has 
a sort of squint provided at the end of it opening 
into a small chapel in the thickness of the wall, which 
also had a door or arch with a screen into one of the 
principal chambers, where the family and guests might 
be assembled to hear mass and see the elevation of the 
Host, while the servjmts were enabled to attend in the 
corridor. In some cases there were curtains thrown 
across. In one of the inventories at Ewelme, already 
alluded to, we meet with 

" A Iravai of purple tartreu. — 3 curteyns of greeo and blu paled 
tartran," &c. 
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This hanging across the passage is probably alluded 
to in Chaucer's " Merchant's Tale :" — 

" Men drinlceii, and the trarere draw anon." 
The passages in the thickness of the -waU often have 
the entrances to them in the recess of a window, as at 
Wetherall Priory, Cumberland. Such passages commonly 
lead to a garderobe only, with loopholes to give light, 
but in castles these also served to assist in the defence. 
Sometimes such an opening and passage leads to a bed- 
room in a comer turret, or to a staircase up to the roof; 
occasionally, and this especially in Ireland, by a de- 
scending stair to a small chamber, which seems to have 
been the dungeon or place of security for a prisoner 
of importance, the top of the tower-house being con- 
sidered more secure than the bottom ; and the only en- 
trance to this chamber being &om the principal state 
apartment at the top of the house, escape was almost 



It was necessary to have a Fbojection &om the face of 
the wall, either a stone gallery at the top carried on a 
row of boldly projecting corbels, or a temporary wooden 
gallery thrown out from the fece of the wall, for which 
corbels were often provided half-way up the wall, or 
merely supported on projecting timbers, for which the 
put-log holes often remain. The object of these pro- 
jections was to enable the defendants to throw down 
missiles on the heads of the assailants, or to pour water 
on the faggots if they attempted to apply fire, and for 
this purpose the shaft from the well is often continued 
through the thickness of the wall up to the battlement. 
Sometimes, instead of a continuous gallery, small stone 
closets, called Bartizans or machicoulis, are thrown out on 
corbels immediately over the doorway, as in some of the 
pele-towers in Scotland. Similar projectioiu also served 
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to protect the foot of the ■walls wherever they vere liable 
to be attacked, and not the doorways only. At Conway 
there is a remarkable row of twelve of these closets, pro- 
jecting'from the parapet at the top of the wall, in one 
bay only, between two towers, of the town wall, and not 
in any other part. This arrangement is very singular, 
as the particular bay selected does not appear to be more 
exposed to danger than any other. It has been con- 
jectured that these were merely garderobes for the use 
of the garrison, and it is observed that there is a re- 
markable absence of these conveniences in the other parts 
of the walls, both of the town and of the castle. It would 
appear that such projecting closets were used for both 
purposes, for defence when necessary, for convenience 
only at other times, and sometimes they appear to have 
been provided for convenience only, in situations where 
they could not have been wanted for defence. 

In Ireland the bartizans are a prominent feature in 
most of the tower-built houses ; they are usually round, 
and clasp one angle at the top of the tower, projecting 
from the battlement, but in some cases they project from 
the &ce of the wall about half-way up. 

In Compton Castle, Devonshire, they are a very re- 
markable feature, from their extraordinary number ; this 
appears to arise frY>m there being no moat to protect the 
foot of the waU, which rendered this other mode of de- 
fending it the more necessary. They were clearly not 
garderobes, as there are garderobe turrets quite inde- 
pendent of them, and belonging to the same chambers 
as some of the bartizans, the opening of which is covered 
ov^ by a wooden flap, making a seat in the sill of the 
window, and this appears to be an old arrangement. 

The name of bartizan is commonly applied to these 
projections in England and in Ireland, and the corbels 
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on which they are carried are called machicoulis; in 
France that name is applied to the whole structure: 
strictly speaking, it applies to the opemng between the 
corbels which serves as a coulisy or gutter, or groove foi 
throwing down stones and guiding them. 

It seems probable, however, that the name of machi- 
coulis was applied in the middle ages to the whole 
structure, as a part of the necessary fortifications, as 
appears from the following passages : — 

"... quoosque dicta villa perfects foBsatis et muris cnin tanibuB et 
macbicolamentis et barbacauis clausa pretit'." 

The usual form of the royal license to fortify a house 
was: — ■ 

" Imbattellandi keraiUandi, machicollandi," etc. 

" Turris de metcato dicta S. Ludovici habet de alto computata 
ftindamenta usque ad machacolladuram xi, caonaa cadratas et 11 
PalmOS'"," etc. 

Another mode of defending the foot of the wall from 
being undermined, when there was no moat, was by a 
covered way round the base of the tower exposed to 
danger. On the top of this covered way was a walk 
protected by a battlement, which served also to protect 
the entrance, which was from this walk ; this served the 
purpose of a gallery, and an additional station for ardiers 
besides those on the top ; and if the outer wall was un- 
dermined, the safety of the tower itself would not there- 
by be affected. A good example of this kind occurs at 
Eudesheim, on the Ehine, where the lofty round tower 
of the fifteenth centmy, with its very elegant battlement 
and cornice of Flamboyant work, has the base protected 
by a covered way of this kind, which remains perfect. 
One of the gatehouses of the small town of Tenby in 
South Wales has the covered way at the top quite per- 

• Charta ann. 1346, ex Cod, B^. 8,387, » Chirta ana. 1882, up. Ducange. 
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feet, and there are remains of it in several of the castles 
of that district. 

A full supply of water was as necessary in the middle 
ages as it is now, and as well provided ; the deep weUs 
which they made in those days often remain in use to the 
present day. There was often also a shaft over the well 
through every story of the house up to the battlements 
at the top, with openings on each story, so that the 
bucket might be stopped wherever it was wanted. Good 
examples of wells with their shafts of this description 
remain in Rochester Castle, at Eed Castle, in Shrop- 
shire, Carisbrook Castle, and numerous other places. 
At Dirleton Castle, Scotland, there are two such wells, 
one for the use of the kitchen, which was at the top of 
the house, the other for the more convenient use of the 
garrison in case of attack. 

In other instances, when good water could not be ob- 
tained by digging weUs, it was brought in pipes from some 
neighbouring hill, very much as in modem days. The 
very perfect system of pipes for the conveyance of water 
to every part of the great monastery at Canterbury so 
early as the twelfth century, is well known fr^jm the cir- 
cumstance that the original plan, with all the water- 
courses drawn out in colours by a monk of tiie town, has 
been preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and has been frequently engraved, though not 
very carefully. Professor "Willis has thoroughly inves- 
tigated the matter with his usual acumen, and has traced 
out the water-courses in the existing remains. It would 
be difficult to meet with another example equally per- 
fect, but traces of similar arrangements may frequently 
be found. 

In other instances, where the nature of the soil and 
the situation did not admit either of wells or of a supply 
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of water by means of pipes, arrangements were made to 
catch all the water which fell on the roof of the house 
or castle, and preserve it in a large reservoir provided for 
that purpose. A very fine and perfect example of a re- 
servoir of this period has been preserved at Hawarden 
Castle, Flintshire, which stands on the summit of a hill 
of limestone. A large and deep reservoir is out out of 
the rock, with a drain from it to the moat in case it 
should be ever full, and there are steps leading down to 
it on both sides, for the convenience of the servants, as 
it had offices on both sides protected by a sort of out- 
work of the fortifications. In early times, a frequent 
mode of taking a castle was hy cutting off the supply of 
water, thereby compelling the garrison to surrender, and 
precautions to guard against this danger were after- 
wards adopted : there is a good original reservoir or cis- 
tern at Canon's Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

Although it was sometimes necessary to catch all the 
water which fell on the roofs and convey it by pipes to 



the reservoir, it was more often necessary to throw it off 
as speedily as possible, and for this purpose gurgoyles or 
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-water^outs are abundantly provided ; these are some- 
times ornamented with heads, aa in churches, more often 
they are plain, and in disturbed districts they are made 
to resemble small cannons. In South Wales, especially in 
Bishop GoTrer's work, as at the bishop's palace, St-David's, 
large openings are left in the parapet at very short in- 
tervals, to allow the water to run off freely. In Ireland 
a similar plan is commonly adopted, but the openiogs are 
smaller and not so conspicuous ; sometimes the projecting 
spouts like small stone cannons are used, as is also com- 
monly the case in Scotland and in the north of England. 
A good example occurs at Kirk-Andrews-on-Eske, Cum- 
berland, of which we have already given a general view, 
and here repeat the gurgoyles or spouts more at large. 

The Kitchens and Mince Offices were usually in the 
preceding age detached from the main buUding, but they 
appear now to have been generally connected with it, and 
were frequently built with solars above. In a will bear- 
ing date 14.63, we read of the " chambyr ahovyn the 
kechene, with the draughth chambyr longyng therto";" 
and in a letter of Sir John Howard reference is made to 
the chambers " over the pantry and buttery." 

There are many fine examples of kitchens of the fif- 
teenth century remaining, either as distinct buildings or 
under other parts of the house. Of the former class, 
perhaps one of the finest is at the manor-house of Stanton- 
Harcourt, Oxfordshire : this is a square tower-like build- 
ing, very lofty, with a fine open timber-roof, with luffer- 
boards in the side windows at the springing of the 
roof, instead of the louvre at the top. The fireplaces 
and ovens remain, the roof is pyramidal, and surmounted 
by the femily crest as a vane. It has an alure at the 
springing of the roof, protected by a parapet wall and 

• Will* of the Register of St. EdmaQd'i Buiy, p. 22. 
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battlement, and approached by a newel Btaircase in a 
square stair-turret at one comer. "Wykeham'e kitchen 
at New College, Oxford, and Wolsey's kitchens at Christ 
Church and Hampton Court, are also of this class. When 
the kitchen is under other apartments it is usually 
raulted for security, as at Warwick Castle, where it is 
imder the principal state apartment, and forms one of 
a very fine suite of yaulted chambers, already alluded to : 
this ia also the case in the Prior's House at "Wenlock, 
Shropshire. In Berkeley Castle it is an hexagonal vaulted 
chamber, not detached, but forming part of the suite of 
buildings with the other offices connected with the lower 
end of the hall. 

In the inventories of the period the kitchen is con- 
stantly mentioned : for instance, by the will of Roger 
K3rrkby (1412) we find that there were in his kitchen — 
" vii. ollro nneEB, Tij*. 'J' duodense Tiuoruin de electro, 

iv. patelltB, ij.. vi<i. C» ""^^^ "^t»>)' ^^'■ 

Unum veru (apit) ferreum. ^".^ di^odeniB vasonun vetenim, 

ij. dresshyng-knives, vjjrf. ^'' '"■' ;, ,,. , ^ ,. . 

r, , , . T. parapsiaes (dishes), x. disci 

Unum plttmbum continetu f 1 t "i " 

iixij. lagenas (gaUons) cum Unum fr^ingpan fern, ^rf. 

tribne parvis plumbis, viij*. Unum roatyng-iryn, iiijrf." 

From an inventory at Boston, Lincolnshire, we find 
that there were — 

" In the KECttTN — A ben cage, with a ebelfe withyn. 2 tuba. 
2 Bowee, [lai^ tubs]. A great boll & a lesser boll. A hogs-hed to 
put in salle. A market maunde (basket) with a coveringe. 12 brass 
pots, kettles, kc., weighynge tt^cther 167 lbs. A great yron spyt, 
weighynge 1 4 lbs. A payre of cobbards of yron, weighynge 23 lbs. 
Other Bpytts, droppyng-pans, frynge-pans. brandreths, kc, weighynge 

In the inventory of the Priory of FinchaU (1411), in 
addition to articles mentioned above, we finr) — 
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** ii. posnetts (pipkins). placing either on or in front of 

iii. zetlingB (pans), videlicet ii. the fire). 

pro piscibua coquendia, et j. pro j- potclaraes (pothooka or clinina 

friiia (frying-pan). fi^m which the pot waB Bua- 

xiii. Balsaria antiqua. pended). 

xij. parapsides cum totidem sol- j. por (poker). 

sariis novis. j. falanga (a thick sort of pole, 

j, inachera pro camibus levandis which men laid across their 

(probably the lai^ iron fork shoulders for carrying heavy 

for lifting the meat from the goods, probably something like 

pot). brewers use to this day). 

XJoum mortariolum eneum cum ij. tubbs. 

pilo ferreo. ij. calatliEe (baskets) pro piscibus 

j. craticula ferrea (gridiron). cariandis.et ij. minorea pro ovis, 

j. brandeyme (probably a large et piscibua cariandis et atiis, ij. 

gridiron or roasting bars for rakks (rakes) ferri deblles." 

In the same kitchen, at a later date (1465), we find 
the same with some additions, such as — 

"j. hausorium (bucket). j. flesbcroyk. 

j. scommer. j. dressyng knyff. 

ij. mortar lapedei. iiij. bus. ferijue arenarum. 

j. par cleppis (pot-books?). vi. et dim lagenn mellia. 

j. fleshaxs. £t j. qu. salis." 

In royal and noble palaces the furniture of the kitchen 
was sometimes costly, as we read by the will of Eichard, 
Earl of Arundel (1387), who leaves — 

" Pur la cusyne trois dozeins des esquels (dishes), deux dozeins des 
saucers, et quaitre cbargeours, tout d'argent." 

The kitchen gear was sometimes of a more homely de- 
scription, for my Lord Howard paid only eleven-pence 
"for two bollea for the kechyne, ij. rounde dysches, and 
xj. platers of tre to serve werkemen, and other gere*." In 
1482, twopence was paid for "ij. erthen pannys." The 
use of pottery, however, even at this period, was not 
general. In 1463, John Baret of Bury by his will left to 
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his niece "a g^eet erthin potte that was my moderis'," 
but we do Dot find such household utensils often men- 
tioned. In a manuscript entitled Liber de Coquina we 
read: — 

" Take pejons and heu hom in vessel smalle, 
Put hom in a erthyn pot thou schalle'." 

Bottles and pots were made of leather. In the ex- 
penees of the Howards several items occur for leathern 
pots and bottles, and at one time as much as seven shil- 
lings and eightpence was paid for " viii. lederpottes, vj. of 
a sorte, and ij. of a grettur sorte." 

Perhaps the inventory of the goods of Sir John Fas- 
tolfe, taken about 1455, gives the best list of the usual 
contents of a kitchen of a large country-house : — 
" j. gret bras pote. ij. grete square spittys. 

vi. cours pottys of braeae. ij. square apittya cocuos (?) 

iiij. lytyll brasse pottis. ij. Ijtyll brochys rounde. 

iiij. grete brasse pottis. j. sars (sieve or cullender of 

iij. pike pannys of brasae (pans brass), 

for dressing the fisb of that j. brasyn morter cum j. pestell. 
name). j. grate, 

ij. ladels and ij. skymers of j. sarche of tre (cullender of 

brasse. wood), 

j. caudron. i. flessche hoke. 

j, dytyn panne of brasse. ij. potte hokys. 

j. droppyng panne. j. payr tongys. 

j. gredyren. j. dressyug knyfe, 

iiij. rakkis. j. fyre schowte. 

iij. cobardys. ij. treys, 

iij. trevitts. j. streynour, 

j. fryeying panne. j. vine^re botell." 

j. Bclyse (large knife F). 

A much longer and more varied list of ^articles of fur- 
niture in the kitchen occurring in the inventories might 
be made, but enough has been given to shew that a 

• Will* from tbe Regirier of St. BdmaDd'i Burf, p. £3. 

' MS. 81o»ne, 1,986. p. 60. 
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kitchen was as well famished with all necessary articles 
then as at the present day. 

Before, however, concluding the list, a few words 
should be said about the Andieons, or Fire-dogs {eke- 
nets'\ which were originally used for the reredoa or 
brasier in the middle of the hall, but afterwards were 
equally common in fireplaces. " A pair of andymes" is 
of constant occurrence in the inventories of the period, 
and although they have now been generally discarded 
from use in consequence of the introduction of coal, they 
may still be often found in old-fashioned houses, espe- 
cially in districts where wood is abundant. Their use 
was not at all confined to the hall, they were equally 
convenient in the fireplaces of the chambers and kitchens 
before grates were introduced : representations of them 
are very common in the illuminations of manuscripts of 
this period, as in Douce's M89. 99 and 195. Pokers and 
tongs are also frequently mentioned and represented. 
Thus we find in the Prior's chamber at Pinchall, (Ull) : — 

"ij. pom (pokera) et forcipea (tongs) pro igne, videlicet j. pro 
camera Domini et j. pro camera ludencium''." 

The large Fireplace is the usual mark by which to 
distinguish the kitchen ; it generally, but by no means 
always, has a projecting hood over it : such fireplaces are 
constantly represented in the illuminations of manu- 
scripts. They are also perhaps the most common feature 
to find remaining in the ruins of houses of the middle 

I "Lacbeneta(deiGhaTnbrarojal(!8) 6toi«nt tons cltar^ d'omementi. Let 

^toient de fbr ouvrt ; en 1367, on en fit tenaille», lea pincettes, les pelles et 1« 

qiutie pture* ponr les cbambres do la trairen .... (toicnt de fer ou»rS." — 

reins an Loavre ; Ik pina petite pestnt S&U'bI, TxlU de Parit, p. 280. 

4S liTTea, I'antre 60, 1'aDtre 100, la pin* *■ The cbamber of the pUyen, i. e. a 

gToael9B,etcoDte[eDt ZSIivTec, 13eoU chambei in the priory appropriated to 
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ages of all periods, more particularly of the fifteenth 
century. 

There is frequently a back kitchen situated at the 
hack of the chimney-stack, with a doorway or small arch 
opening into it by the side of the kitchen fireplace. This 
seems to have been also used as the scullery, at least in 
some instances, as at Fawsley. The scullery is some- 
times mentioned as a separate office, but less frequently 
than most of the others. 

The Pantrt and the Butteet have been already de- 
scribed as the small chambers adjoining to the lower end 
of the hall, intervening between that and the kitchen '. 
The pantry, as we have said, was ttmally for the distri- 
bution of the bread, and the buttery of the liquors*. 
But these distinctions were not always strictly preserved, 
in the smaller houses one chamber often served both 
purposes, and the names of of&ces which were originally 
distinct are often confounded and mixed up together in 
the inventories of this period. The buttery (^botellartum) 
and the cellar {celarium) became one. For instance, in 
the Finchall accounts, referred to in our last volume, 
we find first of all the inventories of the pantry and 
buttery separate; but when we come to the fifteenth 
century, on examining the details we find the cups, bowls, 
vessels, bread-chest, saltcellars, candlesticks, tankards, 
table-cloths, hand-towels, and knife for cutting the bread, 
all thrown together in one account, as if in one and the 
same chamber, and under the description of pantaria ei 
hoUUaria. 

Still later in the century (U65), and in the same series 

' See vol. ii. p. 135. the great kitcbing of the Prior, the 

' In the description of Durham Ab- bread and beare from hii pontrie and 

bey the writer says: — "The victnalli aetler." — Ancient Eitee of Dnrlmm. 

that lerred the aald geiat* came ftom 
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of accounts, we find the words pantry and buttery aban- 
doned, and promptuarium supplying their place. The 
contents are now not so varied, consisting chiefly of 
table-cloths, jars, cups, spoons, and drinking vessels. 

For the most part, the inventories are chiefly a repe- 
tition of those given in the last volume, but of course the 
utensils and implementa are more numerous. A few, 
perhaps, may now be added of this century, which will 
exhibit the progress which had been made in household 
economy. From the will of Eichard, Earl of Arundel, 
we learn — 

" Je devise qe ma dite compai^e Philippe eit pur It botelltrye el etler 
deox pottes d'argent, chescun contenaunt un potel (pint) ij. hanappea 
(bowls) d'argent, enorrez, enarm^ (emblazoned), outre Ba propre hanap 
appelle ' Bealchier,' un dozein de peces' d'argent, leg deux salera 
> (aalt-cellars) d'argent enarrez, queux ma dite compaigne moy dona a 
moun aun doun (as my new year's gift) un chastel ' Philipp' et deux 
autrea meindree aalers d'argent, I'un ove coverture, et I'autre snns 
coverer. Deux chaundelers d'ai^ent pur soper en yveme (two silver 
candlesticks for use during dinner in winter), ove baut pees, et mees 
eschochouns pendantz ove trois quartres sur meomes les chandelers 
et les fiuages (?) enbataillez et enorrez." 

In the cellar proper of Sir John Fastolfe (1465), there 
is not much to be found, as far as appears by the roll : — 

" In the Selkb, certayn vessell wbicbe John Ouresby is chaigid 
withe by an endenture, wherof the copy is annexed to this lese. — ij. 
pypes of rede wyne." 

But in "the Bottre" we have a very complete list, 
which is worth noting : — 

" ij, kerring knyves, j. payre galon bottels of one 

iij. kneyves in a schethe, the sorte. 

baftys of every (ivory), witbe j. payre of potell bottellys of one 

naylya gilt. sorte. 

' Peeia. Thii word, m we have ba- atuwen to our eipreuuon, " a piece 
fure mentioned, U nwd to denote an; of plate." 

object ni«de of pre<uoiu metal. It 
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j. nother potell bottell. 

j. ptt/re quartletU of one sorte. 

iiij. galon pottis of letlier. 

iij. pottelers of lether. 

j. trencher knyfe. 

j. grete tankard. 

Then we have an account 
buttery : — 

" In primis iij. cfaargeres argenti 

de parro sorte. 
T. platen argenti. 
xij. dissches argenti uniuH sort', 
viij. dissches a:^nti minoris 

sortea. 
xi. sawseris argenti unius sortia. 
iij. crateras argenti quorum, 
j. dat' Mai^rete Hoddsone. 
iij. covertories argenti enametid 

and borage flours La les botimes 

(the knobs ?). 
Ti. chacyd pecys gilte bi the 

bordurys with the touohe of 

Paryce". 
ij. pottis argenti potlers, percelt 

gilte and enameled with violetts 

and dayseys. 
ij. pottis of Bylver, of the facion 

In the inventory before alluded to, at Boston, and at 
a later date, we find — 

"In THE BuTTRB. — A playne armory, with three little chambers. 
A sprewce cheate. A dressynge- horde, with a pryck to bang clothea 
on. A brake to make vergyt withalL A lyttell forme, and a bynke 
to sett ale potts on. A salt of tyn with a cover. 2 bell candelstyks. 
A quantitye of tabill linen, marked with this letter M, crowned. 
2 dozen trenchers. Pewter plates, dishes and sawcers, amounting in 
weight to 114 J lbs." 

■ Qoerj the " bsndk of Ruirian (wotkmMwhlii)" — or (carved with the sub- 
ject of) " the Chmce of Paru." 



ij. grete and hoge botellis. 

ziiij. candjlokys of laton (latt«n 
metal). 

Certayn pecjs of napre (table 
linen, &c.), according to a bylle 
endentyd annexed to tbis lese." 

of the plate in the same 



of goods enamelyd on the 

toppye withe hys annys. 
j. quarteler aigenti percel gilt, 

with j. chase a bough of rosys 

and lerys (leaves). 
j. rounde salt seler, gytt and 

covered with a wrethe toppe, 

with this vrordys wreten 'Me 

faunt fere' abowght, 
j. salt seler, paoell of the same 

fassion sengte. 
ij. salt selers of silver, playne 

and small, with a double rose 

graven with the ormys. 
j. bosyn of silver, percell gylte, 

with a dowble rose, his armis 

enamelid in the bottom, bewith 

his helme and his crest." 
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la an inventory of the period (1412), we find that a 
clergyman's cehrium (buttery) contained — 

*' Una mappa (cloth) cum uno iij. paria cultellorum (knives) 

manutergio (towel) de novo argenti, vU. viiji/. 

factis, iij«. ix. ulni panni linei de lake 

X. mappa veteres cum iij. manu. (lake, i. e. crimson colour), iiij*. 

tergiis, ij«. virf. virf, 

zxxviii. olni panui linei, im. ji. ij. barels et iiij. standes, ij*." 

(probably used as table-cloths). 

In the inventory of the Prior of Durham, (1446) : — 

" In Fbokfiuabio (pantry) sunt ij. coolearia argentea et deaurata, 
unius, sectK, cum ymaginibus Beatse Marin in fine eorundem. — 
xij. coclearia argentea cum glandibus in nodis, unius sectn. — vij. 
coclearia argentea cum nodis deaumtis. — ij. coclearia argentea cum 
y, 3o[|, inaculptis cum longis stalkez (stems). — i^. murne (murrain 
cups) cum cooperculis. 

" Unum salsarium (saltcellar) rotundum, cum cooperculo deaurato 
babente floridam circumferenciam cum 9 flo de luce (fleurs-de-lys). — 
Unum salsarium quadratum, cum cooperculo ai^nteo et deaurato cum 
armis, Johannis Wessyngton nuper prions in summitate ejusdem. — 
Unum saUariiim argenteum et deauratum longum cum nodo recurvo. — 
viij. salsaria argentea cum circumferentiis deauratis. 

" Duo candelabra argentea concava oblonga, et deaurata in circum- 
ferenciia.— xij. candelabra de auricalco, quorum ij. cum ij. floribus." 

A great proportion of the provisions were still pur- 
chased at fairs, although the increase of trade and general 
commerce had much encroached upon this custom. Lord 
Howard gave to Master Daniel money "to buy clothe at 
the feyre"." A glass, it does not say of what kind, 
was purchased for one penny, and in 1465 sixpence was 
paid " for a botelle of glasae bout at Tpswyche"." Uten- 
sils of glass, however, were still scarce and expensive. 
Earthenware is sometimes, although rarely, mentioned, 
the garniture of the table being principally composed 

■ Homrd'i Hoowbold Book, p. 99. 

' Haunen aiid Hooseliold Expencea, p. 303. 
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of vessels of pewter. Many " a gamysshe of counterfet 
vesselys" were bought or exchanged with the pewterer 
of Colchester, at the usual rate of fourpeuce the pound'. 
In general, as we have before said, the place for wash- 
ing the hands was behind the screen, but there was 
sometimes a separate office appropriated for this pur- 
pose, called the lavatorium, or Ewerte. Thus the Earl 
of Arundel leaves — ■ 

" Pur I'etcerye ua paire basyns d'argent ennorrez de mes annes deux 
bassyas, deui ewers scngles d'argent et un paire bassyna, deaquex ete 
est acuatume a laver derant maunge et soper." 

The Labdaeidm was the place for storing the potted 
meat which was preserved for winter iise, the mouths of 
the pots being covered over with lard, as in the present 
day. Such preserved meats were extensively used in the 
middle ages, and the lardarium, or larder, was an im- 
portant office, usually near to the kitchen. 

It was in most eases the same as the Salsarium, 
in which salted provisions were stored, when it was 
necessary to provide so large a stock of provisions, both 
in castles in case of a siege, and in the manor-houses 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining a regular sup- 
ply, from the badness of the roads and the scarcity of 
carts or wheel-carriages of any kind. Even in quite re- 
cent times it was customary in large establishments to 
lay in a stock of salted provisions for the winter supply. 

The contents of the larder or salting-house, as given 
in inventories, will best explain the purpose of the 
building ; and for this purpose reference is made to those 
already quoted. 

" In the Lakdtb-hoitbe. — A bultynge pype, covered with a yarde 
ofcanresBe. 2 bultynge cloths. A knedynge sbeit of canvesse, con- 

* Huinm and Household Eipencca, pp. 279, S17. 
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teynynge 3 elles. A knedynge tuhhe with a coveryngc, 2 rergyi 
barrels. A skeppe." 

In Sir John Fastolfe's larder there were — 

" iij. grete Btandere pannes. j. barell Boguill unde car. cc. an- 
j. bocher's (butcher's) axe. guiU. 

ij. saUyng tubbcs. j- ferkyn aoguill hoole. 

viii. lynges. j- batell. 

Tiii. mnlwellfyche (haddock?). j. huscbell salt albi. 

j. boiell dim alec alb. j. quart alb. sal." 

By this it will be seen that the larder contained chiefly 
salted fish for the observance of fast days. The ling, 
haddock, white herring, and eel seem to be the favourite 
fish. Similar to this are the contents of the Fynchall 
larder, during the different inventories which were 
taken. 

Indications of progress are, however, observable in the 
provisions of the larder and store-chambers. Many deli- 
cacies were procured from foreign climes by the London 
merchants. Choice spices and fruits were obtained at 
moderate cost. Lord Howard sends to London for " a 
toppet of ffiggs'," and he is able to purchase a hundred 
and ten oranges at twopence the score. Twelve pence 
were paid to the "carycr for brengyng of prunys;" 
and almonds, raisins, currants, and cinnamon are sup- 
plied by " Sandys the grocer" in large quantities. 

The Bakehouse is generally situated near tho kitchen. 
Sometimes the ovens are in the back kitchen, as at Had- 
don Hall ; more frequently it is a separate chamber, and, 
having also the arch of a large fireplace in it, is fre- 
quently called a second kitchen, hut the pair of ovens 
were usually placed under an arch of this kind. At 
Fawsley the whole arrangement is complete, the chimney- 
arch has the two ovens under it, all being original. In 

1 Howkrd'i HooBchoU Book, p. 22. 
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this iastance the bakehouse is separated &om the kitchen 
by the back kitchen or scullery. 

The Brewhouse was an office of considerable import- 
ance and extent, which we commonly find among the 
outbuildings of houses, from the days of our Saxon 
ancestora to the present time. Brasenose College in 
Oxford, originally Brasenose Hall, owes its name to its 
having been bmlt on the site of an ancient brewhouse, 
in Anglo-Saxon brasen-huis, just as the palace of the 
Tuileries owes its name to having been built on the 
site of a tile manufactory. 

In the fifteenth centiuy Hxe brewhouse was not less 
important than at other periods. It is commonly joined 
on to the other offices, or forms part of the offices sur- 
rounding the servants' court, as at Fawsley, Haddon 
Hall, and Hurstmonceux. At New College, Oxford, the 
brewhouse is outside the walls of the college, but flanks 
the approach to it, from which it would appear not to 
have formed part of the original buildings of Wykeham, 
but to have been added soon afterwards. It is a large 
range of building, of the fifteenth century, and is con- 
nected with the other buildings of the college by a room 
over the street, which rests on an askew arch, of clever 
construction, built long before the difficulties of railway 
engineers were dreamed of. 

At Merion College also the founder appears not to 
have supplied a brewhouse, and the college, in a sub- 
sequent age, to make amends for this deficiency, turned 
the sacristy of the chapel into a brewhouse, to which 
purpose it is still applied. 

A malt-house seems to have been generally a neces- 
sary appendage to a brewhouse. But beer was not 
always brewed at home : the trade of a brewer had 
become one of importance. Hops were genendly used. 
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Such items as "payd for ij. C. and xxi. Iba. of hoppes," 
at eight shillings the hundred-weight, are several times 
recorded. 

In some instances the bakehouse and brewhouse are 
included under an inventory, as if the same chamber 
served for each, as in the Fynchall accounts we find — 

"PisTEiKUM et Fandozato- j. securis (aie) pro lignis se- 

BiuM.— Imprimis, iij. lebetes candis. 

(cauldrons) magme. x. eacci ibidem et alibi. 

Et iiij. parvn in gjlnghouse. ij. bulting-claythis (bowlting or 
j. masfatt novum. sifting cloths), 

ij. saas (kind of tubs). j. temes (sieve) novum, 

ij. fattis (vats), i. bulting ark (chesl). 

ij. frogons ferri (forks used in j. trow pro past (paste-trough) 

raking the fire in the oven). novum, et j. trow antiquum. 

The kitchens, brewhouses, and bakehouses were no 
doubt supplied chiefly with wood for some time, but now 
Coal had become a large item in household expendi- 
ture. Eoberd Gyrlynghouse was paid four ehillings 
and twopence "for x. seme and a combe of collis'," 
and at a subsequent period twenty-four quarters of coal 
were bought at fourpence-hal^nny the quarter'. This 
did not include the cartage, for various sums were paid 
to the carters " ffor fettyng of coles from "Wevenhoo." 
Coal-houses became necessary additions to the out-build- 
ings, and we find an entry of fourpence being paid " £for 
a locke for the cole hows dore'." 

The trade in that useful article, coal, which we have 
already treated of, rose into importance only as chimneys 
became common. The citizens of London began to use coal 
in the reign of Edward i., but several of the nobility com- 
plained of it as a nuisance, and, after a commission of in- 
quiry, a proclamation was issued, prohibiting the use of 

' UotTwd'B Houwhold Book, p. 326. ' lUd., p. 472. ■ lUiL, p. 465. 
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Bea coal". But in spite of this royal interference the 
trade gradually increased, and we find that coal was nsed 
at the coronation feast of Edward ii. Richard del Hurst 
petitions for the payment of ten shillings for sea coal 
supplied on that occasion'. On the 8th of January, 1308, 
John Fairhod, Thomas de Hales, Thomas Wastel, Roger 
le White, and John de Talworth, wood-merchants, re- 
ceived fifty pounds from the Exchequer, to provide wood 
and coal for the king's coronation'. The price of coal in 
the reign of Edward in. was six: shillings and fourpence 
a chaldron. In the 38th year of the reign of that king 
&\l. lAs. id. was paid to John de Assehurst, for one hun- 
dred chaldrons of coals supplied for the king's nse*. But 
charcoal, wood, and turf was the fuel most generally used 
for domestic purposes. The scholars of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, were allowed a certain time aft^ meals to 
tarry round tho charcoal fire'. 

In the romance of " William and the Werwolf" we 
have the following allusion to colliers : — 

" And eriiohe on the morwe er the aunne gan shine, 
Ckoliert that cary redon col come there bi ride ■*." 

The Baibt may be mentioned, as it occurs in the old 
records, though the origin of the word may be open to 
dispute. We find the word mentioned in the account 

<■ Pat. 86 Ed. T. m. 4. dorso. A imitha, and not ft» domeiUc purposes, 

grant of 34 Ed. I., printed b; Uearne Rot. Pari., toL i. p. 228. 

in lAber Ni^er SeacearU, p. 480, illiu- ■ Rot. ParL, IS and 16 Ed. n., toL L 

traUa tliii autject. The major and p. 406. 

dtizeni of London were aHowed to levy ' tone Bolls, Eicheq. 1 Ed. n. Sea 

a toU of sixpence upon every shipload coal was used by David Atte Hope, the 

of aeaooalpaasingander London-bridge. king's fmith. Isiae BoUl, Hicb. 9 

In the valoation made at Colchester, be- Ed. n. 

fore referred to, a few of the tradesmen ■ Inae Bolls, Eicheq. Mich. 38 

are mentioned as having a stock of tal- Ed. HI. 

wood and sea coal, carioii' nuiriii', but • Chandler'sli&of Wa;Dflet^p.£06. 

it se«uu to have been used by black- * fe. 37. a. 
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delivered to the prior and canons of Burcester (1407) by 
their dairy-man and dairy-maid : — 

" Compotus Henrici Deye, et Johannse uxorU 8U«8 de omnibus 
exitibus et proventibus de " H&yri " domini prioriB de Buru- 
cestre," &o.' 

There are returns from selling cows, calves, hides, &c., 
but we find the chief to be — 

" Venditio casci, et ob. receptia de caseo et hutiro." 

The Granart was another important office, in which 
the com was kept after it was thrashed, and distinct 
from the barn in which it was thrashed. 

The granary seems to have been often the same as tho 
malt-house, one building serving for both purposes, as 
in the inventory of Roger de Kyrkby, 1412, we find, in 
Geanabia: — 
" z. quart, brssii (molt) mixti, nondum trituratis, viijJ. 

xxziiJA. \u}i. X. petrce ferri, t«. 

la frumento, ordeo (barley). Alia utensilia, i«." 

arena (oats), et pisia (pease), 

In the inventory of the Prior of Durham, (1446) : — 

" GsAHiKiVH. In granario eant quorum aliqoa sunt sufSciencia 

Ix. quarteria fi-umenti et extra et aliqua debilia. 

Ix. quarteria firumenti ; precium Unus equns pro frnmento et 
qu. TJf., xxxyji. braseo cariando, et apparatus 

In braseo et ordeo ccc. qu., pr. competens pro eodem. 

qu. iijs., Izxiiij/. in prcbendi videlicet pisis, fabis, 

Id pandoxina pistriua et ustriua et areniB x). quarteria." 

Bunt diversa rasa et utensilia 

The Mill was almost a necessary appendage to the 
manor-house at a time when the com grown on the 

' Some yeftn alW (142E) we And in tliat the «ame name, " Deye," is re- 

the MConnU, " De ixxvi. reccptis de tuned, i. & the oame of the officer, m 

'DajeiU'da UBrechent p«tet perTO- Hugo Dapifer, Henry Butler, and k> 

tnlnm oompoti. Johuinii Deye et M*r- John Day, i.e. the dury-min. 
gtrii uxorii lUB." It will be noticed 
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estate was habitually consumed on the spot, the want of 
roads making it difficult to convey such a bulky article 
to any considerable distance. The same stream which 
formed the moat turned the mill, which was within the 
outworks. Such mills often remain still in use, though 
mutilated and altered in modem days, as at Great Chal- 
field, Wilts. 

In other cases the ruins of them only are left, as at 
South Wingfteld, Derbyshire, and Leeds Castle, Kent. 
Drawings of them may often be met with in the illu- 
minations of manuscripts of this period, as in a manu- 
script of Quintus Curtius, iH, in the Bodleian Library. 




|4« BOd OnnhDt Whvl. QiilaCDi CorUuft, <B, 



The Stables, as we have mentioned, formed a very 
important part of the of&ces of a house in the middle 
ages. In the small tower-built houses, or peles, in dis- 
turbed districts, they usually form part of the hoiise it- 
self, occupying the whole or part of the vaulted lower 
chamber or substructure. In the larger manor-houses 
the stables are sometimes in the inner court, as at South 
"Wra^ll, more often in the outer court, as at Tisbury, 
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and frequently the stables and etable-yard are detached 
on the outside of the moat, as at Ightham, Kent. At 
Hampton Court the stables are banished to tbe opposite 
side of the green, where, however, they remain in nearly 
a perfect state, and of the same age as the palace itself. 
At Hurley Bottom, Berkshire, the stables are very re- 
markable, having stalls and woodwork of handsomely 
carved work of Jaco*bean character, but probably con- 
tinuing an older feshion. At Yanwath, Westmoreland, 
the stable is on the opposite side of the court-yard to 
the house, and the window is furnished with a good iron 
grating of the fifteenth century. 

Fakh Buildings and Barns of the fifteenth century 
may frequently be met with in those parts of the coimtry 
where the building-stone is of good quality, and the bams 
sometimes have fine timber roofs, as at Harmondsworth 
in Middlesex. 

In general they differ little from modem bams, ex- 
cepting that they usually have buttresses of Gothic cha- 
racter, and are cruciform, sometimes with two transepts, 
at the ends of each of which are the large folding doors 
with a foiir-centred arch over them, and generally a 
fiuial of the style of foliage used at this period, square 
leaved and angular, not so free or such flowing lines as 
on the bams described in our previous volumes. 

At Place House, Tisbui-y, Wiltshire, the whole of the 
farm buildings are of the fifteenth century, and remark- 
ably perfect. 

The Gbanges belonging to the different abbeys were 
something more than farm-houses, they belong rather to 
the class of manor-houses, and have more often been 
preserved than most others, on account of the tenure of 
Church property by leasehold only. 

It would be increasing the size of the present work 
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needlessly to minutely describe the usual contents of all 
the outer offices which were at this time common in the 
larger houses. It would be possible to find, from the 
iuTentories which are accessible to us, the contents of 
nearly all the various outbuildings which are found in a 
gentleman's mansion of the present day. The porcaria 
(pig-styes), ptdtaria {poultry -yards), the domus fahri (the 
smith's shop), domus ortidani (garden tool-bouse), besides 
the various storehouses in which were kept timber, gar- 
dening and agricultural implements, and means for re- 
pairing their carriages and waggons should any accidents 
befall them. It would not, at the same time, be an un- 
interesting study to trace the progress of agriculture 
through the middle ages, and a few extracts fixira the 
inventory attached to the will of the Prior of Durham, 
already so frequently mentioned, will exhibit in some 
degree the resources of a farmer of this period. In most 
eases, as throughout the inventories, the probable inter- 
pretation is appended to difficult passages. The name 
of the estate is attached to each portion, but in no case 
is the inventory given entire : — 

" Wytestowe. ij. equi pro careclis, ix». — ij. arata cum toto appa- 
ratu taro ligneo quam ferreo pro xij. bobua et iiij. equia. — iij. harpicn 
(harrows), pr. viijrf. 

" ij. coTucs ouin toto apparatu videlicet jugig, traeez, et aliis neces- 
sariis. xuij».— j. plaustrum novum cum nholowlielez et cum iiij. hoopez 
de ferro, pr. vj*. viiij(i.— j. coupwayn (long cart) eura waynatryngez, 
pr. iij«.— j. carecta cum rotis iiij. hopis et viij. oartecloutez, pr. viiij*. 

" j. whctridell (wheat riddler), j. bigridell, j. cribrum (sieve), j. mo- 
dius, j. hopper (seed basket), j. barnshoile (bara shovel), ij. raatra, 
ij. yoke wymbik, j. restwymbyll, ij. grapez, j. shole (shovel) ligat' 
cum ferro, et xv. nekbandez, pr. iijs. \)d. 

" PiTTiKODON. j. ventilabrum (wiunowiog fen); iiij. sacci pro 
semine; j. gret fatt pro grania conservandis.— iU, fattes minores ; 
ij. reyngeaevez (riDg'SievesP); j, cribrum pro fiiimeato; ij. cribra pro 
aveni; ij. cribra pro ordeo mundando. — tj. hookes; ij. sholez (ehoveb) 
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pre orreo ; ij. fattea pro planstris ; ij. sholez ; iij, grapez (dung-forks) ; 
j. a«Guria ; j. longa cista ; ij. aratra cum toto apparatu pro xxiiij. bo- 
bus; vij. shakels (chains) ferri, unde ij. sine sbakelpynnes (shacMe- 
pina) et t. cnm shakjlpynnez ferri. 

" iiij, juga capitalia; ij. mukrakkcE; j. mukforVe (dung-fork); 
ij. magnn ligature ferri pro ostio cum iiij. crokez (cnwks) de ferro. 

"j. magna eecuris (axe); iij. jrinforkes; ii. wedehokez (weed- 
hoe?); j.hamb^r; t. rastra; j. hopper; j. modius ; ij. langwaynez 
(long carts) ; ij. plaostra pro fimo cariando ; iij. paria harpicarum et 
vj, axiltrenalez (axle-tree nails or bolts), &o. 

" BE&ULIET7. Una carecta ferro ligata com toto apparatu pro iiij. 
equis trahentibus. — ^Una caruca cnm toto apparatu pro viij. bobus; 
iij. harpies cum iij. tracez. 

*' FxBT. Inter alia, ij. plaustra longa cum ij. rotis j. coupwayne 
sine rotis ; iij. camcs cum toto apparatu pro xxiiij. bobus ; r. sevez ; 
ij. scotelez (coal-scuttles); j, wyndow-eloth (winnowing- cloth ) ; ij. 
ymforkez; iiij. rakez; vj. wedebokes; iiij. giapez; ij. sholez; yj. bar- 
picse ; vj. tracex cum j. hoper (basket)." 

In the larger houses, as we have shewn, the number 
of offices was muck greater, and it is not always easy to 
identify them. In the ground-plan of Haddon Hall, 
which we have given, a very good set of offices is 
exhibited, and the description of them, which we have 
copied from Lysons, is sufficient to enable the reader to 
distinguish them easily. 

The following extract from Sauval's *| Antiquities of 
Paris" shews, by the great number of names given to 
different offices according to their respective uses, that 
the French'' were not behind us in the progress of social 
improvements, and may be useful for comparison with 
those already enumerated from English houses of the 
same period : — 

' lu France there are many eitunplet and Ardennn, near Cbeh. Sevenlothen, 

of fatm bniliBnga of thii period, aoma of in the department of Enre only, are 

them raj perfect and isteruHng. Tb« dcMribed by H. l.eniaitre, in M. de 

abbey grange* are often remarkablr flne CanmoDt'i Sultelin MotumtuM, toL 

and on a large acale, u at HaobaiaMm, xt. 
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" Dans la plupart des basses-cours aToicnt et4 pratiqufea la maii- 
cfaauas^, la conciergerie, la fourille, la lingerie, la pelleterie, la bou- 
teillerie, la eausserie, le garde- manger, la maison du four, la fancoa- 
nerie, la laTanderie, la fruiterie, reschanqonnerie, la panneterie, I'hypo- 
' eras, la patisserie, le bucher, la taillerie, la cave oil Ton met le vin des 
maisons du roi. De plus, quantity de cuisines, quelqaes jeux de 
paumeB, celliers, colombiers, galliniers, o'eet-a-dire poulailliera; car 
nos rois, qui vivoieot alors en bona bourgeois, tenoient leurs menages, 
et pour cela obligeoient lea fermiers de leurs terres et de leura domaines, 
i leur foumir poulets, chapcns, pigeons, bled, vin, obarbon • . . et enfin 
ces pigeons et ces poulets ^toient ^lev^s et nourris daos leur basse- 
court, de mfime que chei les gentilabommes de campagae '." 

'ITiroughout what has been said it will be observed 
that considerable progreBS waa made during the fifteenth 
century. In the previous centuries not only is the anti- 
quary at fault whence to derive his information and 
where to find his examples, but there are clear indi- 
cations that many of the luxuries which are in this 
century common were in the previous most rare, if in- 
deed known at all. Many indications of new trades and 
callings are shadowed forth in the accounts of the period. 
Stationers, of whom parchment, ink, paper, wafers, &e., 
are bought, are mentioned more than once'. Sums 
were paid to plumbers, glaziers, and bed-makers, and 
we have an interesting notice of the " clokke maker of 
Kolchester," who was paid two shillings and fourpence 
" flfor mendyng of the clokke ■." 

In the fifteenth century not only the remains of the 
buildings are more frequently remaining and the in- 
ventories more numerous, but a large number of illu- 
minated manuscripts throw much light upon the manners 
and customs of the period. For instance, in a manu- 

• Sauval, liT. vii. t ii p. 279. tioiied ta part of tlM fttrnitiiTe belong- 

' Howard'iHautehold Book.pp. 196, ing to Henr; Tin. at his palace at 

851. Qrcenwich, MS. HiTleian, No. 1,419, 

■ IbiJ., p. 167. Hoolifl Bre m,n. p. BS. 
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script in the Bodleian Library, Canon Liturg. 90, is an 
excellent representation of the bakehouse with the baker 
at work, tiding the loaves out of the oven ; the one 
which he holds in his pan is smoking hot. In the 
same manuscript b a man dining in the kitehen, with 
his back to the fire, and two servants waiting upon 
him ; and above this is a chamber in which some person 
is warming his feet at the fire while the servant is pre- 
paring the table. Many others might be found, but one 
plate is sufficient to shew the information to be derived 
from this source. 

In concluding this chapter on the Chambers aad 
Offices, it may be remarked that there are few apartments 
in a modem house which cannot trace their existence to 
this century. It is true the purposes for which they 
were employed may have been somewhat changed, and 
their proportionate extent and importance altered, as 
years rolled on and requirements differed, but substan- 
tially they are the same. The dining-room is but a 
smaller hall, the withdrawing-room but a larger "solar;" 
the "lord's chamber" exists in the modem "study," 
the " lady's chamber" in the "boudoir." The sleeping 
apartments are scarcely more numerous in respect of the 
occupants of a house than they were, if we only allow 
for the difference that in the habitable room the bed was 
not an uncommon piece of furniture, as we meet with 
abroad at the present time ; during the day-time it was 
covered with handsome tapestry, but at night was occu- 
pied, and so saved the necessity of another apartment. 
The "buttery and pantry" are now rolled into one, the 
latter name being used to designate the office in our 
large houses, the former being employed in colleges ; but 
at the same time, the officer of the former, viz., the but- 
ler, is retained, and that of pannetier lost. The " cellars" 
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existed as they do now, but by the introduction of glass 
bottles the space required for decanting the wines before 
they are brought to table is more limited. The cup- 
boards in our houses for keeping linen and such like 
were in those days more extensire, as the stook was 
much greater and required separate chambers, called the 
" garderobe," but in many large houses a room is still set 
apart for this purpose. Of the "kitchen" we have said 
enough to shew that its importance was not less in those 
days than it is in these. As the trades of baker imd 
brewer have spnmg up, the " bakehouse" and " brew- 
house," except in large establishments, are less frequent. 
The " butcher," too, now does away with the necessity 
of the large lardarium and salsarium, as a small room 
serves the purpose for the daily consumption, there being 
no need to Uy in stores for months. The conveniences 
also, to which we have not alluded in this volume, but 
on which information will be found in tiie previous 
volume under the head of " garderobes," were not want- 
ing in this century; indeed, it may be said that greater 
care was bestowed upon matters connected with the 
drainage of large houses then, than at the present 
time. Stables and fanu buildings it was not necessary 
to speak of more than we have done, as, having been 
generally built of wood, nearly every trace of them 
has been swept away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DOMESTIC CHAPEL. 

Ko particular variation of plan as to the situation of 
the Domestic Chapel has been obserred between build- 
ings of the fifteenth century and those of earlier periods. 
The observation that " it was generally near to Uie hall, 
and connected with it by a short passage leading from the 
dais or npper end of the hall," which was made in our 
second volume (p. 79), holds good equally in the fifteenth 
century. It may be added, that it was frequently, at all 
periods, on a different level from the hall, and connected 
with it not only by a short passage, but by a staircase 
also, often in a comer turret, and leading up frvm one 
comer of the dais, or of the withdrawing-room behind 
the dais, to about half the height of the hall, which was 
usually of the height of two other chambers. The ohapel 
sometimes formed the upper chamber in a separate tower, 
standing out at a right angle from the comer of the hall, 
sometimes only conneoted with it by the comer stair- 
turret, aa at Kidwelly Castle, and the bishop's palace, 
St. David's. In other instances it is placed against one 
side of the hall, and separated from it by the wall 
only, as at Baglan Castle. 

At the Slote, Ightham, Kent, Uie chapel of the time 
of Henry vn. is remarkably perfect, with ite cradle roof, 
its screen, and stall-desks with their poppies. It forms 
part of the range of buildii^ round the court, by the 
side of the entrance, and is not immediately connected 
witili the hall. 
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At Haddon Hall it formB one comer of the buildings 
of the outer ward, but here it was a parish church, and 
consists of nave and aisles, of earlier date, as well as 
chancel, the latter being, properly speaking, the chapel, 
and was connected with the hall by a passage, the hall 
itself standing between the outer and inner wards, and 
at right angles to the chapel, but at a short distance 
from it. 

In Linlithgow Palace, Scotland, the chapel is separated 
from the hall by one of the comer towers : it is a room 
of considerable importance, and of good height, with a 
fine range of windows ; on one side are two passages in 
the thickness of the wall, one over the other, and from 
the upper one are openings into the chapel, probably to 
enable the servants to see the elevation of the Host ; but 
one of these openings led into the oriel or wooden 
gallery at the west end of the chapel, of which the 
corbels only remain. 

In Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, the chapel is very 
small, and must have been either merely a private 
oratory, or, as seems more probable, the chancel or saora- 
rium only, separated by a screen from the principal cham- 
ber in the keep, and with also a " squint" or opening 
from the passage in the thickness of the waH, to enable 
persons thus placed to see the elevation of the Host. 
The piscina remains, which would hardly be required 
for a mere oratory. 

In Warwick Castle the chapel is on a level with the 
hall, and connected with it by a groined pass^e : its 
situation is in a building projecting into the court, by 
the side of the withdrawing-room or state apartment, 
and it is connected by tiie passage not only with the 
hall, but with the whole suite of state apartments. 

At Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, the chapel forms 
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tke ground floor of a comer tower, and has a good 
groined vault, and a BoUd stone altar; but the latter 



does not appear to be original, and probably belongs 
to the other ftimiture, which is modem. 

At Cothele, Cornwall, the chapel is near the npper 
end of the hall, but separated from it by the dining- 
room, from one comer of which is a passage into the 
chapel, which is a good example of a late Gothic chapel, 
remaining perfect, but does not appear to have had any 
gallery or upper chamber. 

The chapel often forms a separate wing of the house, 
joining on to the hall at one comer only, as at Lyte's 
Gary, Somersetshire ; Bradley Manor-house, Devonshire ; 
and in numerous other instanoes. 

In Berkeley Castle it is placed at an angle with the 
hall, or at least it is not in a line with it, but forms one 
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angle of the bmldings in continuation of it round the 
court or inner WBrd. 

In Trelawney House, Cornwall, it is at the lower end 
of the hall, belund the passage or screens, occupying the 
place usually assigned to the buttery and pantry, which 
are thrown to the back at the end of the passage. In 
this singular instance the chapel is the whole height of 
the house, and forme one wing of it. 

Another situation in which we occasionally find the 
chapel is in the room over the entrance gateway, with an 
oriel window for the altar thrown out at one end, aa at 
Prudhoe Castle, Northumberland, described in vol. ii. 
This appears to have been the case at Place House, Tis- 
bury, "Wiltshire, where there is an external stone stair- 
case at the west end. 

The chapel is sometimes a detached building standing 
in the centre of the principal court, as was the case with 
the Sainte Chapelle in the Palace' at Paris, and St. 
George's Chapel, "Windsor. St. Stephen's Chapel, "West- 
minster, was of two stories, like the Sainte Chapelle, but 
was connected with the upper end of the hall by a pas- 
sage. It sometimes forms part of the range of buildings 
round the court, without any immediate connection with 
the hall, as in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In our second volume, pp. 79 — 81, it was shewn by 
several extracts from the Liberate Bolls, and by existing 
remains, that the chapel consisted usually of two parts ; 
the sacrarium, in which the altar was placed, with its 
usual adjuncts, the Piscina and Locker ; and the nave, or 
western portion, where the people assembled, and this 
was frequently divided into two stories or chambers by 
a floor, and separated from the sacrarium by a screen, 
which was the whole height of the chapel, and extended 

• Non- the PalaiH de Justice, but once the royal reaiiience. 
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in front of both the upper and lower chambers. The 
same arrangement was continued in the fifteentii cen- 
tury, and examples of it are more numerous and more 
perfect: the only example that has been noticed in 
which this arrangement is quite complete, with the screen 
remaining above and below, is at East Hendred, Berk- 
shire; Has is a plain and poor building, standing al- 
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most detached in the court-yard, close to the entrance, 
and had no internal communication with the house; 
there is a plain rude staircase from the lower chamber 
to the upper one, the windows are small and square- 
headed, and late in the fifteenth century. A cottage 
has heen added on the north side, but it must have 
been originally a detached building, having windows 
on all four sides. Although this is the only instance 
known in which the screen remains perfect in front 
of both the upper and lower chambers, there are many 
examples in which it is evident that the same arrange- 
ment has existed, and in which the floor still exists. 
In Berkeley Castle the floor remains, and the screen in 
front of the upper chamber is slightly altered ; the lower 
part is modem. There is a fireplace in the upper cham- 
ber, shewing that it was used for domestic purposes also, 
and it has a separate entrance from the lord^s chamber or 
drawing-room, while the lower chamber is entered from 
a passage leading from the haU. The one at Chibbum, 
Northumberland, where the fioor and the fireplace re- 
main, and the windows clearly shew that this arrange- 
ment is original, was described and engraved in our last 
volume, p. 198. At Trecarrel House, ComwaU, the 
chapel stands in the courtyard, entirely detached from 
the house. Yet the western half is divided into two 
stories, with a fireplace tmd a garderobe to the upper 
chamber, clearly proving that it was used for domestic 
purposes as a habitation, and not merely a gallery to 
the chapel, although the east side of the diamber doubt- 
less consisted of a screen and tapestry only, opening into 
the sacrarium. 

In the ruins of Oodstow Nunnery, near Oxford, the 
chapel is the most perfect part ; and although the floors 
have been destroyed, the plastering on the walls clearly 
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shews thiB arrangement of the sacrarinm having been 
the whole height of the building, and the western part 
divided into two chambers by a floor. In Wigston Hos- 
pital, Leicester, and St. Thomas's, Northampton, the ar- 
rangement appears to have been the same. 

At Sherborne, Dorsetshire, is an Almshouse or Hos- 
pital, founded by Bishop Neville in the reign of Henry 
VI., A.D. 1448, in which this old arrangement of the 
chapel is remarkably clear, from the construction of the 
building, although it has been entirely lost sight of in 
modem times. The sacrarium is the whole height of 
the building, with an east window high from the ground, 
and a window on each side at a lower leveP. 



i> Tliia is still nwd M the cbapel, but tird; the old amuigemfiit by n 

tlie c)innce1-arcb is filled op nith ft tnO' the floM' m the weatam part, tlthough 

dem partition, and Ihe nnall size of the it ii «videDtly original, and tha donhle 

chapal being oomplained of, it is now range of windows in this part clearly 

propoaed as a great improvement, onder shews that this was Uie original con- 

the name of restoration, to destroy en- struction. A second floor has been in- 
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In the following passage the word oriel is evidently 
used in the sense of a gallery, and there are other in- 
stances of the word being med in this sense, as we have 
shewn* : — 

" He dwelled in a breve house in St. Chadde'a clinrcli-yotde, which 
afterwardB was, and oowe of late dayes ya callyd the CoUedge, aud was 
hurieed in St. Chadd'a churche : who laf behjnde hjm a doughter of 
bys named Blase Tuptnn, who cam by chance to be a leeper, and nmde 
the oryall to which she cam aloft to heare seireys throughe a doore 
made in the churche wall, and so passyd usually uppon the leades 
nnto a glasse wyndowe, throughe which she dayly sawe & harde dayly 
serveys as longe as she lyryd^." 

Unfortunately there are no remains of this etructure, 
but there are several instances of a projecting window, 
like what is usually called an oriel window, in the 
interior of a church, commanding a view of an altar, 
and it seems very probable that such windows were pro- 
vided for the use of lepers, who were by no means al- 
ways confined to hospitals nor belonging exclusively to 
the lower orders ; as in the instance before us, a wealthy 
leper built a gallery, or femily pew, with a window from 
it, and an external communication. 

In Corpus Christi College, Oxford, the east end of the 
library opens by an arch into a sort of gallery at the west 
end of the chapel. In Magdalen College chapel there is 
an original opening through the south wall of the ante- 
chapel from a room in the bursar's tower. In France 
there are examples of oriel windows at the west end of 
churches at KarSeur, and Kontivilliers, near Havre, in 
Belgium in Antwerp Cathedral, and there are many 
others both in England and on the continent. 

trodnced Id the roof to fcam gureta, original umuigement. 

which ought to be removed, and if * VoL ii. p. 82. 

VtM cbanoel-iTch wm again opened * The HUtory of Shreirabiiiy, by 

a very oommodioni chapel would be Owenand Blakevay, Ac., voLiL p. 8G7. 

fbrmed by a lod ratoration of the London, 1826, 4to. 
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In Alnwiok Castle, Northumberland, — 

" Between the Constable's Tower and the Rapine Tower, was a 
feire chappeQ, of viL yeards height of the wall, in length ziz. yeards 
and vii. yeards of breadth, oorered with slate, the windows well glued, 
in all things weU repaired (the seyling thereof onely ezoepted) ; be- 
twixt the said ohappel and the said curteyae wall js builded one lytell 
house of two house height, of length Tiii. jeard ; the nether part thereof 
called the reveatry, the over part thereof a chamber w"" a atone chim- 
ney, wherein the lord and ladie w"* their children commonly need to 
hear the serrice (the oriel?). The same ya covered with alate, y' 
loft thereof would (should) be repayred. 

" And before the said chapel door was a oondmt, built of stone, and 
a cistern supplied with tryme and aweete water from one well called 
howlinge well, in pipes of lead*." 

There was often a private oratory distinct firom and in 
addition to the chapel, and often called the Lord's Ora- 
tory, as in Chepstow Castle, J^Ionmouthshire, Brougham 
Castle, Westmoreland, and many others. It is usually 
at the top of a turret. In Linlithgow Palace, Scotland, 
the Queen's Oratory forms the interior of the upper floor 
of one of the octagonal turrets, and has a vault of rich 
&Q-tracery on the exterior; it forms a sort of oriel 
window. 

In Beverstone Castle, Gloucestershire, the oratory is in 
the upper part of the tower, immediately over the chapel, 
as shewn in the section annexed, 'ilie chapel itself is on 
the first floor, having a chamber with a stone vault under 
it, and is considerably larger than the oratory, or upper 
chapel ; it has also a good groined vault and two elegant 
eedilia. In the oratory there is a piscina, which is rather 
unusual ; but the chief peculiarity of the oratory con- 
sista in the remarkable squints, or hagioscopes, these 
are oblique openings, scarcely more than slits in the side 
waUs which separate the oratory from the two adjoining 
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bedchambers, probably to enable invalids in bed to see 
the elevation of the Host and join in the Bervice. These 
openings are common in churches, and are always di- 
rected towards an. altar, usually towards the high altar, 
but in domestic chapels they are rarely met with. Perhaps 
the opening through the wall at the side of the chapel 
in Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire, may be considered as 
belonging to this class. 

Reference is constantly made to the Oeatoet in the 
romances of the period. In the romance of " Parys and 
Vyeune," printed by Caxton in 1485, we find an inte- 
resting passage illustrative of a castle of this period, in 
which the private oratory is mentioned. Vyenne visits 
the parents of her lover, and — 

" After all thys, the moder of Farye prayed hyr, that it mygbt playse 
hyr to come see the castell ; aod she answerd that she mocfae desyred 
it. Thenne the moder of parys shewed hir al the caetel, and ledde hir 
ia to an halle, al ful of armes and abylemena of warre for to tyghl is 
lAttayll. After she ladde hyr to another halle, where was many hawkes, 
folcons, and many other fowles of chace. And after in to many other 
halls and chambers, rychely arayed, whyche were ouer longe to re- 
herce. And after the moder of Farys shewed vnto hyr the chambre 
of Parys where that he slept, wherein were many abylmenta, whyche 
sbold wel suffyse ye chambre of a grete prynce. And in the sayd 
chambre were two grete standardes couerde after the guyae of Fraunce. 
That one, was ful of clothe of gold and eylke, and that other, of har- 
noys^and of many other things." 

The fair Yyenne searched this chamber, and 

" Com on a syde of the chambre where they fonde a lytel dore, of 
whyche henge a lytel key by a thwonge, and anon they opened the 
dore and entred therin. And there was a lytel chambre whyche was 
xij. fbte large, and was an oratorye wherein was the majeBte of onr 
Lorde Jhesu Cryet upon a lytel aulter, and at ecbe comer was a candel- 
styke of syluer, and thyder cam Farys for to make hys sacrefyce whan 
he aroos, and whan he wente to hys bedde<." 

' HarncM, i. & armour. the fk;r Vjene, printed by Caxton, I486, 

• Etorje of the Knyght Taryt aud of Sign B. ii. b. 
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IBS 



The Ihtentoeies of the fiimiture of the domestic cha- 
pel coDtain in most cases the same items as those of 
churches, &e., the list being chiefly composed of the 
different vestments for the priest and for the altars. 
Thus, in Sir John Fastolfe's inventory of goods (1455), 
we find, — 



* j . veBtement covered with crounes, 

gilt in the mj-ddes witli all the 

apparayle. 
j. YeBtement hole of redde da- 

maske warke. 
j. Teetement of black clolh, of 

gold nithe the hole omanieula. 
j. auter (altar) clothe with a fron- 

tell of white damoske, the try. 

nete ia the myddys. 
j. ToBtement of tunekell. 
j. cope of white damaske, with ye 

omaitt'''*' 

. awbe (alb). 

. favon (fanonf) encheked white 

and blewe. 
j. auter clothe, 
ij. curtaynea of white sylke, withe 

a frontell of ye same, withe 

&iichonns of golde. 
j. vestement of divers' colurys, 

withe a crosae of golde to the 

bakke. 



iiij. birdys qnartelye. 

j. crosae of sylver and gylt, withe 

cure Lady and Seynt John, 
j. chalea (chalice), eylver and 

gylt- 

j. pax brede *■. 

j. crucyfix, thereon witbe oure 

Lady and Seynt lohn, enamelyd 

and full of flour de lys. 
ij. candylstykkis of sylver, the 

borduria gilt, 
ij. cniettys of sylver, percell gylt. 
iij. pyllowea atonding on the 

autre, off rede felwet, withe 

flowrys embrawderid. 
ij. carpettia. 

iij. coaachenyg of grene worstede. 
j. chayre in the closet of Praunce 

fregid (of French cloth?), 
j. coBschon of redde worsted, 
j. eakeryng bell of sylver (the 

bell rung during the elevation 

of the Host)." 



In the inventory taken at Ewelme in 1466 we find, — 

" IiT THE Chapell. — A tapyteof A gret standard" of the cbapell, 

aras, of 15 signs of thel>oom>. bowden with ieme, with 2 

A tapyte of the story of Seynt lokke." 
Anna, of Araa. 

* The pii, i. e. the ye«el in which " y. pajre wafer ireni," i e. the Iron 

the "pu brede" or t»iuecrat«d wafer monld* or tonga in which the wafen 

WW kept. It may be mcutioned here were baked fbr the priest. 

thatintheinventory of the"bRkehDiue" ' Doom, the daj of judgment M de- 

in the same home mention ii made of acrihed in the Apocalypae, a very Ri- 
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As the domestic chapel was generally hung with a 
great quantity of tapeatry, we sometimes meet with the 
word "chapel" signiiying simply the "hangings," in 
the same manner as when "la salle" was bequeathed, 
the hangings of the hall were meant. Thus Richard 
Earl of Arundel leaves — 

" Nolle chose de moun dit devys, ainoun la chapel qe je aToie ovesq' 
ele ensemblenient ove les litz, ezcepte la ekapd, lit, «t taU que je 
avoie de doun (received aa a gift from) ma honure Miere de Norfolk. 
.... Item je devise a mon fitz Bichard moun ckt^l ore tout appa- 
reil de drap velwet rouge ove angeles et archanngeles de enbroudez 
BUT ycell." 

It has been already mentioned that the origin of the 
Oeeel Window was a recess for the altar of an oratory or 
small chapel, corbelled out from the face of the wall in 
order to give more space, and the earliest example known 
is at Frudhoe Castle, N^orthumberland, which is of the 
thirteenth century, and at the east end of the chapel, 
which ia over the gateway. Examples also occur in the 
fourteenth, some of them remarkably beautiful, such as 
the well known one at Nuremberg, but they become 
much more common in the fifteenth century, and were 
then so frequently used for other purposes, that their 
original use seems to have been lost sight of, though they 
were still sometimes used for the same purpose '. In the 
Prior's house at Wenlock the altar stands in the recess 
of the bay window, the chapel or sacrarium being on the 
ground floor. Oriel windows are commonly used in this 
century over gateways; indeed, this fashion became so 

Toniita iDbject both for paintlt^ on ' There U a good eiunple of this 

tbe walls of chnrcha and for the taraagement In the church of St. Maiy- 

hangings. In the bfitel de Boh^e, at in-the.Capitol at Cologne, where an 

Paris, there was also, in 1408, a tapes- altar is corbelled ont in an oriel at 

try of tbe Doon. S»ehert}it$ tar Itt the end of each aide by the side of 

Hofftt i* loia. the chancel, in order to give room in 

' A large cheat, or trunk. the ride chapels. 
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general, thai some other origin besides that of the oratory 
has been sought for, and some antiquari^ are of opinion 
that they had their origin in the machicoulis or bartizans 
of military architecture, which were generally used over 
the gateway in order to protect it from assailants ; and 
this sort of projecting oloset, when glazed in more peaceful 
times, assumed the form of the oriel window. Whatever 
their origin may have been, they are one of the most 
striking features of the domestic buildings of the fif- 
teenth century, and they occur in various situations ; not 
only over gateways, as in the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge and many other gatehouses, whether of houses 
or of monasteries, but in many other situations also, at 
either end of the front, as at Chalfield, in a gable end, 
as at Sherborne, Dorset, (now built into a modem house 
in imitation of the old style). They are almost always 
on the first floor, but occasionally they occur in the 
gable end of the upper story, as at Cliiton Haybank, 
Dorset. 



Dig,l,z.cbyG0O(^IC 



CHAPTER VI. 

UBDIBTAL O^TEHOUSGS. 

Among an infinite variety of examples, and even of 
classes, Gatehouses fall naturally under two great divi- 
sions ; those wMch stand as detached erections, and those 
which are brought into close contact with other buildings. 
Both however would include a great number of sub- 
divisions. The former chiefly consists of the gateways of 
monasteries. In designing a monastic erection space was 
for the most part little regarded, and defence was a second- 
ary consideration ; the gateway might therefore, if de- 
sired, stand alone by itself, connected with the other 
buildings by nothing inore than a blank wall. And, 
standing thus detached, it might be built of any size 
and shape that the architect might think good. Con- 
sequently the various forms assumed by monastic gate- 
ways are nearly infinite. 

In a castle, on the other hand, in a great private 
house, in an academical college, the case was difierent. 
In a great medieval castle mere space was certainly of 
no more consequence than in a. monastery ; but then the 
gateway was naturally a chief point of attack and defence, 
which it was necessary to bring into the closest con- 
nexion with other parts of the building. In a medieval 
house again, of sufficient consequence to possess a gate- 
house of any architectural character, defence, though not 
a primary consideration, was more thought of than in 
the case of monasteries; domestic reasons would also 
co-operate to make the whole building as compact as pos- 
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sible. In a college built in a town every inch of ground 
was precious, and the buildings could not bo allowed to 
straggle unrestrainedly like those of a great abbey. In 
all these classes therefore the gateway was brought much 
nearer to the other buildings than was necessary in the 
case of a monastery. The result has been that the gate- 
ways of castles, houses, and colleges, present some points 
of resemblance to each other, though of course the gene- 
ral type assumes forms of considerable diversity according 
to the class of buildings to which it was applied. 

This type is that which places the actual aperture of 
the gate between two towers or turrets, which, though 
not imiversal, is decidedly characteristic of the three 
classes of buildings, castles, houses, and colleges. It is 
also found in a great number of monastic edifices ; but 
there it is only one form used indifferently among others, 
and is in no way characteristic of the general class of 
structures. 

The aspect of the genuine military gate, such as we 
see in many of the Edwardian castles, is sufficiently 
familiar. The outer side presents the gate itself between 
two massive round towers, leaving no more space be- 
tween them than is actually necessary for the apertiire. 
Rhuddlan, Flintshire, exhibits this type In its most 
strictly military state, without the intermixture of any 
purely architectural modifications. At Tunbridge Castle 
we have the same idea, as strictly military as anywhere, 
but with its character somewhat altered by the extreme 
beauty of the masonry and execution. Chepstow, Pen- 
nard, Penrice, the Burgesses' Tower at Denbigh, and 
numerous other instances, exhibit this type in its per- 
fection. The town-gate at Eye, though not strictly that 
of a castle, is also a fine example of the same class. 
Most, if not all, belong to the Edwardian period. At 
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Caiisbrooke, which seema later, the towers are less mas- 
sive, the space between extends a little beyond tiie mere 
gateway, and a little more of purely architectural or- 
nament is introduced. At Llawhaden, Pembrokeshire, 
where the towers are still very massive, square-headed 
windows with mullions and transoms cause some de- 
viation from the pure military type. So at Allington 
Castle, Kent, we find plain tolerably massive round 
towers, but the gateway itself has a square spandrel 
and a square-headed window over it. 

In the interior of these gateways the towers are gene- 
rally much more slender ; the space between is wider, 
and admits a somewhat greater amount of strictly archi- 
tectural enrichment. This may be very distinctly seen 
at Tunbridge. It is easy and interesting to trace the 
steps by which this purely military type was changed 
into that of the fine domestic and collegiate gateways 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. "Whenever the 
flanking towers cease to be rotmd, there is a deviation 
from the purely military idea. Defence may still be 
contemplated, and may even be primary, but strictly 
architectural considerations are no longer excluded. The 
gateway of the Bishop's Palace at Llandaflf, of the thir- 
teenth century, is flanked by two enormous square 
towers with their angles chamfered off. This particular 
example does not itself depart from the purely defensive 
type', but it evidently exhibits the germ of the octagonal 
turrets of a later period. In the superb gateway of 
Denbigh Castle, of the fourteenth century, we find a 
further advance. The towers are octagonal, and the 

• Bishopa* I^Ucea of comae tht; ac- tinn agaal to the head of partly militu; 

cording to their pmition. Ibis of LUn- BrchitectoTe. It U in het an eiuKopal 

daff, itAnding neither in a towo nor in a caitle, like Llawhadon and otheta. 
fortillcd close, approacliec more nearl; 
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•whole is a grand dispky of architecture. The detail is 
mostly destroyed, hut the arch of the gate itself and an 
elahorate niche with a statue over it shew that we have 
reached a state of things quite different from Bhuddlan 
or even from Tunbridge. 

Eaglan Castle, of the fifteenth century, has lesa en- 
richment than Denbigh, but, from its better preservation, 
we can more safely judge of its general effect. The gate 
is flanked by two comparatively slender hexagonal towers. 
Though there is but little ornament, the execution is ex- 
cellent, and evidently shews the presence of the architect 
and not of the mere engineer. 

The inner gate of the Palace at Wells exhibits nearly 
the same stage. Octagonal towers are formed by giving 
that shape to the extremities of the whole mass on each 
side. In the actual gate we see for the first time in this 
series the square head and spandrel. 

The magnificrait gateway of Herstmonceux Castle 
marks the turning-point between military and domestic 
structures. The turrets — ^we can hardly any longer caU 
them' towers — have become much more slender, though 
less so than in still more advuiced examples ; theii lower 
part is octagonal, but the upper stages are round. Ma- 
chicolations and eylets are still very prominent, but the 
height of the whole gatehouse, the additional height of 
the turrets — a smaller stage being raised above the ma- 
chicolations — and the lai^e windows over the gate itself, 
shew that the domestic idea prevails, and that the military 
features are little more than a decaying tradition. 

In the gateways of Cowdray, Sussex, and Oxbmgh, 
Norfolk, of more advanced Perpendicular, we may look 
upon the change as fully accomplished. Military details 
still exist ; there are eylets for instance, but they have 
very much less prominence than at Herstmonceux, and tho 
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whole genius of the thing is purely domestic. At Cow- 
dray four equal octagonal turrets occupy the four comers 
of the gatehouse. There are large windows over the 
gate, but unluckily very little of the details can be nClade 
out, a great deal being broken down, and a great deal 
concealed by the fevourite plague of ivy. 

Oxburgh is a noble example of brick architecture. It 
is not merely the material, as at Heretmonceux, but it 
completely influences the style. The gateway is of a 
great height ; two lofty turrets flank the gate, and rise a 
good way above the battlements, though less so than at 
Herstmoneeux. They are covered with a sort of panel- 
work in brick, and the battlements have corbie-steps. 
There are two large square-headed windows over the 
gate. Within, the effect is more massive and less en- 
riched. The two great turrets of the exterior exist only 
in the form of much smaller ones perched on the battle- 
ments. There is no great window over the gate, but a 
tall slender turret or lofty oriel, containing three stages 
of small windows, is placed on each side of it. Those 
at Layer Mamey, in Essex, another grand example of 
brick-work, develop into actual turi-ets, rising above the 
rest of the gatehouse. The actual angles are splayed off 
into a quasi-octagonal form. Instead of the oriels of 
Oxburgh, these tiurets contain a great number of small 
distinct windows, arranged in eight stories. Unlike 
Oxburgh, also, there are two large square-headed win- 
dows over the gate itself. These examples at once lead 
us to the familiar type of the Perpendicular gateway, 
flanked by two slender octagonal turrets and commonly 
presentiog no military feature whatever. In houses and 
colleges the whole gatehouse assumes something of the 
character of a tower, and rises more or less over the 
buildings on each side. The variations in proportion, 
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GATEWAY OF JEBUS COLLEOB, CAMBRIDOE. 
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detail, and amount of ornament are nearly infinite. In 
some eases we meet with two openings, a large wide 
gate for carriages, and a smaller one by its side for foot- 
passengers; internally, the two are most frequently 
thrown into one of enormous width. The great gate 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, is one of the finest ex- 
amples. But it is more common to find only a single 
opening. Of this class none would probably have been 
more admirable than the magnificent gateway which 
still remains tmfinished near the chapel of King's Col- 
lege. As far as it is completed it is covered with orna- 
ment of the best style of the period. The outer gate- 
way of the Palace at Wells is a good specimen, with 
much enrichment in the way of windows, niches, and 
panelling. In a house at St. Pierre, Monmouthslm-e, is 
a much plainer, but very well-proportioned example. 
The town-gate at Lynn, though really a military struc- 
ture, and standing quite detached, has more of the 
character of these domestic and collegiate gates than of 
the old castellated type. It is, however, much more 
massive, and its turrets, though octagonal, are not equi- 
lateral. 

In all these examples the arch of the main gate is 
four-centred, and in several of them it has a square span- 
drel, often very richly adorned. The smaller gate, when 
it occurs, has often a more pointed arch, and in Cam- 
bridge there is a tendency to cover it with rich ogee 
canopies and similar ornament, as at Jesus College. 

The gateway of the Palace at Norwich may be placed 
with these, but it has some peculiarities of its own. The 
turrets — if they are to be so called, being something 
between turrets and buttresses — are flat, except a single 
octagonal one on their side. The whole is much lower 
than umial. Externally there is a double gate ; the great 
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gate and the inner one are obtusely pointed, with a very 
rich spandrel, in marked contrast to the plainness of the 
remainder of the building. 

This example leads us to those domestic and collegiate 
gateways which have dispensed entirely with turrets, 
except perhaps a single one at a comer for a staircase. 
This is the prevalent type in the college gateways in 
Oxford. Every one who has compared the architecture 
of the two Universities must have observed how much 
more prominently the gateways at Cambridge stand out aa 
distinct portions of the building. At Oxford the gate- 
way-tower is generally only distinguished from the rest 
of the building by its masonry rising as high or a little 
higher than the apex of the high roof on each side ; pro- 
minent turrets form no part of the type ; except in the 
late and anomalous, though magnificent gateway of 
Christ Church The double entrance never occurs. Over 
the gateway is often a large oriel window, which fre- 
quently marks the rooms originally designed for the 
Head of the College. 

The gateway towers of "William of Wykeham have a 
peculiar character of their own, arising from the manner 
in which the comer turret is set on the angle of the 
square mass and rises above the battlement The towers 
themselves are a story higher than the mass of the build- 
ing, but not otherwise distinguished from it by any pro- 
jection until they rise above the roof. There are two of 
these Wykeham towers at New College, Oxford, two at 
Winchester, one remaining at Windsor, and a few others 
in different places, which may be distinguished by their 
peculiar turrets, even though it may not be known that 
Wykeham was the architect of them. 

A very fine gateway whidi may be referred to this 
class, is that of the Hospital of St. Cross. It has a stair- 
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case-turret at one comer, the rest have buttresses reach- 
ing to the top. The proportions are massive, but it rise* 
considerably above the roof of the buildings on each side. 
Two plainer examples occur at Crickhowell, Brecknock- 
shire, (caUedPorth Mawr,) and Itton Court, Monmouth- 
shire. Both have only a square turret rising from the 
battlement; both have single and rather tall pointed 
arches. At Itton the battlement has the corbel-table cha- 
racteristic of the military church-towers of the district. 

This leads us to Tretower Court, Brecknockshire, where 
the architecture is ruder and more defensive, but where 
the gateway-tower is still less marked without, though 
it is very conspicuous within, the range on each side 
of it being a merely defensive wall, connecting it with 
other parts of the house. There is a double gate, but 
the smaller one is not within the tower. Finally, in the 
Bishop's Palace at Bosbury, Herefordshire, (unless in- 
deed, as is quite possible, the building has been lowered,) 
there is no tower at all, but the gateway is placed in a 
range of a very uniform height. It consists of an un- 
usually lofty pointed arch reaching the whole present 
height of the building, with a smaller one. The two 
stand between two large flat buttresses. The arch on 
the inner side of the gateway is of wood. Similarly, in 
the College at Higham Ferrers, the gateway is merely 
placed in the ordinary range, like a large doorway, 
without at all assiuning the character of a distinct 
portion of the building. 

"We may here add a few very anomalous domestic 



The gatehouse of Mackworth Castle, Derbyshire, is of 
anomalous character ; it is a complete house in itself, and 
the archway is little more than a doorway : it has two 
round turrets projecting from the two outer comers, and 
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a good chimney, which has an earlier look than the rest 
of the TTork. The windows are eqiiare-headed, with 
labels over them ; these, and the ogee head to the door- 
way, and the moulded hattlement, appear to be late 
work. Some antiquaries of eminence consid^ the gate- 
house to be as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but its general aspect seems more like the 
end of the fifteenth. 

In many of the lai^er castles the gatehouse is quite 
a complete house in itself of which Saltwood Castle, 
Kent, is a very fine example: this is generally the 
case also in the larger castles of South Wales, as at 
Oystermouth. 

The gatehouse at Athelhampton, Dorsetshire, is a fine 
example of rather late date. It is a complete house in 
itself, and rather out of proportion to Hie manor-house 
to which it forms the entrance. It has a good gable end, 
with the &mily crest for a finial, and comer buttresses 
amounting almost to turrets, one being corbelled out to 
aToid the wall which joins on to it, and both are ter- 
minated by figures : the archway is small, and has an 
oriel window over it, and a doset boldly corbelled out 
by tiie side of it. 

"We now turn to the monastic gateways, including 
some coUegiate and other ecclesiastical examples erected 
under similar circumstances. The Close of a cathedral or 
other great secular foundation had the advantage of space 
just like a monastery, and was very different from a 
college built in a street of Oxford or Cambridge. In- 
deed, as the inhabitants did not live cceuobiticaUy, but 
occupied their own private houses, the gateway of 
a secular cathedral might be a still more independent 
building than that of a monastery. But, for that very 
reason, it lost in architectural splendour. The buildings 
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within suoli a Close did not fonn so much of an archi- 
tectural whole as those of a monaBtery. They were more 
lilce a small town with a wall and gateway, and such is 
often liieir character. 

As was before said, the gateways of monasteries, which 
might stand thns independent, assumed any form which 
the designers thought good. But, on the other hand, 
though they might stand almost detached, they also 
might, and often did, stand in dose connexion with 
other buildings. 

Some stand quite detached, or connected only by a 
wall. Such are the two magnificent gateways at Bury 
St. Edmunds. The well-known Norman tower is a gate- 
way and campanile in one. But for the lower story, 
where the actual gateway is formed, it would be a very 
fine example of a Norman churoh-tower, and might 
just as well have been attached to one of the three 
ohiu*ches which it helps to enclose. It is strikiogly ana- 
logous to the saperb campanile at "West "Walton in Nor- 
folk, which stands quite away from the church, and 
whose lower portion similarly forms a magnificent ap- 
proach to the churchyard. Walton is indeed a mere 
parish church, with no other buildings connected with it, 
80 that the tower merely makes a sort of magnified 
lichgate; but architecturally the arrangement is re- 
markably similar. 

The other gateway at Bury, that known distinctively 
as the Abbey G^te, is as grand a structure and one as 
completely independent as the Norman tower ; but it is 
totally different in date and character, being in form a 
massive oblong, and in style an example of enriched 
Decorated work. It is, in &ct, a large oblong mass, 
completely unbroken except by flat buttresses which 
are doubled at the angles, but which do not assume 
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the character of turreta or rise at all above the general 
battlement. It consists of the actual passage and a 
story over it. In length it forms three bays, with an 
intermediate arch between the first and second bay from 
the outside. The outer arch is segmental with an ogee 
canopy; the inner one is pointed, and much higher 
and wider. 

In these Bury gateways, the actual opening of the 
gate is still the main thing, and the whole design has 
direct reference to it, whatever there is above and beside 
it being chiefiy intended for its support and ornament. 
But in some other instances the actual gateway is little 
more than a mere aperture in a large distinct building. 
Thus the Priory gate at Malvern now stands quite de- 
tached, and can hardly have at any time had more than 
a wall, as at Bury, connecting it with other parts of the 
monastery. It is an oblong building, in the Perpendicular 
style, rich with panelling, with the gateway in the centre. 
But this gateway is made no more of than a large door- 
way ; it ia not the architectural centre of the whole. On 
each side of it ia a window ; in the upper stage there are 
three, that over the gateway itself being an oriel, but not 
brought into any special relation with the arch itself. 

Not altogether imlike this ia the gateway of Castle 
Acre Priory, Norfolk, though it is much plainer, and as 
there is a large and a small archway, it is less symme- 
trical than Kalvem. Both archways appear on the inner 
side, the smaller one having a distinct passage, instead 
of being, as usual, thrown into one inside. The gateway 
called the Newark, at Leicester, is a large quadrangular 
building, with a large and a small gate in one comer, 
and square-headed windows irregularly disposed as they 
were wanted. In the Canongate at Chichester, the two 
archways fill up nearly the whole width, but the build- 
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ing is of the same oblong form, with small windows 
over the arches. These arches are of the same height 
but different widths, being very obtuse. They reappear, 
as at Castle Acre, though there is no separate passage. 
They are clearly late Perpendicular, but from the early 
vaulting within they must be a mere casing of an older 
building. The gateway of Mailing Abbey, Eent, has 
one large pointed archway, the full height of at least 
the present building, and beside it a smaller one with 
a square-headed window over it. In all these examples 
the style is Perpendicular. 

One of the grandest and at the same time most im- 
posing of monastic gateways is that of Thornton Abbey, 
Lincolnshire : it has two side archways, rather lower than 
the central one, over which is a fine oriel window, and 
on the inner fece are four tall slender octagonal turrets, 
and there are wings on each side with battlements on 
corbie steps : its date is near the end of the foiirteenth 
century. 

The great gatehouse of Maidstone College, also Per- 
pendicular, joins on to the collegiate buildings, on one 
side at least, forming a range from which it does not at 
all project, though in height it rises considerably above 
them. It is, like so many others, a distinct large ob- 
long building, without buttresses or turret, with a large 
pointed archway in the middle and a smaller one on 
one side, with square-headed windows above and on 
each side. 

In some cases a gateway, instead of finishing square 
at the top, has a gable. A noted case of this is St. 
^thelberht's Gate at Norwich'*, a well-known and beau- 

^ The other gateway or the Clou — ment, ths appecnuice of ■ giguitic Per- 
theErpinghantOatfl — uemianfinuhed; pendiculnr dooneof, being nuMt un- 
it preaenU, in ite proportiooB anil tmt> luunlly lolly. 
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tifol example of the Decorated style, and remarkable as 
exliibitiiig some of the best and earliest speciinens of the 
characteristic Norfolk flint panelling, combined, on the 
outer side, with rich niche-'work. It consisfa of the gate 
itself — single with a pointed arch — and a story over, 
formerly a chapel'. It has no turrets nor eren buttresses 
of any great consequence. 

This St.-^thelberht'e Gate stands quite detached, but 
at Kingswood Abbey, Wiltshire^, a gateway gabled in 
this maimer stands in the centre of a range of buildings. 
This example is the more valuable, as shewing that this 
form was deliberately employed", and thought capable of 
a high degree of ornament, the gable being adorned 
with large crockets and finished with a rich finial. The 
gateway itself has a niche on each side and a pointed 
window. The style is Perpendicular, with some sin- 
gularities of detail. A gateway of a somewhat similEo* 
arrangement occurs at Bayham Abbey, Sussex. 

Not unfi:equently again monastic gateways reproduce, 
as one of their varieties, the collegiate or domestic type. 
Such, for -instance, is the magnificent Decorated gateway 
of Battle Abbey, which stands in the midst of a long 
range of buUdinga, above the apex of whose roof — now 
lowered — it only rose by the battlements. In this it 
resembles the Oxford type ; but in its greater width, its 
double archway, and the four turrets at the angles, it 
approaches to those at Cambridge. The details are well 
worthy of study. There is also a Perpendicular one at 
Montacute Priory, Somersetshire, whose appearance is 
still more collegiate. The adjoining buildings here re> 

• One of the toitn-gBt«« at Wincbet- • Sometime! the gabled form u dae 

t«T rtill baa a charvh orer it, and tbere to alterationa, la at Llanthony, where 

mi one ao phced at Canterbury. the gable waa evidently introduoed when 

' A detached part nf the ooontj, k>- tbe gateway waa converted into a bain, 
cally in Qloaceaterghlre. 
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tain their high roofs, so that the gateway-tower risea 
Tory little above them. Over the archway ia a fine oriel ; 
there is a bold staircase-turret on one side, and one not 
reaching the full height on the other. 

Of the numerous gateways at Canterbury the two 
finest wiU come in here. Christ Church G^te, late Per- 
pendicular, is a massive rectang^ar structure, with tur- 
rets at the angles, not rising above the battlements. The 
two archways occupy but a small proportion of the height, 
which is filled up with a gorgeous display of niches, 
panel-work, and heraldic ornament. The beautiful De- 
corated gateway at St. Augustine's Abbey forms, in its 
light and airy proportions, the most marked contrast to 
the massive solidity of that of Christ Church. It is 
flanked by two turrets rising far above the hattleipents ; 
the arch is single ; the whole is well known as an 
example of the most beautiful ornamental detail of its 
own date. 

The gatehouse of Congleton Court, Warwickshire, is 
worthy of especial mention as a fine example in good 
preservation of a grand tower gatehouse, with tall tur- 
rets standing up clear above the parapet, and an oriel 
window between, thrown over the archway. This be- 
longs to a room of some importance, now used as the 
drawing-room. "We have before observed that there is 
frequently a room of considerable dimensions and im- 
portance in this situation, the use of which is not 
clear. Sometimes it -was the chapel, but this does not 
seem to have been the usual arrangement. It may 
have been the guest-chamber, and strangers may have 
been lodged altogether in the gatehouse. 

A plain example with a gable occurs at the manor- 
house of South WraxhaU, Wiltshire. The gable is quite 
plain, with a chimney on the slope of it : the arch is foxir- 
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centred, with a square label over it, and a fine oriel 
window. The room over the archway has been one of 
some importance, and has remarkable squints or small 
windows, commanding the approach so far as to see who 
waa .coming, but it has scarcely any vestiges of the 
military character, the defences are calculated only to 
resist a band of robbers. 

The above seem to be the most marked and important 
among the various classes of gateways ; but doubtless 
there are other classes, as there certainly are individual 
examples which cannot be reduced to any of them. No- 
where does the individual genius of the architect appear 
to have been allowed freer scope: even among those 
which evidently exhibit the same leading idea, there is 
the widest difference in proportion and consequently in 
general effect. 
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